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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


inca 


In answer to an enquiry, we are enabled 
to state, that the Bourbon Prize-money, 
and the third payment from the Isle of 
France, will be in course at the Deputy 
Treasurer’s office, Chelsea Hospital, in Ja- 
nuary next, It is not expected there will 
be any further payments for Java, Co- 
lambo, or Pondicherry. 

The Letter, dated Sept. 6, accompanied 
by a second Poem, shall be duly forwarded 
to the gentleman who noticed the former 
publication. 

The Inscription on the Font of Chel- 
morton Church, co. Derby, is too much 
obliterated to be decyphered. 

A Menrcuart Tayzor allows E. J. C. 
page 128, to be correct in his approval of 
the ‘ Pointed style for ecclesiastical 
buildings,” and observes, that every per- 
son of true taste must accord with him— 
** but so many circumstances tend to mi- 
litate against its adoption—that the opi- 
nions and votes for Parish Churches are 
grounded exactly on the same foundation 
as the election of a Lecturer so ably illus- 
trated by Dr. Johnson in his Fugitive 
Pieces.—A course apron round the bowels 
has a vote for such as well as the scienti- 
fic traveller, the correct designer, and the 
man of taste ; the plain fact is, that we are 
not a nation possessing, generally speak- 
ing, genuine taste—our public buildings, 
and the position of them betrays it.”’ 

A Quonpam Cuuarcuwarpen (in reply 
to T. S. p. 206.) observes, “‘ Seats in the 
Church being fixed to the freehold, the 
Churchwardens cannot dispose of them 
alone, nor can the Churchwardens and 
Rector jointly dispose of them, without 
the consent of the ordinary; and though 
such dipositions have been made, yet it 
has been always presumed that it was so 
done with the consent and approbation of 
the Ordinary. But by particular custom 
the Churchwardens may have the order- 
ing the seats; yet they must shew some 
particnlar reason why they are to order 
the seats, exclusive of the Ordinary ; for 
a general allegation, that they used to re- 
pair, which is no. more than what they 
are obliged to by common right, is not 
sufficient. But as seats are erected for 
the more convenient attending of divine 
service, and as the parishioners are at the 
expence of erecting them and keeping in 
repair, if any of them be taken away, 
though they are fixed to the freehold ; yet 
the Churchwardens, and not the Parson, 
shall bring the action against the wrong 
doer,” 

E. says, “ your Correspondent Earrv- 
neres, p. 102, expresses a wish to see the 
song of ‘ Happy Dick.’—If he will turn to 


the Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 
1796, p. 950, he will there find it :—but I 
beg leave to inform him that ‘ Happy Dick’ 
was the son of Richard Jones, Esq. of 
Dingestow Court in Monmouthshire ; he 
possessed about six hundred pounds a- 
year in that parish and neighbourhood. 
Having lived a gay life he chose at the 
latter part of it to marry a Miss Mil- 
bourne, of Wonastow, a single lady aged 
sixty, with a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds.—-Having taken possession of her 
property, he is said not to have lived a 
second day ander her roof, Mr. Jones was 
6 feet 3 inches high, and well proportioned. 
The Author’s name was Gwynn, 
Master of the Free Grammar School in 
Monmouth. He wrote also some witty 
lines on Sir C. Hanbury Williams, occasion- 
ed by his losing his Order of the Bath, 

In the latest Progress made by Queen 
Elizabeth, in the first week of September 
1601, she first visited Sir William Russel 
at Chiswick ; and then Mr. Ambrose Cot- 
tinger; ‘‘ who, because he was a Master 
of Arts, entertained her with a Latin Ora- 
tion.’”—Carapoc inquires, if there are 
any traces of the visit at Chiswick? and 
where was the residence of Mr, Cottinger ? 
He supposes it was on or near the road 
from Chiswick to Harefield. 

H. Harvey, of Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, 
states, that he has prepared a model for 
representing the manner in which Direc- 
tion Posts might be seen in the dark, 
by causing painted letters to give light, 
in the night time. He says that this 
transparent property will remain andimi- 
nished for several years. 

In vol. LXXXVII. p. 446. J. B. who 
has inserted the Lines upon Brown Willis, 
the celebrated Antiquary, has introduced 
them with a remark, that this Jeu d’Esprit 
is attributed to Richard Lord Viscount 
Cobham, but observes, that “‘ whether his 
Lordship were in truth the Author, he 
does not know,” Q. V, would therefore 
“ feel great satisfaction in learning from 
some authority upon which he could rely, 
who was the real author of the lines in 
question? Perhaps some of the members 
of the noble family could state whether 
the Lord Cobham were really the writer 
of the lines which appeared with the name 
of Dr. Darrell attached to them.” Our 
Correspondent would also be glad to 
know whether any other published literary 
effort had been rightfully assigned to the 
Noble Viscount; not from a motive of 
mere curiosity, but with the better view 
of recording the fact in an account of 
writers who have flonrished in the last 
century. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 1. 
AS the extension of ye aye 
aod the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, are always interesting to 
your numerous Readers, allow me to 
submit the following brief abstract 
from the Rev. Mr. Jowett’s late Re- 
rt to the Bible Society at Malta on 
is return from Egypt, and commu- 
nicated in correspondence with the 
Society in London. It contains much 
valuable information relative to the 
present state of Egypt, and other 
parts of Africa. 

After mentioning his interview at 
Cairo with Mr. Salt, he was intro- 
duced to a Prussian Nobleman, who 
is preparing himself by the study of 
Arabic for a future journey into Syria 
and Persia, and has offered his ser- 
vices gratuitously to distribute the 
Scriptures. From the Coptic Patri- 
arch, he, Mr. Jowett, procured a 
copy of the four Gospels, written iu 
Coptic and Arabic, in parallel co- 
lumns, who informed him that at 
Boosh, there was a Preparatory 
School, where about 20 youths are 
trained for the Church; afterwards 
removed to the Monastery of Mar 
Antonius, in the mountains, about 
three days journey Eastward of the 
Nile: here about 50 in number pre- 
pare themselves for the bigher sta- 
tions in their Church: from this place 
the Patriarch himself, the Coptic Bi- 
shops in Egypt, and the present 
Abune of Abyssiwia proceeds. While 
in these Preparatory Studies of va- 
rious Churches in the East, great at- 
tention is paid to the recitation of 
prayers and liturgical offices, aad the 
performance of extremely rigid mor- 
tifications; yet, in the lapse of ages, 
the original Word of God has fallen 
into comparative neglect, and does 
not receive that diligent, well-ground- 
ed, and persevering study which itso 
pre-eminently claims. 


At these places Mr. Jowett distri- 
buted copies with grateful accept- 
ance. “lo the former part of July 
(he says) I quitted this populous ca- 
pital of the most aotient of nations, 
net without feelings of regret, hav- 
ing experienced there so many acts 
of kindness, mingled with gratitude 
to Him who had watched over my 
path through the whole length of 
the Land of Egypt.” He then speaks 
of having visited Mr. Lee, the Con- 
sul, and of his accurate and able ser- 
vices in this cause, and then proceeds 
to state the present condition of Egypt 
in the following terms: 

* Here we behold, though in cir- 
cumstances of great depression and 
ignorance, one body of professing 
Christians more numerous than the 
rest, occupying a line of country not 
less than 500 miles in length, and ex- 
tending their influence Southward be- 
yond the Deserts of Nubia and Seana, 
into a considerable part of Abyssinia, 
identified by name with Egypt, (for 
to hear a native Copt of the interior 
provounce the name of his nation el 
Geptai, and compare the sound with 
of Avyurros, is sufficient to prove the 
identity,) and possessing much infla- 
eace from their babits of business, 
aod from their koowledge of the lan- 

uage, long since imposed upon them 

y their Conquerors, the Copts ma 
certainly be considered as the domi- 
nant Christian Church of those parts. 
There are, however, many Greeks, 
whose patriarch resides at Cairo: the 
influence of this Church is ackoew- 
ledged also in a part of Abyssinia; 
otherwise they have no Churches 
South of Cairo, but consider their 
jurisdiction to reach to Alexandria, 
Rosetta, Damietta, Suez, Candia, 
Tunis, and Tripoli in the West; at 
all which places they have Convents, 
though at that last mentioned they 
have not for many years bad a “-* 
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292 On the State of Christianityin Egypt, Abyssinia, Xe. (Oct. 
That Chgisti- 


The Latins have also eight Convents, 
four of which are considerably to the 
South of Cairo. The Arminians have 
a Bishop at Cairo, and individuals of 
that nation are situated far to the 
South in all the principal towns of 
Egypt, as Bankers tou the Govern- 
ment. 

“ Leaving out of our present con- 
sideration the ruling power of the 
Turks, and the immensely and ex- 
tended population of the Arabs, the 
number of whom is variously esti- 
mated, from two and a half to four 
millions, it is not possible to behold 
without a lively interest, these seve- 
ral Churches of Christians. 

** Among the Copts 1 found no dif- 
ficulty in distributing the Arabic Bi- 
bles, but, onthe contrary, the great- 
est willingness and readiness. Upon 
my first arrival at Cairo, on my re- 
turn thither from the Upper Country, 
subsequently om my release from 
quarantine, in the Consulate, and by 
letters since received from Egypt, 
their desire to possess them has been 
manifested. In endeavouring to ex- 
plain to the Patriarch, the Bishops, 
the Lay head of their nation, and to 
others, the objects of the Society— 
they shewed their ignorance of the 
nature of a voluntary association, and, 
familiarised to fear, they shrink from 
ostensible services,” &c. 

Among the Jews he had little op- 
portunily of inquiry, from the con- 
finement necessarily attendant on the 
appearance of the plague both at 
Alexandria and Cairo. South of Cairo 
there are none in Egypt. In Gondar, 
the Capital of Abyssinia, there are 
about 1000, who were described by 
Mr. Pearce as keeping much to them- 
selves, and being very tenacious of 
their religious books. 

“* How deeply Christianity,” he adds, 
“ must once have been seated in the 
hearts of the people of that country, 
appears from a great variety of 
proofs; but now, nominally a Chris- 
tian Empire, it is distracted by the 
feuds of various chieftains, who as- 
pire to supreme power, without even 


a hopeful prospect of peace being 
settled by the successful authority of 
One. Thus situated, composed of 


various Christian, Mahomedan, and 
Heathentribes, allindependant, fierce, 
and warlike, and exposed to incur- 
sions from similar tribes on every side, 
Abyssivia may fear for her existence 


as a Christian nation. 
anity would not svon disappear from 
the country may be inferred from the 
great attachment of the people to 
their religion, an attachment which 
has been tried by numerous opposing 
circumstances fur many centuries. 
But bow much longer Christianity 
might exist without a general know- 
ledge of the Scriptures would be a 
bitter experiment to make ; an ex- 
—~ happily not suited to the 
enevolent genius of this age.” 

If from this brief view of Egypt 
and Abyssinia, we turn our eyes to 
that vast Continent in which these 
Countries lie, with what feelings shall 
we rise from such contemplation !— 
‘“*To what extent have the sciences, 
the study of barbarous tongues, the 
experience of travellers, commercial 
enterprise, and actual converse with 
the natives, assisted to make Europe 
acquainted with Abyssinia! Rather 
should 1 say to make Africa known 
to the inhabitants of that planet, in 
which Africa exists! Even the Geo- 
grapher, whose task lies merely with 
the surface of the land and sea, con- 
fesses that all he has to shew of Africa 
is but as the hem of the garment. 
Every one, however, may m some 
degree infer the state of Africa, 
partly from general moral principles, 
and partly from a knowledge acquired 
by means of a most demoralizing 
traffick. From these too slender pre- 
mises, many are led to consider as dif- 
ficulties nearly insuperable the hos- 
tile superstition, the barbarous cus- 
toms, and savage horrors which reign 
there to an almost uolimited extent ; 
while at the same time, lost in inquiry 
concerning the best practical mea- 
sures, the mind turas alternately from 
one project to another, and travels 
through all the plans that can be 
devised, of research, of civilization, 
of education, until weary, spiritless, 
and desponding, it is ready to shrink 
from attempting any.” 

After perusing this very interest- 
ing Report, it is wholly unnecessary 
to speak of either the zeal and learn- 
ing of Mr. Jowett, or of the neces- 
sity of aiding him in his laudable ex- 
erlions. 

The Testaments in Modern Greek 
are very acceptable at Smyrna and 
the Islands, for Syria, Aleppo, and 
the Sea Coast of Egypt; but those 
for Mecca and Constantiovple are 

required 











ired in a more elevated and clas- 
sical style.—The unremitted labour 
and cordial good will that animate 
the great design, will accomplish 
every difficulty, and render the Scrip- 
tures as familiar there as in any part 
of civilized Europe. 

Devoutly praying for their increase 
and growing success, let every Chris- 
tian do his part, and then we may in- 
duige the delightfal hope that the 
time is not far distant, when the 
mighty design of these benevolent In- 
stitutions shall be accomplished, and 
when every human being shall be 
enabled to read in his own tongue 

‘ the wonderful works ef God, and see 
them more immediately extended to 
the establishment of universal righ- 
teousness and peace! A. H. 


———— 


Mr. Unpan, Chelsea, Oct. 12. 


N the month of November, 1812, 

I transmitted you an account of 
the Ceremonial of Consecrating the 
New Burial Ground in this Parish by 
the Lord Bishop of London: and I 
have now the pleasure to announce 
that the first Stone of the beautiful 
new Gothic Church to be built in the 
above-mentioned cemetery, which is 
generally allowed to be the largest in 
the vicinity of London, was laid this 
day, by the Hon. and Rev. G. V. 
Wellesley, Rector, as proxy for his 
brother, his Grace Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, who was pre- 
vented from attending, to the great 
regret of all present, by receiwing his 
Majesty’s commands to attend his Ma- 
jesty at his Palace in Pall Mall. Tic- 
kets had been issued for the admis- 
sion of the parishioners and their 
friends, the female part of whom 
were accommodated in a spacious 
amphitheatre erected at the East end 
of the Church. The fineness of the 
day, and the brilliancy of so many 
elegantly-dressed ladies seated one 
above another, formed altogether one 
of the most gratifying spectacles that 
can possibly be conceived. About 
half-past five o'clock the procession 
for laying the first Stone moved for- 
wards in the following order: 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York’s 
Band ;—Beadles two and two ;—the Archi- 
tect, Mr. James Savage, with his Plans ;— 
the Master Builder, with a Silver Trowell, 
on a crimson velvet Cushion ;—the Trea- 
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surer, with a metal Box and Coins on a 
crimson velvet Cushion, and the Brass 
Plate, thus iascribed : 

“ This Stone was laid on the 12th day 

of October, A.D. 1820, by Field Marshal 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, the 
Hon. and Rev. G. V, Wellesley, Rector. 
Richard Rattenbury and Richard Mano, 
Churchwardens.” 
The Hon, and Rev. G. V. Wellesley, Rec- 
tor, supported by his two Churchwardens ; 
—the Curates and Lecturer of the Parish ; 
— and the Trustees, 


As the procession moved forward, 
the Rector read the service used on 
similar occasions; and, upon a 
shy ome the East end of the Church, 

e deposited the Coins and Brass 
Plate, and spread the mortar on the 
chief stone, which had been prepared 
for the purpose 3 the upper stone was 
then lowered down and secured: and 
the ceremony being thus ended, a 
signal was given, and the air re- 
sounded with the acclamations of the 
assembled multitude. 

On the next morning the Church- 
wardens received the following Let- 
ter from his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, stating the reasons of his ron- 
attendance. 

** London, Oct. 13, 1829, 


** GenrLtemen,—The Rev. Dr. Wellesley 
will have informed you of the circumstance 
which prevented me from attending yes- 
terday, according to appointment, the ce- 
remony of laying the first stone of your 
Church. I had received his Majesty’s com- 
mands to attend his Majesty; and having 
informed Dr. Wellerley, that I could at- 
tend you if dismissed by his Majesty be- 
fore half- past five, 1 was not dismissed till 
a quarter before six ; and I could not have 
reached Chelsea till long after dark. I 
then went to the Ordnance ; and did not 
return home till half-past six, when I re- 
ceived Dr. Wellesley’s note expressing 
your intention to wait for me till I could 
come, and your wish that | should attend 
you, however late. It was then, however, 
quite dark, and I concluded that if 1 bad 
gone to Chelsea [ should have found no- 
body. I hope that under these circum- 
stances you will excuse my not having 
attended according to appointment. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

Wettincton.” 


The New Church is to be complet- 
ed in two years, and is calculated to 
hold two thousand persons. 


Yours, &c. T. Faveenen. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Oct. 3. 
6 ta following Letter, the inno- 
cent sportive assumed auto- 
graph of the King of Prussia, to 
the memorable Rousseau, is the pro- 
duction of the late celebrated Ho- 
race Walpole, Lord Orford. It was 
the theme of every tongue of the 
Literati at Paris and London at the 
time it was written. 
“Le Ror pe Pausse a Monsr. Roveseav.” 
“* Mon cuer Jean Jaques, 

** Vous avez reroncé & Genéve votre 
Patrie; vous vous é'es fait chasser de la 
Suisse Pays tant vanté dans vos ecrits; la 
France vous a decreté; venez donc chez 
moi. J’admire vos talents; je m’amuse de 
vos reveries qui (soit dit en passant) vous 
occupent trop et trop long tems. I! faut & 
la fin étre sage et heureux. Vous avez fait 
assez parler de vous par des singularités peu 
convenables & un veritable grand homme, 
Demontrez & vos ennemis que vous pou- 
vez avoir quelquefois le sens commun; 
cela les fachera sans vous faire tort. Mes 
Etats vous offrent ane retraite paisable, 
Je vous veux du bien, et je vous en ferai, 
si vous le trouvez bon ; mais si vous vous 
obstinez 4 rejetter mon sécours, attendez 
vous que je ne le dirai & personne; si vous 
persistez & vous creuser Vesprit pour 
trouver de nouveaux malheurs—choissez 
les tels que vous voudrez, Je suis Roi ; je 
puis vous en procurer aa gré de vos sou- 
haits, et ce qui surement ne vous arrivera 
pas vis -&-vis de vos ennemis. Je cesserai 
de vous persécuter, quand vous cesserez de 
mettre votre gloire a l’étre, 

“Votre bon Ami, Freperic.” 


David Hume, D‘Alembert, Diderot, 
and all the wits of the era, lauded 
this Letter and the Author ad astra. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 5. 
CANNOT conceive how “8. I. A.” 
(p- 113), or any one, could ima- 
gine from my language that | stated 
the West front of St. Katherine’s 
Church to have remained uninjured ; 
as I well knew it had been cruelly 
innovated upon in a former repair; 
neither did I represent the North 
side of the Nave as “ remaining un- 
injured in all the hoary majesty of, 


four hundred years ;” as if such had, 


been the case I could not with any 
propriety have applied the term ve- 
nerable to its appearance. But even 
a mouldering wall, the work of our 
ancestors, is more agreeable to the 
eyes of an Antiquary than the mo- 
dern appearance which the covering 
of cement gives this antient building. 


1 recommended the application, of 
the cement to the choir, because it 
is chiefly rebuilt. with modern brick~ 
work, and it would undoubtedly be 
improved by any alteration that could 
be made; at least on the South and 
Eastern parts of it, to which “*S.1.A.” 
surely cannot object, because a few 
feet of masonry are left at the base- 
ment of the buttresses: the North 
side being almost secluded from the 
public eye would not require any 
ornamental application; the small 
remains of antiquity on that side 
seem as if left as a guide to the en- 
quiring Antiquary, with the “ mind's 
eye” to look beyond the modern in- 
sertions and alterations (I will not 
offend your Correspondent by add- 
ing of parish carpenters and plas- 
terers) aud to see this once elegant 
structure in the state it was when 
drawn by the accurate pencil of 
Hollar. 

The reason “S. 1. A.” gives for 
removing the arms from the windows 
is such, as any innovator, or defender 
of innovations, could be expected to 
adduce, and is in plain words this, 
‘that they are not worth the pre- 
servation.” The antient Church it- 
self may at some future period meet 
with no better fate. ‘A crazy old 
fabric! a remnant of Popery! pull 
it down, Mr. Architect, and build a 
modern Church in its place more 
commodious and comfortable.” 

I am sorry that the doorways your 
Correspondent saw should have been 
closed up, but what else could have 
been expected from such restorers, 
as he volunteers to defend? I only 
“lamented” the loss of such anti- 
quities as were visible. It would 
have been presumption to have ex- 
poet any others to be brought to 
ight: at the same time | cannot 
agree with “S.1. A.” that the tra- 
cery of the windows was inelegant. 
It was of that description which 
marked the Edwardian wera, before 
the introduction of the formal up- 
right divisions, which were in use 
till the loss of the style. But ad- 
mitting it was even worse than that 
gentleman asserts, nothing is gained 
by the clumsy garbled imitation 
which now appears in the windows. 

Before I conclude, 1 should wish, 
Mr. Urban, to be understood, that 
neither a spirit of false criticism, nor 
I hope an “ uncandid judgment,” 

guides 
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gates me in my “ lamentations,” 
as “S.1. A,” has pleasantly styled 
them. If I could see those profes- 
sional men who imitate or restore 
our autient architecture condescend 
to be guided by the principles which 
directed their antient predecessors, 
rather than any modern fancy of 
their own, I would be the first to re- 
cord their praise. 

Mr. Walters seems greatly to have 
misunderstood my meaning; the ob- 
ject of my Letter (Aug. Mag. p. 127) 
was to shew the superiority of Poiat- 
ed Architecture for Churches over 
the Grecian or Roman styles. It 
was not my intention to censure 
economy; for my remarks as well 
applied to buildings of stone as brick. 
On the contrary, laudable economy 
is always praiseworthy. But when | 
spoke of Churches having plain bo- 
dies and equivocal appearances, I 
meant, that if they had been built in 
the former style, such remarks could 
not have been applicable ; and if, in- 
stead of the windows I objected to, 
Poivted arches, embellished with the 
mallions and tracery so justly ad- 
mired in our antient Churches, had 
occupied their situations, little doubt 
could be entertained of the destina- 


tion of the erection; and the adop- 
tion of any material in their con- 
struction to save expense, would have 
received praise rather than censure. 


Mr. Walters must be aware that 
structures of the Pointed style, as 
well as any other, may be built to 
meet a limited expense; and as he 
allows its superiority for ecclesias- 
tical edifices, I cannot agree with 
him in retaining the Grecian and 
Roman styles for the reason he men- 
tions; as sufficient variety may be 
always found in the successive 2ras 
of the Pointed style, which are as 
essentially different as any of the 
five orders. 

If the Dissenters make it an article of 
conscience to assemble in plain meet- 
ing houses, they certainly adorn their 
pulpits with greater profusion than 
those in the Established Church. The 
reason is obvious ; the pulpit is their 
altar, and to that their principal at- 
tention is directed. 

How far Parish Committees are 
guided by their architects, I have as 
yet heard nothing to make me alter 
my former opinion. But on this 
head I ask Mr. Walters whether it 
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is customary for professional men to 
present (with a very few exceptions) 
any designs but Grecian for Churches. 
Such are the majority exhibited at 
Somerset House, and in the last ex- 
hibition there were three designs for 
a Church at Chelsea, all in that style. 
I feel confident if the profession ge- 
nerally would submit designs in the 
Pointed style, they would in many 
instances meet with acceptance, in 
preference to others, except when a 
spirit of bigoted fanaticism rejected 
thei on the ground of their monas- 
tic appearance. E.1.C. 
ESE 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 15. 
HE Origin of Names seems to 
have been hitherto rather su- 
perficially treated; and there is not 
wanting reason to believe, that from 
the surname may be drawn very pro- 
bable conclusions respecting not only 
the trade or profession of the family’s 
founders, but also their bodily pecu- 
liarities, qualities, accomplishments, 
or defects, and the degree of respec- 
tability in which they were held; re- 
markable accidents which have hap- 
— to particular persons, are also 
requently recorded in their surnames. 
Those resulting from personal de- 
scription, are probably much older 
than those from trades or professions, 
these not having been regularly ex- 
ercised by particular persons, until 
nations were considerably advanced 
in civilization; for before that pe- 
riod, every man was his own smith, 
carpenter, mason, &c. and every mau 
made his own clothes and shoes. But 
from the earliest times, it was neces- 
sary to distinguish one man from ano- 
ther, which could only be done by 
pointing out personal qualities, or 
places of residence. For John, the 
son of John, or William, would suit 
more than ones but Jokn Crook- 
shanks, the son of Joho, could only 
suit a bandy-legged man; and thus 
Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Golightly, Mr. 
Swift, Mr. Hopper, Mr. Ambler, and 
Mr. Jumper, drew their names from 
the bodil agility of the first bearers ; 
and Mr. ieseyalien, Messrs. Saunter, 
Onslow, and Waddle, from the con- 
trary amg The Pains, Akinheads, 
Akinsi es, Anguishes, and Headacres, 
owed their appellations to the dolo- 
rous sensations of their ancestors ; 
while the Wilds, the Sangwines, the 
Joys, the Merrys, and the Bucks, an- 
nounce 
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nounce the descent from a set of 
happy thoughtless sinners of the ear- 
liest a 

Several respectable families seem 
to have originated with foundlings, 
and their names may possibly point 
out the places where they were ex- 
posed. Among these are Townsend, 
Lane, Street, Churehyard, Court, 
_ r, Barn, Stables, Grange, Orchard, 


Bastards have not only their birth 
indicated by the surnames, but also 
the degree, rank, or station of their 

arents, thus, Misson, Goodyson, Mol- 
lyson, Anson, Jennison, Bettison, and 
Nelson, were called after their mo- 
ther’s name, those of their fathers 
a usknown. But Misson, and 
Goodison, were visibly the produce 
of fauz-pas of Miss, and of Goody ; 
whereas, Jenni-son, Nel-son, Bet-son, 
&c. were the slips of dairy and milk- 
maids, or other girls in low stations. 
The like distinction may be traced in 
illegitimates, whose fathers were un- 
known. Masterson and Stewardson, 
shew the children of the Master and 
Steward; while Jackson, Thompson, 
and Wilson, were the misbegotten 
offspring of hinds, servants and la- 
bourers. Surnames sometimes help 
us to guess at the place where the 
heads of particular families were 
born; probably the name of Perry 
was given to some pleasant, brisk, 
Worcestershire lad; and that of Per- 
kin, to one of a like Wescription, born 
in one of the cyder counties, of a 
weaker frame of body. 

It seems difficult to account for 
some extraordinary pames; many of 
them are probably compiled from fo- 
reign ones. Such as Bomgarson, Hig- 
genbottom, and divers others. The 
first is the German name for a tree- 

rden, that is, an orchard, and the 
atter signifying in the same tongue 
(Icken-baum) an oak tree. ; 

In process of time, when men be- 
gan to attach themselves to parti- 
cular callings, professions, and trades, 
they likewise began from them to 
apply surnames of Smith, Butcher, 
Baker, &c. &c. in the manner still 


practised in large public houses, where 
we may daily bear persons called 
by the additions of their offices, as 
Johan Ostler! Betty Chambermaid ! 
Jenny Cook! Will Drawer! and Sam 
Boots! 


#% %, 
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Mr. Ursan, Oct. 2. 
HE following singular nebulous 
appearances were noticed at 
Dudley, in the evening of Sunday the 
24th of September. 

The Sun having just descended in a 
gorgeous robe of empurpled glory, a 
dark dense cloud appeared motivnless 
for some time in the South-west. At 
last the upper portion of it broke into 
long narrow stripes; which, moving 
in the wind’s direction, were slowly 
followed by similar ones, till the whole 
hemisphere was covered with them, 
as regular in line, extending from the 
Northern to the Southern verge of the 
horizon, and as equi-distant from each 
other, asthe furrowsina well-ploughed 
field; resembling, moreover, both in 
Justre and form, the stripes which 
adorn a mackarel fresh drawo from 
its native element. Never, in a single 
instance, varying their distance from 
each other, they proceeded, with an 
easy simultaneous flow, towards the 
North-east, till the cloud which sup- 
plied them became exhausted: when 
they assumed a totally different figure, 
resembling the chequered squares of 
a chess-board. With these, as before 
it had been with the parallel lines, the 
whole face of heaven was covered : 
when “the Moon, in mellow glory 
rising,” peeped above the hills, as if 
to admire the grand and novel spec- 
tacle. As she attained altitude, the 
small nebulous masses, losing their 
late regularity of form and richness 
of colour, assumed a fleecy whiteness, 
appearing (as Bloomfield beautifully 
expresses it) “like flocks at rest” on 
a boundless plain. 

Such a spectacle, at such a time, 
when one of the finest harvests ever 
known had “ filled our hearts with 
food and gladness,” could uot fail to 
iead the mind to that heavenly Shep- 
herd, who, regarding the wants of all 
his creatures, “‘ openeth his hand, and 
filleth all things living with plenteous- 
ness.” B. 

ee 


Curioso says, he has lately been in- 
formed, that the house at Paris in which 
Voltaire formerly resided is shut up, and 
has not been opened since his death, pur- 
suaot to his Will, and that it was not to 
be opened until the year 1820, Our Cor- 
respondent then inquires if this is really 
the case? 
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Mr. Urean, Sept. 1. 
_ accompanying drawings will, 

I trust, prove interesting to 
your Readers (see Plate I.) 

The first exhibits a view of the 
venerable remains of Dryburgh Ab- 
bey, in Berwickshire, on the banks 
of the ‘Tweed, about 24 miles from 
Edinburgh. This Abbey was found- 
ed by King David 1. Its fine ruins 
are the property of the Earl of Bu- 
chan (th - father of British Anti- 

ies), whose elegant villa, called 
rgh Abbey, is in its immediate 
neighbourhood, as seen in the view. 

The second is a view of Kuill Court 
(with a* prospect of the vale of Rad- 
nor), the seat of the family of Wal- 
sham,-now of Colonel Walsham Gar- 
bett, the late Lady Romiliy’s brother. 
Lady Romilly and her sisters were 
boro here, and resided here some 
ears with their father, Francis Gar- 

t,-esq,. Lady Romilly was the eld- 
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and the consequent breaking-down of 
the great mind of her affectionate 
husbaod, are fresh in the recollec- 
tion of your Readers*. She and Sir 
Samuel were both buried in Kaill 
Church, which is seen in the View. 
The origiaa) drawing from which this 
is copied was taken in company with 
Lady Romilly in 1794. 

The Parish of Knill, inthe Hundred 
of Wigmore, and county of Here- 
ford, is situated oo the. very borders 
of Herefordshire, ‘adjoining. Radnor- 
shire: it is two miles and a quarter 
froth Kington, four miles from. Pres- 
teigue, and about twenty from, the 
Couniy-towg. It is a discharged Rec- 
tory, valued ia the King's Books at 
41. 10s. The Patron is.Col, Garbett. 
The Charch is dedicated to St. Mi- 
chael. The Resident Population ia 
1801, was 72. Je 





* see vol. LXXXVIIL, part ii. pp. 465, 


est daughier; whose lamented death, 46°. 633. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
OXFORDSHIRE. (Corttinued from p. 216.) 


COLLEGES AND HALLS, continued. 

M/A AGDALEN COLLEGE was founded by William of Waynfleet, Bp. of 
A Winchester, as a Hall, in 1448 ; and converted into a College in 1457. 
The great tower of beautiful Gothic architecture, was built in 1492. Of 
the new quadrangle, one side only is finished. It was built in 1733, from a 
design of Holdsworth, author of “* Muscipule,” avd is 300 feet long. The 
Chapel is very elegant: the windows of painted glass: over the altar is a 
beautiful painting of * Our Saviour bearing his Cross,” by Moralez; and 
“ The Last Judgment,” by Fuller, praised by Addison. In the court is a 
series of hyeroglyphics sculptured in stone. The great oak at the entrance 
of the water-walk, noticed by Evelyn, fell June 27, 1789. It was more than 
600 years old, and its cubic contents 754 feet. Magdalen, was visited hy Ed- 
ward IV. in 1481; Richard III. in 1483; Arthur, Prince of Wales, in 1496 
and 1501; Henry, Prince of Wales, matriculated bere in 1605; and Fairfax 
aod Cromwell, who dined here and were created Doctors of Civil Law in 
1649.—Of this College, Prelates, Canoinat Pors of Canterbury; Bolton 
of Armagh ; Carpinat Wousey, Lee, and Frewen of York ; Cooper of Win- 
chester; Longland of Lincoln; Warner of Rochester; Nicholson of Glou- 
cester; Larimer, atid Hovcu of Worcester (who, whilst President, manfully 
vindicated the privileges of the Fellows against James 11.); Mayhew of He- 
reford; Hoxne of Norwich; and Hopkius of Derry. Statesmen, Sir Francis 
Koollys; and Jobn and George Digby, Earls of Bristol. Classical Scholars, 
Walton Haddon; and Field Dean of Gloucester. Benefactors to Learning, 
Sia Tuomas Bopiey; and Dean Colet. Divines, Roper; Lawrence Humph- 
rey (buried in the chapel, 1590); Pierce, and Hammoxp. Martyrelogist, 
Fox. Cosmographer, Heylin. Lexicographer, Coles. Grammarians, Livy ; 
and Robertson. Philologist, Chilmead. Diplomatist, Sir Thomas Roe. Dre- 
matiet, Sir Robert Howard. Parliamentarian, Hampven, Physicians, Wot- 
ton; and Linacre. Astrologer, Forman. Traveller and Biographer, Dr. - 
Thomas Smith. Historian, Giszon. Poets, Wither; Avpison (who wrote 

Gent. Mac. October, 1820. his 
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his-Cato whilst a scholar here); Cortrns; Yaldeo, Holdsworth, and Hurdis, 
Tory, Sacueverett. Nonconformist, Gale. 

Merron Couxece, the oldest College in Oxford, derives its name from 
Walter de Merton, Bp. of Rochester and Chancellor of England, who fouuded 
it in 1264. It has three courts, the principal of which is 110 feet by 100. 
The Library, the most antient in the Kingdom, was founded by Rede, Bp. of 
Chichester, in 1376. In the Chapel is a beautiful cross commemorative of 
John Bloxham and John Whytton, warden and benefactor. The windows 
are richly painted; the East window is very handsome. Over the altar is 
“* The Crucifixion,” by Tintoret. The first common room in the University 
was fitted up here in 1661. Merton was the temporary abode of Catharine 
of Arragon in 1518; Elizabeth in 1592; Henrietta-Maria in 1644; and Alex- 
ander Emperor of Russia, and his sister the Duchess of Oldenburgh, after- 
wards Queen of Wurtenburgh, in 1814.—Of this College, Reformer, Wick- 
LirFE. Prelates, Bradwardin, * Doctor profundus,” and Islip of Canterbury; 
Fitz-James of Londons; Waynruzet of Winchester; Rede, Bickley, and 
Carleton, of Chichester; Rodburne of St. David’s (who built the tower and 
gateway here); Hoorer of Gloucester; Jewext and Joho Earle (author of 
* Micro-Cosmography,” buried in the Chapel, 1665) of Salisbury; Rey- 
nolds of Norwich; and Huntingdon of Raphoe. Schoolmen, Duns Scotus, 
*“* Doctor Subtilis ;” and William Occam, “ Doctor Invincibilis.” Scholars, 
Drusivs; Sin Henry Savire (cenotaph in the chapel, died 1622); and Far- 
naby. Geometricians and Astronomers, Henry Briggs, first Savilian Pro- 
fessor (monument in the chapel, 1630), and Bainbridge. Benefactor to Learn- 
ing, Sin Tuomas Bovey (buried here in 1613, his monument by Nicholas 
Stone, cost 200/.) Diplomatist, Sir Isaac Wake. Parliamentarian General, 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. Antiquary and Biographer, ANTHONY 
Woop (buried in the chapel, 1695); Orientalist, Samuel Clarke, the first 
Archytypographer of the University. Lawyer, Sir Nathaniel Brent. Roman 
Catholic, Cressy. Poets, Grimoald; and Heywood. Essayist, Sir Ricuarp 
Sree.e. Physicians, Chamber; Owen; Harvey, discaverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood ; Goulston, founder of the Goulstonian Lecture ; and Dick- 
enson. Critic, Tyrwhitt. Numismatist, et 

New Couvece was founded by William of Wykebam, Bp. of Winchester, in 
1379-80, by the name of ** Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre in Oxenford,” 
but its familiar appellation of New College has been ever since retained, 
although it is the oldest college in the University as to its principal buildings, 
and the seventh in the order of foundation. Quadrangle 168 feet by 129. 
The Chapel is the most magnificent in Oxford. Cloisters 106 feet by 105. 
Anti-chapel 80 feet by 36. Choir 100 by 35. The windows are of painted 
glass. In the great West window is “ The Nativity,” below which are “ The 
Seven Cardinal Virtues,” executed’ by Jervais from cartoons by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Here is preserved the superb crosier of the founder, sil ver-gilt. 
The Hall is 78 seet by 35. The Garden-court was finished in 1684.—Of this 
College, Prelates, Cuicuete and Waruam of Canterbury ; Thomas de Cran- 
ley of Dublin (buried in the chapel, 1417); Lowrn of London; Bilson of 
Winchester; Russel of Lincoln, the first perpetual Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity ; Sherborn of Chichester ; Beckington, Lake, and Kenn (one of the 
Seven Bishops) of Bath and Wells; Bisse of Hereford ; Lavington of Exeter; 
Gunning, and Turner (one of the Seven Bishops) of Ely. Statesmen, Sir 
Henry Sydney ; and William Fiennes, Lord Say and Sele. Lawyers, Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Herbert ; and Wood, author of “ Institutes.” Civilians, 
Sir Henry Martin; Sir Thomas Ryves; and Dr. Zouch. Martyr, Philpot. 
Mathematician, Lydiat. Antiquary, Talbot. Biogruphers, Pitts, and Oldys. 
Epigrammatists, Bastard ; and Owen. Learned Printer, Fowler. Physicians, 
Baley; and Musgrave. Roman Catholics, Harding ; Saunders; and Staple- 
ton. Scholars, Grocyn; James Bond, first Librarian of the Bodleian; and 
Holmes. Poets, Turberville; Herbert Earl of Pembroke; Sir.Henry Wot- 
ton; Somervile; and Pitt. Translator, Dr. William Smith. Political Writer, 
Bruno Ryves, Dean of Windsor. Miscellaneous Writers, Spence; Dr. Glos- 


ter Ridley, and his son James. 
OriEL 
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Oise Coxtece was founded in 1324 by Edward II. at the iostigation of 
Adam de Brom, Rector of Hanworth, in Middlesex, who was buried in St. 
Mary’s Church; Oxford, 1332. Its name is derived from a large messuage, 
called “ La Croile,” given to the College by Edward III. in 1327, to which 
the Scholars soon removed. Hall 50 fect by 20. Library 83 feet long, 28 
broad, and 20 high. Among the plate are two curious cups, one given by 
Edward II. (engraved in Gent’s. Mag. for May, 1784); the other by Bp. Car- 
Seed this College, Prelates, Arundel of Canterbury ; Butter of Dur- 

am; Pecock of Chichester ; Carpenter, donor of the cup; and Lloyd (one 
of the Seven Bishops) of Worcester. Roman Catholic, Cardinal Allen. Law- 
yers, the Republican Pryone ; Chief Justices Scroggs, and Hor. Embas- 
sador, Sir Henry Unton. Seaman, Sin Warter Raveicu. Satirisis, Lang- 
land, author of “ Pierce Plowman ;” and Barclay, of * Ship of Fools.” Di- 
vine, Berriman. Wit and Poet, Braithwaite, author of “ Drunken Barnaby.” 
Schoolmaster und Critic, Dr. Joseph Warton. 

Pemeroxke Cotiece was founded in 1624, on the site of Broadgates-hall, 
by the bequest of Thomas Tesdale, esq. of Glympton, in this county, aug- 
mented by Richard Wightwick, Rector of East Ildesley in Berkshire. It 
was so named in compliment to William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, at that 
time Chancellor of the University.—Of Broadgates Hall and this College, 
Prelates, Moore of Canterbury; Newcome of Armagh; Bonner of London ; 
and Cardinal Repingdon of Lincoln. Lawyers, Chief Justice Dyer; and Sir 
Wittiam Buackstone. Topographers, Campen, and Morant of Essex. 
Parliamentarian, Pym. Warrior, Carew Earl of Totness. Physician, Sir 
Thomas Browne. Classical Scholar, Durell. Metaphysician and Mystic, 
Henderson. Calvinistic Methodist, Whitfield. Dramatist, Southerv. Poets, 
Shenstone and Graves. Moralist, Dr. Samuret Jounson. 

QueeEn’s Cottece was founded in 1340 by Robert Eglesfield, Rector of 
Burgh sultus Stanmore in Cumberland, and Confessor to Philippa Queen of 
Edward IlI. He was buried in the old chapel of this college in 1349. The 
present buildings form an oblong 300 feet by 220; and consist of two qua- 
drangles; the South, begun 1710, architect Hawksmoor, is 140 feet by 130; 
the North is 130 by 90. The Hall is 60 feet by 30: the Library 123 feet 
long. The old song at bringing in the Boar's head to dinner on Christmas- 
day is given in Gent’s. Mag. vol. LI]. The modern song is in “ The Oxford 
Sausage.”—Of this College was Henry V. who when he appeared before his 
father Henry 1V. on being suspected of an intention to disturb the peace of 
the realm, was ‘‘ apparelled in a gowne of blew sattin, full of oilet holes, at 
every hole the needle hanging by a silk thred with which it was sewed.” 
This dress, which Andrews says has puzzled antiquaries and critics to account 
for, was emblematical of his peaceful pursuits as an academician of this col- 
lege, and is a rebus on the name of its founder, Eaglesfield, formed of aiguille 
needle, and fil thread ; and there is still a custom for the bursar to present at 
New Year’s day to every member of the college a needle and thread, with 
the advice, “‘ Take this and be thrifty." —OF this College, the Reformer, 
Wicturrre. Prelates, Cardinal Bainbridge of York ; Nicholson of Cashel ; 
Carpinat Beaurorr and Langton of Winchester; Compton and Gisson of 
London; Potter of Carlisle; Barlow of Lincuolo; Carleton of Chichester ; 
and Tanner of St. Asaph. Lawyers, Chief-Justice Sir John Banks; and 
Chief-Baron Sir Edward Turnour. Philosopher, Hautey. Orientalist, Hyde. 
Saxonists, Rawlinson; and Thwaites. Greek Scholars, Mill; and Milton. 
Biographer, Smith. Arithmetician, Wingate. Lexicographer, Holyoak. 
Physician, Floyer. Dramatist, Wycherley. Traveller, Shaw. Antiquaries, 
Burton, commentator on Autuninus, Hugh Todd, aod Rowe Mores. Divines, 
the Northern Apostle, Bernarv Gitpin ; his descendant the amiable William 
Gilpin, author on the Picturesque ; Seed ; Horneck ; aud Rotheram. Poets, 
Appison; Tickell; Cottins; and Dalton. The murdered Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. Buro, author of * Justice of the Peace.” 

Sr. Joun’s Cotiece was fuunded in 1555, and dedicated to ** God, the 
Virgin Mary, and St. John Baptist,” by Sir Thomas White, who was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1553, and was buried in the chapel of this college, 1566. 
Ia the Library is a valuable collection of books and MSS. given by Abp. 

Laud, 
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Laud, who gave also the two brazen statues of Charles I. and his queen by 
Fanelli, cost 400/. and built three sides of the principal quadrangle, architect, 
Inigo Jones. The fine East window of the chapel cost 15007. Of this Col- 
lege, Prelates, Laup and Juxon of Canterbury (both Presidents of the Col- 
lege, and both buried in its chapel: Laud, who was beheaded, 1644-5, and 
whose body was removed here from All Hallows, Barking, London, in 1663 ; 
and Juxon in the same year) ; Dawes of York ; and Mew of Winchester. States- 
men, Sir Balstrode Whitelocke, the annalist ; and Sir William Trumbull, 
friend of Pope. Lawyer, Chief Justice Sic James Whitelocke. Mathemati- 
cians and Astronomers, Blagrave; Briggs, first Savilian Professor ; and Ed- 
ward Bernard (who was buried in this chapel, 1697). Chronologer, Sir John 
Marsham. Physicians, Levinz; James; and Monro. Botanists, How ; Sher- 
rard; and Dillenius. Antiquarics, Dr. Richard Rawlinson (whose heart is 
in an urn io this chapel, 1755); Dr. Ducarel; and Sir Joseph Ayloffe. Po- 
litical Economist, Tucker, Dean of Gloucester. Political Party-writer, Am- 
herst. Schoolmasters, Bonwicke; and Bishop the poet. Jesuit, Campian. 
Dramatists, Shirley ; and Higgons. Dramatic Commentator, Whalley. 

Tainity Cotiece was founded in 1554-5, and dedicated to “ the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity,” by Sir Thomas Pope, Privy Counsellor to Henry VIII. 
and Mary I. He died in 1558-9, and was buried in St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
London, whence his body was removed to this chapel in 1567. The altar- 
piece is beautifully carved by Grinling Gibbons. Among the plate is an ex- 
quisitely engraved silver chalice, given by Sir Thomas Pope, which belonged 
to the Abbey of St. Alban’s.—Of this College, Prelates, SueLpon of Canter- 
bury; Cobbe of Dublin; Warp of Salisbury; Lronside and Ralph Bathurst 
(monument in this chapel, 1704) of Bristol. Statesmen, Calvert first Lord 
Baltimore ; Montague Earl of Halifax; Pirr Eart or Caatnam; and Lord 
North, afterwards Second Earl of Guildford. Lawyers, Setpen and Lord 
Chancellor Somers. Divines, Cuintincwortu; Derham; and Whitby. 
Naturalist, Evelyn, author of **Sylva.” Republican Generals, |reton; and 
Ludlow. Traveller, Sir Henry Blount. Mathematicians, Allen; Gillibrand; 
and Potter. Poets, Sir John Denham; Settle; Merrick; Thomas Warton 
(monument in the chapel, 1790) ; and Headley. Founder of the Poetry Lec- 
ture, Birkinhead. Political Writer, Harrison, author of “*Oceana.” Anti- 
quaries, Aubrey; Wise; and Lethuellier. Heraldic Writer, Sir Edward 
Bysche. Collector, Coxeter. Hydraulist, Sit John Ford. 

University Cottece was founded in 1280 by the University, with the 
money bequeathed by William of Durham, who died at Rouen 1249. Front 
260 feet. The West quadrangle is 100 feet square. The East Court has only 
three sides, each about 80 feet long.—Of this College, Prelates, Abbot and 
Potter of Canterbury ; Matthew of York; Riptey of London; Skirlaw, 
Cardinal Langley ; and Sherwood of Durham; Flemming of Lincoln ; and 
Lyttelton of Carlisle. Lawyers, Sir Dudley Digges; Chief Justice Sir George 
Cooke; and Sir Robert Chambers. General, Oglethorpe, founder of Georgia. 
Mathematicians, Leonard and Thomas Digges. Saxonist, Elstob. Orienta- 
lists, Loftus; and Sir Witti1am Jones (cenotaph by Flaxman io the chapel, 
he died 1794). Historians, Lonp Hersert or Cuersury; and Carre. 
Poets, Stanyhurst; and Jago. Dramatic Biographer, Langbaine. Physi- 
cian, Ravciirse. Divine, Bingham. Roman Catholic, Walker. Noncon- 
Sormist, Flavel. 

Wapuam Cotrece was founded in 1610, from the bequest of Nicholas 
Wadham, esq. of Edge, in Somersetshire, and by Dorothy, his widow, the 
daughter of Sir William Petre. Cost 10,816/. Ts. 8d. The Hall is 70 feet by 
35. Library 55 by 30. Chapel 70 by 30. Anti-chapel 80 by 35. The East 
window finely painted by Van Linge. The origin of the Royal Society was 
in the philosophical meetings held over the gateway in this college under its 
warden, Dr. John Wilkins (afterwards Bp. of Chester), from 1652 to 1659, 
when he was made Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. — Of Wadham, 
Prelates, Witx1ns of Chester; Gauden of Worcester; Ward of Salisbury ; 
Sprat of Rochester; and Ironside of Bristol. Lawyer, Chief Justice Pratt. 

hysicians, Mayow and Austen. Astronomer, Costard. Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Onslow. Poets, Wilmot Earl of Rochester; Sir Charles 

Sedley ; 
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Sedley; Dr. Trapp; and Walsh. Translators, Creech, and Sydeobam. He- 
brician, Kennicott. Persian Lexicographer, Richardson. Classical Scholar, 
Bentiey. Philologist, Harris. Divine, Dr. Humphrey Hody (buried in the 
Chapel, 1106). Admiral, Buaxe. Architect, Sin Curisrorpner Wren. 
Botanist, Waruer. 

Worcester Cotrece was founded in 1714, from the bequest of Sir Tho- 
mas Cookes, Bart. of Bentley Pauncefort in the county of Worcester, whence 
its name. It was erected on the site of Gloucester Hall, so called from the 
title of Richard de Clare, 3d Ear! of Gloucester, who resided there in 1260, 
and was converted into a Seminary for Monks in 1283, in which were edu- 
cated the Historians of Walsingham and Winchcombe, and Whethamstede, 
Abbot of St. Alban’s. The Hall and Chapel are each 60 feet by 30. The 
Library, which is rich in architectural books and MSS. is 100 feet long.—Of 
Gloucester Hall, Traveller, Coryate. Mathematician, Allen. Poet, Lovelace. 
Philosopher, Sin Kenetm Dicsy. First Historical Professor, Weare. Of 
Worcester College, Comedian, Foote. Physician, Wall. Hebrician, Blayney. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Ursan, Under Salisbury Plain. 
PHANT or Urchfont House is 
the residence of Mrs. Compton, 

a short distance from Devizes, in the 
county of Wilts. It was built by Sir 
Wm. Pynsint, who gave this and his 
other property to the late Lord Chat- 
ham, on account of his political cha- 
racter. Lord Chatham afterwards 
sold it to the Duke of Queensbury, 
who leased it out on lives. 1t is held 
now under Wm. Salmon of South 
Broom House, near Devizes. In a 
field in this parish, adjoining to Wick- 
ham Green, the property of Wm. 
Tinker, Esq. of Littleton, in this 
county, are three graves, of John, 
Jacob, and Humphry Giddons, who 
are said to have died of the plague. 
It appears, indeed, from the Parish 
Register, that this disorder raged in 
the parish in the year 1644, and it is 
natural to conclude that the above- 
mentioned persons were buried at that 
time, though there is no mention of 
their names in the Register. There 
is also a very remarkable circum- 
stance handed down to posterity, of 
the Minister of the Parish of Urch- 
font (Mr. Peter Glassbrook), his son, 
and four grandchildren, having died 
in the plague, and that they were bu- 
ried by the bands of a maid servant, 
the only one who survived, in the 
Vicarage house. A few years since, 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, late Vicar of this 
Parish, wishing to add to the height 
of his rooms, sunk the floor; in dog 
which, a number of human bones 
were found, which in a great mea- 
sure substantiates this traditionary 
account. In the same field where 


the three graves above-mentioned are 





to be seen, is a sort of subterraneous 
cavern, reported to have been a depot 
for the plunder, and hiding-place of a 
notorious robber by the name of 
Wapley, alias Quabb, who was after- 
wards tried and executed. 

Yours, &c. 

ee 
Tour In YORKSHIRE. 

(Continued from p. 228.) 
‘. situation of the town of Pon- 

tefract is pleasant; its streets 
spacious and well built, and its mar- 
ket (on Saturday) is considerable, and 
well supplied. There are many good 
shops; and an air of cheerful neat- 
ness seems generally to prevail. Be- 
sides the Church there are places of 
divine worship appropriated to Me- 
thodists, Quakers, and Independents. 
There is also a Free Grammar School 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, a Cha- 
rity School supported by subscription, 
and several alims-houses, endowed by 
Dr. Watkinson. The civil jurisdic- 
tion of the Borough is vested in the 
Mayor and twelve Aldermen, who 
are all Justices of the Peace; and 
their Town Hall, which is a large 
and not inelegant building, besides 
being used for the meetings of the 
Corporation, has holden io it the 
Easter Quarter Sessions for the whole 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Borough has seat two mem- 
bers to Parliament ever since the 23d 
of Edw. I., the right of election be- 
ing in the resident householders, cal- 
culated at about 620. 

There was formerly a market cross, 
called St. Oswald's Cross, which was 
taken down in the year 1735, and on 
the 


CLericus. 
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the place of its site, a handsome dome 
erected, which is supported by Doric 
pillars. This appears to be a fashion 
in Yorkshire, as a similar building is 
observable at Beverley. 

Contiguous to the town is the park, 
acommon pasture, on which every 
housekeeper has a right to feed a cow 
or horse by day, upon the payment of 
a small acknowledgment to the Cor- 
poration. On this ground there are 
annual Races, often well attended, 
and a commodious stand has been 
built for the use of the company. 

Thenursery grounds, which prettily 
border the town of Pontefract on the 
South-West, are said to he the oldest 
as well as the most extensive of the 
kind, in the North of England. 

About a mile and half from Ponte- 
fract once stuod a Castle belonging to 
the Dukes of Lancaster, and the hill 
there is still denominated Castle Syke 
or Site. Ina park on the right band 
(when passing towards Ackworth) is 
a mansion, during many years the 
residence of the Countess Dowager of 
Mexborough. It commands fine rich 
views, and a distant prospect of the 
magnificent seat of the Winns, for- 
merly the great Priory of Nostell. 

Descending into Ack worth, the ap- 
pearance of the Church on a beauti- 
ful hill, and the noble edifice which 
has been converted into a school for 
the children of Quakers, as well as 
many other buildings, are remarkably 
striking. 

The name of Ackworth is said to 
be derived from the abundance of 
oak trees in the neighbourhood. 
Oak is still pronounced yack in some 
parts of Yorkshire. 

This village is supposed to be one 
of the most healthy in the whole 
island, at least if credit may be given 
to the tables published by the learned 
and ingenious Dr. Percival of Man- 
chester, who calculated the average 
number of deaths at a remarkably 
low rate. It was probably on that 
account selected for building an ap- 
pendant nursery to the Foundling 
Hospital in London, which Institu- 
tion, however, having after some 
years declined, afforded by the sale of 
the premises at Ackworth, an oppor- 
tunity which was eagerly embraced 
by some benevolent Quakers, of con- 
verting it to its present highly-useful 
and beneficial purpose,—that of a 
School for the education of children 


of both sexes belonging to their per- 
suasion, 

This establishment having been re- 
peatedly described in print *, there is 
the less necessity for enlarging apon 
the particulars of its plan, which, 
however, may be said with great 
truth to reflect the highest credit 
upon those to whom the commanity 
is indebted for its original design, and 
for the laudable and exemplary man- 
ner in which it has been uniformly 
conducted. The edifice itself occu- 
pies a rising ground, and consists of a 
centre aod two wings connected to 
the main building by colonnades: the 
whole of white stone dug near the 
spot, and strongly and durably erect- 
ed, without ornament or decoration. 

Of the internal economy of the 
School, the highest character is given 
by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, not only those who are con- 
nected with the Quakers, but by all 
of every denomination and descrip- 
tion: and from the remarkable cir- 
cumstance of there never having yet 
occurred a single instance of gross 
or highly reprehensible misconduct 
amongst the persons who are con- 
cerned in the Institution, or the 
youth under their care, it may be 
fairly inferred that no ordinary de- 
gree of merit and of discretion are 
and have been united to produce so 
remarkable an instance of the judi- 
cious and faithful appropriation of a 
charitable fund. 

The parish church appears, from 
its style of architecture, to have been 
erected about the thirteenth century, 
and in the church are several monu- 
ments: amongst them one in memory 
of a branch of the Lowthers of Low- 


ther in Westmoreland. Against the’ 


wall is a tablet, under two Gothic 
arches, erected in memory of Frances, 
daughter of John Saville, Earl of 
Pomfret, and wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Bradley, Rector of Ackworth, and 
Chaplain to CharlesI., who in that 
capacity attended the unfortunate 
Monarch in his last moments. On 
the death of the King, Dr. Bradley 
was deprived of his benefice, but re- 
stored to it after the return of 
Charles Il. There is also a monu- 
ment in memory of Edward Watkin- 


* See particularly vol. IIL. of Dr. Lett- 
som’s *‘ Hints to promote Beneficence,” 
&c. in which work is given an elevation of 
the House at Ackworth. 
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son, son of Dr. W. Watkinson, of 
whom a very curious but correct ac- 
couut was inserted iv the St. James's 
Chronicle in October or November, 
1804, 

The rectory of Ackworth is in the 
gift of the King as Duke of Lancas- 
ter, and the parsonage house adjoin- 
ing the churchyard. is remarkably 
pleasant, the grounds belonging to it 
being laid out with taste, and diversi- 
fied by a lawn, shrubbery, groves, 
water, and a grotto. 

Opposite to the Church is an alms- 
house, built and endowed by Mary 
Lowther, about the year 1741, fora 
school-master and six poor widows, 
with a stipend to each. 

There are many pretty neat resi- 
dences in and near the town, and a 
chalybeate spring of considerable 
strength, has long been occasionally 
resorted to by invalids, but without 
having arisen to any great degree of 
celebrity. 

Before I close my remarks, it may 
not be impertinent to add, that the 
late celebrated Dr. Buchan once re- 
sided at Ackworth, and here com- 
posed some of his medical works: 
that Dr. Watkinson here wrote a 
Treatise on Economy; and Dr. Jona- 
than Binns, the able and indefatigable 
physician and superiatendant of the 
Quakers’ School, produced a very 
useful preliminary work, entitled “An 
Introduction to English Grammar.” 

The village of Ackworth is popu- 
lous, the neighbouring lands fruitful 
and productive, and the estates con- 
sequently valuable. The manor is 
held in the name of seven persons 
chosen out of the body of freeholders, 
but is properly vested in them all 
collectively; and the seven trustees 
are cenominated the Lords. Ack- 
worth Park is a separate and distinct 
manor, not, as I understand, in any 
respect dependent upon the greater, 
which, if I am correctly informed, is 
not called a paramount manor. 

Yours, &c. Viator. 
rr 

Mr.Urnpan, Shrewsbury, July 25. 

N addition to the account of the 

late Mr. Simpson of this town, in 
vol. LXXXV. i. 572, I inclose you 
the loscription oti a Monument re- 
cently erected in the Church of St. 
Chad. The Monument consists of a 
table deeply panelled, flanked with a 
fluted pilaster on each side, and sur- 


mounted with a richly-carved frieze 5 
round the whole runs a guillochi, 
charged with roses, and inclosing 
above the table a circular-headed 
niche, containing a fine bust of the 
deceased, by Chantrey. The whole is 
executed in beautiful sfatuary mar- 
ble. The Inscription is in Roman 
capitals. 

** John Simpson, born at Stenhouse in 
Midlothian, 1755, died in this parish, June 
15th, 1815. As a man, he was moral, 
gentle, social, and friendly; in his pro- 
fessional capacity, diligence, accuracy, 
and irreproachable integrity, insured him 
esteem aud confidence wherever he was 
employed, And lasting monuments of 
his skill and ability will be found in the 
building of this Church, which he super- 
intended ; the Bridges of Bewdley, Dun- 
keld, Craig Ellachie, and Bonar; the Aque- 
ducts of Pootcysyl'e, and Chirk, and the 
Locks and Basins of the Caledonian Canal. 
The strength and maturity of his Chris- 
tian faith and hope were seen conspicuous 
in his last illness. To his exemplary con- 
duct as a husband and a father, his af- 
flicted widow and daughters erect this 
memorial of affection and regret.” 


Yours, &c. D. Parxes. 
I 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
JSrom Varerivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Carsy, West Square. 


(Continued from p. 34.) 

N the course of his victorious ca- 

reer, Alexander the Great, havin 

violently heated himself by a forc 
march on a sultry day, had the im- 
prudence to plunge into the river 
Cydnus, whose waters were remark- 
able for their extreme colduess. The 
consequence of this rash act was such 
as might naturally have been expect- 
ed: a universal chill and torpor seized 
his whole frame; and he was taken 
out senseless, and, to all appearance, 
nearly dead. He recovered his senses, 
however, but still lay dangerously ill ; 
when, in a consultation of his medi- 
cal attendants, it was determined that 
a certain potion should be adminis- 
tered to him, which was accordingly 
prepared by his chief physician, Phi- 
lip. Meantime, a letter had arrived 
from Parmenio, one of his generals, 
cautioning the king against that same 
Philip, as bribed by the Persian mo- 
narch Darius, to poison his master,— 
Alexander read the letter, but did not 
communicate it to any person, until 
Philip eutered with the bowl con- 
taining, 
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taining, either the vital or the 
deadly draught. At that critical mo- 


ment, the king presented the letter 
to Philip with one hand, while, with 
the other, he took the bowl, and fear- 
lessly quaffed its contents.—The event 
rewarded his generous confidence with 
a speedy and effectual recovery.— 
Lib. 3, 8, 6 Extern. 

The celebrated geometrician and 
astronomer, Archytas of Tareatum, 
displayed, on a trying occasion, ao 
example of coolness and self-com- 
mand, which might serve as a useful 
jesson to those irascible mortals who 
are over-hasty to inflict punishment 
for every slight offence.— Having been 
long absent from home, while altend- 
ing the lectures of Pythagoras in a 
distant city — on his return, he found 
his land in a state of: ruinous waste, 
through the culpable negligence of 
his steward.—That painful discovery 
naturally excited a wrathful emotion 
in his bosom: yet he repressed his 
rising passion, and, turning to the 
guilty slave, simply said to him, “ I 
would severely punish you, were it 
not that I am angry.” — Lib. 4,1, 
1 Extern. 

Pittacus, one of the famed Seven 
Sages, had been bitterly and scurri- 
lously lampooned by the poet Al- 
ceus, and was afterward, by the iree 
choice of his fellow citizens, invested 
with the absolute sovereignty of Mi- 
tylené, his native city, which was also 
the birth-place and residence of the 
satirist. Thus exalted, the injured 
sage had ample means of vengeance 
against his enemy, and might have 
taken his life, as the forfeit for his 
wanton attacks: but he contented 
himself with gently hinting to him, 
how completely he now had him in 
his power.—Lib. 4, 1, 6 Extern. 

The Syrian monarch, Antiochus the 
Great, after having been conquered 
by Scipio Asiaticus, and stripped of a 
considerable portion of his dominions, 
was often heard to acknowledge bim- 
self much obliged to the Romans for 
that privation, as for an important 
service; since, by narrowing the 
boundaries of his kingdom, they had 
relieved him from the laborious ma- 
nagement of too extensive an empire. 
—Lib. 4,2, 9 Ext. 

( To be continued. J 
—— 

Mr. Urzan, Bath, Aug. 5. 

PRESUME to trouble you witha 

short account of an obscure man 





Antient Anecdotes. — A self-taught Painter. 





[Oct. 


of genius with whom, by accident, I 
lately became acquainted; hoping 
through the medium of a Publication 
so generally circulated and so ad- 
mired as the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
to attract the notice of the enlighten- 
ed towards one on whom Nature has 
conferred such talents as ought not to 
be lost to society from want of en- 
couragement. 

During the last month, while re- 
siding at Clifton, 1 frequented Mr. 
Lane’s Librarythere, and found much 
pleasure in conversing with the very 
vbliging and respectable Proprietor, 
who one day speaking of Painting, 
informed me that there was an un- 
taught Artist living next door to his 
house, whose works had a consider- 
able share of merit; and that he 
wished me to see him, atid some of 
his performances. Soon after a young 
man presented himself, and produced 
a copy in oils, on wood, of a well- 
known original Portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, executed by him 
chiefly by candle-light, and under the 
further disadvantages of never hav- 
ing seen a picture painted, never 
been taught to draw, knowing no- 
thing of the art of mixing colours, 
and being perpetually taken off from 
his pursuit by the duties of his hum- 
ble station, that of footman to a lady 
of distinction. His portrait of the 
lovely and luckless Mary (which is 
bat copied from a copy) has been 
declared to evince great natural 
powers; and the same praise has been 
given by several who have seen them, 
to different productions of his pencil, 
mostly likenesses, as large as life, of 
individuals among his acquaintances. 

The applause of the unskilful is 
worthless; I therefore withhold mine; 
but cannot help saying, that I wish 
the abilities and enthusiasm of this 
man could meet with so much atten- 
tion from a discerning and generous 
Publick as might lead to his obtain- 
ing some lessons of instruction in the 
delightful art, for the cultivation of 
which Nature seems to have designed 
him. The name of the person who 
is the subject of this communication, 
is somewhat remarkable; and he isa 
native of a county to which England 
is already indebted for no less a man 
than the illustrious John Opie. Hax- 
nisat Lyne comes from Helstone in 
Cornwall, where he was for some 


years an assistant gardener in a Cler- 
gyman's family. E. M. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 1. 

iy vol. LXX XIX. ii. p. 565, you 

have given a just Memoir of the 
late John Bowles, Esq.; to which you 
may add, that he was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws in the 
University of Douay, 25th March, 
1779; and to that of Licentiate in 
the same University, Lith May, 1781. 

A marble Tablet has recently been 
erected to his memory * in the South- 
west aile of the Abbey Church at 
Bath ; of which I send you a correct 
Drawing. (See Plate II.) 

Yours, &c. E. D. 
ee 

Account oF Rio pe JANEIRO. 

(Continued from p. 191.) 

to Aqueduct isa most useful and 

laudable work. The outline and 
plan of this immense structure is 
grand, but the materials used in its 
construction are bad, the whole being 
built with small stones, and faced with 
half-burnt bricks; and the mortar, 
from the sandy quality of the mate- 
rials mixed with it, wants adhesion; 
therefore it requires continual repairs 
to keep it in order, and preserve the 
regular channel for the conveyance 
of the water with which the whole 
town is supplied through this medium, 
from a distance of six miles. The 
principal division of this pile is con- 
structed on the plan of the anticnt 
Roman works of a similar descrip- 
tion; and it extends nearly 1200 paces 
over a natrow valley, and unites two 
mountains: the water is thus convey- 
ed in a direct line to the street oppo- 
site the entrance of the King’s garden, 
where a magnificent fountain of gra- 
nite receives it, and from thence the 
element is conveyed by pipes to the 
monastery of St. Anthony, and the 
Palace Square, and from thence distri- 
buted through the same medium to 
the other quarters of the town, 

The Palace Square, opposite to the 
principal landing-place, is small; it 
contains the Palace Royal Chapel, 
and Carmelite Church. The Palace 
is a plain building of granite and free- 
stone, of three stories, with balconies; 
it isspacious. The principal entrance 
leads to a guard-room, from which 
the ascent to the upper apartments is 





* The Epitaph is so legible on the 
Plate, that we need not repeat it here.— 
Eprr. 

Gent. Mac. Oclober, 1820. 
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by a lofty flight of stone steps. The 
Royal apartments are situated in the 
wing fronting the water; it is plea- 
sant for a commercial residence ; but 
for a Royal palace it is too near the 
noise aud bustle of the town. The 
drawing room leads through a range 
of apartments united by folding-doors, 
the ceiling is richly stuccoed and gilt, 
and the sides are hung with gobelin 
tapestry and mirrors, with a few por- 
traits of the Royal Family. Adjoin- 
ing the Palace is the Chapel, attached 
to a square tower, in which there is 
a ponderous bell suspended, which in 
ringing projects out of the window, 
and produces a most dull and heavy 
sound. The fagade of the Chapel, 
towards the square, forms a pediment, 
ornamented with pilasters, and the 
eutrance from the square is by a flight 
of steps over a wooden platform. 
The interior of this Chapel dazzles the 
sight, by the elaborate profusion of 
carving and gilding with which it is 
ornamented ; the ceiling is stuccoed 
and paiuted in fresco, and, ranged on 
each side, there are twelve half-length 
portraits, representing the Apostles 
with their attributes; the —_e 
is a picture of the Adoration of the 
Virgin, in which a strong likeness of 
the King, with some of the Royal 
Family, are introduced,—the figures 
are in the act of making genuflections 
with clasped and uplifted hands, and 
the Virgin is pourtrayed with the 
child in her arms, surrounded by an- 
gels immerging from a radiant cloud 
of glory; this picture is allowed by 
the best judges to possess consider- 
able merit. There is a lofty organ in 
the gallery opposite the altar, richly 
ornamented with cherubims and an- 
gels, in sculpture and gilding. The 
establishment of this edifice is on a 
grand and most expensive seale.— 
Amongst the vocal performers there 
are three Italians (eunuchs), who are 
considered to be first-rate singers, and 
retained at enormous salaries; the 
instrumental performances are excel- 
lent. The Clergy attached to this 
Chapel wear cocked hats with purple 
stockings, which gives them a singu- 
lar appearance. 

The Carmelite Church, which is 
attached to the Chapel, is, like those 
already described, profusely carved, 
gilt, and painted; in fact, the interior 
has more the appearance of an opera 

house 
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house than a temple dedicated to the 
worship of the Deity, particularly 
during the processions, which are the 
most gaudy pageants that can be ima- 
gined. Here they are got up, to make 
use of a theatrical expression, in a 
true pantomimical taste, and the 
whole arranged in heraldic order. 
Um vecsccee , 1819, we saw this splen- 
did religious exhibition; the first 
object was a wooden image of the 
Crucifixion, as large as life, which 
was fixed on a pedestal, and carried 
out of the Church by four stout 
Monks; the next in succession were 
the twelve Apostles, conveyed in the 
same manner; the host then follow- 
ed, carried under a canopy of satin, 
fringed with gold, and glittering with 
diamonds, and supported by four 
bishops, clad in splendid pontifical 
robes. On each side of the host 
twelve young girls appeared dressed 
as angels with wings affixed to their 
shoulders. After this part of the 
ceremony passed, fifty Monks ap- 
peared marshalled three deep, with 
each an immense wax candle blazing 
in his hand, to close the cavalcade, 
attended by a band of music, and 
guarded by a company of soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. During its pro- 
gress through the streets, several 
pieces of cannon were fired from the 
Palace Square, discharges were heard 
from the forts and ships of war in 
the Bay, sky-rockets and fireworks 
were displayed from the tower and 
roof of the Carmelite Church, the 
bells of all the churches in the city 
continued to ring, all the houses were 
illuminated, the streets were covered 
with bonfires, amidst the rattling of 
drums and the sound of trumpets ; in 
fact, this day was devoted to idleness; 
no business was transacted, all the 
shops were shut, and the whole of the 
population, men, women, and chil- 
dren, turved out, dressed in their best 
habilimeats, and paraded the streets 
all night. 

The Church of St. Francisco de 
Paulo, which stands in a square at 
the entrance of the Rua de Ovidoro, 
is a modern building, and in its con- 
struction the most simple, chaste, 
and unadorned structure in the town; 
the front is a regular piece of archi- 
tecture of the Lonic order; it is orna- 
mented with two steeples, a lofty 
flight of steps, and a magnificent por- 
tieo. 
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The Cemetery of this Church is in 
the form of a square, inclosed with a 
colonnade; under the arcades there 
are niches elevated about six feet 
above the ground, they are numbered 
in progressiov, and each serves as a 
place of interment; it is decorated 
with flower-pots and vases. 

The mode of interment is to bring 
the corpse, dressed in the best ap- 
parel, on a bier into the Church, 
where it is placed on a pedestal; then 
a procession of Monks come out of 
the sanctuary, each with a lighted 
taper in his hand, and the whole 
chaunting the burial service, whilst 
making continual genuflections, sprin- 
kling the body with holy water, and 
offerimg up smoking frankincense 
from a silver vase. When this part 
of the funeral rites is performed, a 
silent tribute of devotion takes place 
to invocate the mercy of God to the 
soul of the departed; when this is 
over, the body is removed to the se- 
pulchre attended by six Monks, the 
relations following, dressed in black 
robes, the whole carrying lighted 
candles, when the body is deposited 
in the niche, without a coffin; then 
the principal Monk takes a shovel of 
quick-lime from a bag, and strews it 
over the body, after which he spria- 
kles it with the holy water; the 
other Priests and persons present 
proceed in the same manner; when 
the body being sufficiently covered 
with lime, the niche is closed up 
with brick and mortar, the candles 
are extinguished, and the funeral ob- 
sequies end. This is the general 
manner of interment; there are no 
burial grounds or church-yards appro- 
priated for interments, and the floor 
of every church is divided into.com- 
partments which are numbered, and 
each is the separate property of a 
private family ;—#in fact, from the 
heat of the climate, and the exploded 
aod antiquated custom of burying in 
churches, if this mode of burying was 
not adopted to destroy the bodies, 
pestilence and the most fatal conse- 
quences resulting from contagion, 
might ensue, to the manifest destruc- 
tion of the lives of the surviving inha- 
bitants. There are some families 
that preserve the bones of their an- 
cestors for this purpose. After the 
flesh is consumed by the corroding 
operation of the lime, the bones are 
gathered from the ground, and — 
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sited in boxes, which are preserved in 
a bone-house attached to the Ceme- 
tery. The name of the deceased is 
inscribed on each box in golden let- 
ters, and some of those frail memo- 
rials of mortality—the boast of he- 
raldry, the pomp of power, are co- 


vered with velvet, and studded with 
gold and silver nails. A. Sinnor. 
I 
Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 8 


LLOW me to offer a few lines on 

the subject of the lamentation 
of your Correspondent “ C. 8.” (Part 
i. p. 513.) 

A worthy Dignitary of our Church, 
in a late extensive Visitation of 
Churches which he made, found that 
common basins were the general sub- 
stitutes, in the country villages at least, 
instead of the actual Fonts, for the re- 
ceiving of the water in the office of 
baptism. After he returned home, 
he devised a remedy for what he 
thought an indecorous practice. He 
made a drawing, or a model (1 know 
not which) of a vessel for the purpose, 
with some appropriate ornaments 
upon it, to stand in any Font. A 
mould has been cast for it, and some 
specimens of it made by Spode the 
Staffordshire- ware manufacturer ; and 
they may be had, I am informed, at 
Spode’s, fora moderate price. The 
first time I may be in town, I shall 
certainly procure one of them for use 
in the parish where | live: and it will 
be my care to see (as indeed it has 
always been, as to the vessel used for 
this purpose) that it be kept clean, 
and that the water put into it be pure. 

I agree with “ C.S.” most fully, 
that “‘ where the Rubrick is precise 
in its directions, no Minister is at li- 
berty to act contrary to it.” So it 
has been invariably my practice to 
refuse to administer baptism, in the 
Church, and at the Font: neither 
have I ever administered it in the 
private form, except in such cases 
as are warranted by the Rubrick. 
And the public receiving of the 
children, so baptised by me, * into 
the congregation of Christ’s flock,” 
has always followed, if the child 
lived, in the Church. The “ irre- 
verent, slovenly, and indecent man- 
ner” of performing the office of Bap- 
tism, in the instance alluded to by 
“C. S.” must shock every serious 
Christian and true member of our 
public form, ia any place but the 
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Church, who can only hope that such 
instances are rare. 

And here I am led to advert to an 
inattention (to say the least of it) of 
which many Clergymen are, | have 
reason to believe, guilty ; | mean that 
of deferring the entry in the Regis 
ter of private baptisms, until the pub- 
lic receiving into the Church of 
children so baptized. A moment's 
reflection must convince any person 
that the Baptism, though done pri- 
valely, is the thing to be registered, 
not the public receiving into the 
Church, as the baptism. Moreover, 
the late Register Act positively re- 
quires that the Register of “ every 
Baptism, whether private or public,” 
shall be entered, “as soon as possi- 
ble after the solemnization of it,;” 
but “ in no case, unless prevented by 
sickness or unavoidable impediments, 
later than within seven days after it.” 

I will only add my fervent aspira- 
tion, that, with every brother of my 
order, not only.a strict adherence to 
the Rubricks of our excellent Liturgy, 
and a reverent and decent perform- 
ance of all the offices belonging to it, 
but also a due obedience to the Acts 
of Parliament that direct our con- 
duct in any particular, may be consi- 
dered as matters of conscience ! 

Crericus Surriensis Paimus. 
illic 

Mr. Urpan, Oxford, Sept. 14. 

NDER the head * Oxford Anec- 
dotes” (p. 115), there is a severe 

and illiberal attack on the memory of 
the late Dr. Greene. The writer of 
this insidious article commences with 
an allusion to the establishment of 
discipline and good order at Christ 
Church by the late Dean, and he 
states that similar regulations were 
afterwards adopted in the other Col- 
leges and most of the Halls. The 
improved condition of Magdalen Hall 
is dated from the time that Dr. 
Greene resigned the offices of Vice- 
Principal and Tutor. Notwithstand- 
ing the “ nil nieé bonum,” the Doctor 
is charged with having confived the 
Greek studies of his junior pupils to 
the Gospel of St. Jobo, and the read- 
ing of the candidates for honours to 
the Anabasis of Xenophon. Zita 
conclades with an anecdote which 
bears the most evident marks of 
falsehood as well as malevolence. A 
pupil finding an inclivation to read a 
Greek 
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Greek author placed beyond the pale 
of Dr. G.’s recommendation, requests 
his assistance in the study of the Tra- 
gedies of Sophocles,—* the wining * 
Tutor replied—paltry boek, paltry 
book ; better take up the Offices at 
once.” A Tutor of more than 30 
years standing, is thus made to re- 
commend his pupil to take up, for 
his Greek examination, the Offices of 
Cicero—Credat Judeus! 

Why should this anonymous writer 
thus wantonly and uselessly wound 
the feelings of the friends of the de- 
ceased? Can it be for the purpose of 
lavishiog praise on others at the ex- 
pence of Dr. Greene’s character? 
This surely cannot be agreeable flat- 
tery, even to the only gentleman 
whom it can directly affect. Magda- 
len Hall is certainly a most respect- 
able house of education. It was so, 
likewise, when the learned Professor 
Ford presided, and Dr. Greene was 
Vice-Principal and Tutor. Educa- 
tion, morals, and discipline, were then 
as much attended to as now; and, | 
believe, the occurrences of Exami- 
nates belonging to that Society 
shining in the Examination Lists, are 
not now more numerous and striking 
than they were seven or eight years 
ago. D.L. 

ec . 

Poems or Lucretius, Pore, &c. 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 
(Continued from p. 209.) 

F the subject which elevated or in- 

voked the Muse of Pope, was’ 
not inferior to that which found so 
eminent a place in the thoughts and 
the poetry of Lucretius,—the rank 
and dignity of the theme upon 
which Browne has expatiated, yields 
in degree to none,—from the deep 
emotions of personal interest which 
it involves, and its general concern- 
ment, it is, perhaps, of all others 
which can come under the views of 
philosophy, accompanied with com- 
manding and dignified importance. 

Browne’s conception and arrange- 
ment of the various parts of his sub- 
ject is peculiarly happy, and calcu- 
lated to impart a proper effect to 
speculations of an elevated nature. 
He has, in the course of his Poem, 
pursued a serics of enquiries, all tend- 
ing to support and corroborate the 
fact, that an impression of the natu- 


* What does Zita mean by wining ? 
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ral immortality of the soul has gene- 
rally prevailed among the heathens, 
and even among barbarous and sa- 
vage nations, upheld by traditionary 
evidence, and by that native power 
of reason and observation, which 
most men have the gift of exercising 
for themselves. He has further en- 
deavoured to found the principle for 
which he contends, ov sound argu- 
ment, aud examines closely that evi- 
deuce which may be marshalled in 
support of the positions to which he 
inclines his creed. He at one time 
views the ills, the complexions, and 
the changes, and draws an estimate 


“of the pleasures which mark hu- 


man life; at another tries to ana- 
lyze the secret aspirations which 
each individual feels concerning a fu- 
ture existence and consciousness.— 
The exceptions of certain philoso- 
phers to this evidence and this light 
are likewise touched upon, and desig- 
nated as sophistical and fallacious. 
This great question, which forms the 
subject of Browne's philosophical 
Poem, likewise involves much lati- 
tude of thought. And here, perhaps, 
if it be asserted that the surmises of 
untutored nature upon this recondite 
question are faint and indistinct ; it 
may be asked, on the other hand, are 
the assurances which we receive from 
Scripture authority every way tend- 
ing to satisfy that curiosity and thirst 
for new ideas which will sometimes 
agitate the well-exercised and aspiring 
mind? The reality of such existence 
we with pious gratitude discover,— 
but the mode in which our intellec- 
tual energies are to expand, is still 
my sterious,—is still unknown. 

If ‘the aspirations of human reason 
are destined to feel their native im- 
becility, wheu endeavouring to dig 
io this fathomless mine,—the divine 
and the theologian, when he wishes 
to attain greater clearness on these 
important matters, or to ascertain 
any thing beyond the simple assur- 
ance which the Scriptures reveal, 
will find his views clouded with an 


. obscurity through which he is equally 


unable to pierce. Although the 
weakoess which overshadows our na- 
ture and circumscribes its intelligence 
for the most part to this single state 
of being, needs the consolatory as- 
surances of Revelation, whose bright 
and full effulgence unquestionably 
eclipses the twilight of our glimmer- 

ing 











ing taper, yet reason and moral feel- 
ing, which, originally implanted by a 
Beneficent Creator in the human 
breast, still glow with unabated 
warmth, are yet capable of antici- 
pating and believing what may never- 
theless receive additional strength of 
evidence from Divine Truth. 

In the developement of his subject, 
Browne has adduced extensive autho- 
rities in support of this sentiment 
which he adopts,—but the catalogue 
might have been considerably en- 
larged and augmented. If, with this 
view, we consult those oracles of 
learning and research Warburton and 


Cudworth, their testimony may serve. 


to prove,—the one that among most 
human establishments that existed in 
the antient world, this doctrine was 
promulgated and enforced by the 
most eminent legislators,—and the 
other, that with most of the sages of 
speculative reasoning it was favoured, 
and sometimes openly maintained. 

Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Thales, 
if they did not support the opinion of 
the soul’s immortality in its purer 
sense, taught its transmigration, and 
consequently itsincorporeality, and, by 
a pretty plain inference, its imperish- 
ability. If Plato and Socrates, by an 
easy and reprehensible acquiescence 
in the pagan rites of their country, 
which we feel at a loss to reconcile 
with their philosophical dignity of 
mind, professed aud even publicly 
taught the worship of heathen gods, 
they certainly, and especially the lat- 
ter, through the light and exercise of 
their own reason, had attained to 
much purer ideas of the soul's fu- 
ture existence than attached to the 
gross and sensual creed of their con- 
temporaries. 

Cicero, it is well known (to say 
nothing of the faint surmises, all tend- 
ing to the same end, of Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, and others), has, in his ** De 
Senectute,” unequivocally declared his 
sentiments in favour of thishypothesis, 
in several beautiful and elevated pas- 
sages,—hisoccasional indecision when, 
oo other occasions, he contemplates 
the possibility of its perishing with 
the body, may have arisen from the 
few means he had of obtaining a per- 
manent assurauce. 

We learn from Strabo and Casar 
that the Druids of antient Gaul and 
Britain maintained and disseminated 
the belief of the incorruptible nature 
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of the soul. Those among the In- 
dians, called Brachmans, we are | ike- 
wise told by Strabo, looked forward 
to a state of the highest happiness 
which was to attend them after this 
life, which belief is also professed by 
most of the roving tribes of Tartars 
who inhabit the central parts of Asia 
at thisday. Herodotus states it asa 
current opinion among the Egyptians, 
that the soul of man was immortal,— 
the Sarmatians, the Scythians, and 
Gomerians, are thought to have pro- 
fessed, in the primitive ages of the 
world, this doctrine ; and concerning 
the Thracians and Germans, Josephus, 
Solinus, and others, although they 
affirm a diversity of opinions to have 
prevailed, relate that many favour- 
ed the notion of the soul’s surviving 
its corporeal machine, and being 
translated into some happy state, 
which had doubtless a reference to 
one common immortality. Most of 
the sects among the Hindoos in mo- 
dern India have, it is well known, 
some faint indistinct reference to a 
future existence, and a state of re- 
wards and punishmeots,—and the sa- 
vage and migratory tribes which bor- 
der upon Canada and the Great Lakes, 
have one uniform tradition of the 
soul’s surviving the body, and its se- 
parate and eternal consciousness in 
the world of spirits. 

Such are the testimonies, and such 
the flow of speculation, which spon- 
taneously offer themselves whilst 
viewing the subject of the De Immor- 
talitate Animi; in the course of which 
its author examines the various te- 
tels which his design brings before 
him with calmness aad intelligence, 
and may be said to be prompt in dis- 
tinguishing truth, and firm in reject- 
ing error. 

Among productions in our lan- 
guage, which have been thought to 
come under the denomination of phi- 
losophical, the ** Night Thoughts” of 
Dr. Young, and the “ Pleasures of 
Imagination” of Dr. Akenside, may 
perhaps, be not improperly ranked. 
These well-known and well-establish- 
ed Poems, however, although occa- 
sionally in their matter and style re- 
sembling those whose subjects and 
merits have been peculiarly the ob- 
ject of the present Essay,—areclearly, 
neither in the design of their whole, 
nor the division of their various parts, 
of the same class or description. ‘ 

The 
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The first of these compositions has 
ever heen esteemed of a mixed kind. 
Partaking alternately of the Descrip- 
tive, the Pathetic, the Devotional, and 
the Preceptive casts, these extraor- 
dinary efforts of a vigorous mind and 
fine imagination, often exhibit noble 
specimens of various and distinct 
walks in poetry, and give repeated 
indications of the richest treasures of 
knowledge heing blended and asso- 
ciated with the wild flights of nature 
and of genius; which, although they 
do not, from their peculiar com- 
plexion, occupy a first-rate place in 
the annals of our Literature, are yet 
well worthy of the countenance and 
attention of the most intelligent, 
whose estimate must be highly ho- 
nourable to their rank as powerful 
writings. The grand and indefinitely 
remote scenes,—scenes passing mor- 
tal bounds,—to which he often al- 
tempts to rise, redeem his finest 
thoughts from the character of fic- 
tion, and give them the form of 
realities; and the high and sage-like 
morality of his preceptial axioms, 
imparts to his performances an ab- 
stract and philosophic air of argu- 
mentative discussion. 

The beauties which often attract in 
the “ Pleasures of Imagination,” con- 
sist rather, it will be said, in the warm 
colourings of fancy, than io a rigid 
congruity to matter of reality. The 
irregular excursions of the author's 
Muse, which have, without much pro- 

riety, been termed rhapsodies, doubt- 
ess please and exhilarate, as though 
all were the pictures of fiction;—buat 
this Poem is in truth what the author 
meant it to be, a philosophical ana- 
lysis of this endowment or faculty of 
the mind, termed Imagination, un- 
folded in all the pomp of epic strains, 
charming with the novelty and variety 
of its speculations, without, how- 
ever, takiug for its enquiry matters 
which are professedly the objects of 
science. 

These, then, and various other 
Poems extant, may be thought to 
diverge into subjects which have a 
close affinity with Philosophy ;—al- 
though, in common with other pro- 
ductions of a poetical nature, they 
please, perhaps, by gratifying the 
taste, and administering to the sympa- 
thies and passions. But the Poems 
of Browne, Pope, aud Lucretius, 


which have elicited the present suc- 
cession of thoughts, we peruse with 
ideas of a mixed nature,—and although 
the postulates and corollaries of phi- 
losophy are susceptible, as we per- 
ceive, of the brightening energy of 
the Poet, these Fighter susceptibilt 
ties of mind are, whilst we read, less 
in requisition perhaps than a close 
and } mane exercise of the under- 
standing. 

A few further remarks on the lan- 
guage which characterizes these 
Poems, me not, perhaps, ia closing 
these speculations, be impertinent. 

In point of style and beauty of 
composition, all good judges eve 
allowed that they rank high,—a dis- 
tinction which they must ever con- 
tinue to receive at the hands of Cri- 
ticism. The dignity, weight, and 
importance of their respective sub- 
jects we have attempted to illustrate ; 
the flow of their numbers has offered 
no unworthy medium for their ade- 
quate expression and force. The pu- 
rity, harmony, and occasional eleva- 
tion, which is acknowledged to cha- 
racterize Lucretius, have found no 
unworthy parallels in the “* Essay on 
Map.” If the dignity of thought and 
expression to which the one some- 
times attains, be a characteristic ex- 
cellency,—the energy and enthu- 
siasm which sometimes attends whole 
passages of the last, may be thought 
to be seldom exceeded by the most 
established classical productions in 
our language. Few instances occur, 
(not perhaps even a solitary one), io 
discussions of this kind, in which 
rhimes have been made the successful 
vehicles of so much energy and ani- 
mation of sentiment, the power of 
which each one who reads must ac- 
knowledge, in which the harmony, 
correctness, and polish of a series of 
verses should be conspicuous, and 
often vie with the higher charac- 
teristics of sublimity. “Art,” as a 
great Poct has finely observed, “ is 
only a prudent and wise steward, who 
lives on managing the riches of na- 
ture.” It has always been allowed, 
by the first authorities, that Po 
was ap admirable artist,—that is, he 


had so thorough a knowledge of what 
was calculated to strike upon the 
sympathies and feelings of his read- 
ers, that, even rating the exuberant 
stores of his mind comparatively = 

¢ 
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he employed his stock of ideas, his 
faculty of imvention, to the highest 
advantage. 

It has also been no less finely 
said, by an eminent philosopher, that 
“ words are the mouey of fools, but 
the counters of wise men.” Without 
centering his fanre in the beauties of 
composition or of style,—without 
displaying a useless fondness for the 
use of “ great and sonorous words,” 
Pope has used them, both in this, 
and all his other performances, to 
give body and shape to the coucep- 
tions of his mind, and has sv adapted 
the felicities of his language to the 
exigencies of his purpose, that the 
importation of maperism has often 
hung on the measured flow of his 

riods, when his higher beauties 
cone been neglected. 

The merits of Hawkins Browne, 
in the fine conception of his style, 
are not perhaps second to those of 
Lucretius and Pope. If the dignity, 
and classical selection of language 
has, in the first of these, been often 
the theme of panegyrick among critics 
and commentators, the purity and 

race which characterized his num- 

rs, was, in the last, enhanced by 
a dignity peculiar to his own ge- 
nius, and to the grandeur and mo- 
mentous nature of his subject. If in 
precision and closeness of argument 
Browne is sometimes superior to the 
Roman poet, in luminousness, dis- 
tinctness, and propriety of illustra- 
tion, he stands without a rival. 

Although in description aud ani- 
mated apostrophe he never strikes 
his reader with such powerful effect, 
he preserves, through his whole poem, 
a uniform elevation of thought and 
expression which sorts well with the 
august and recondite nature of his 
disquisitions, and is calculated to 
heighten that expansion of mind 
which they are apt to generate. 

** Elevated sentiments,” says Lord 
Kaimes, “ require elevated language,” 
—the enquiries in which Browne suc- 
cessively embarks, flow from his pen 
with an unaltered dignity of pace;— 
his language never rises to unusual 
passion, nor do his numbers, in any 
particular, sink beneath the weight 
of his conceptions. 

The singular beauty and felicity 
with which he has adorned and am- 
plified these enquiries, shews at once 
the circumspection with which he 


arranged his plan, and disciplined his 
language to the fine expression of 
his scatiments. 

It may finally be said, with regard 
to poems which we have here term- 
ed Philosophical, that they peculiarly 
perhaps furnish forth matter of in- 
tellectual interest to certain readers, 
who have too much philosophy and 
too little of the poet’s ardour to re- 
lish the fables of traditionary lore, 
or the inventions of truant genius, 
even if those inventions display uv- 
usual comprehension, grandeur, and 
sublimity of idea, They partake not of 
the high-sounding pomp, and heroic 
eharacter of the Epic,—they have 
not the various ingredients of unity 
of fable, plots, machinery, and ac- 
tors,—they are not founded on deeds 
of arms, ucither do they sing the 
great achievements of more than 
mortal prowess, or more than mor- 
tal personages. They enter with 
calm and elevated dignity upon ques- 
tions of recondite, bat high philo- 
sophical interest and importance. 

Although, then, they are not cal- 
culated to usurp that sort of infla- 
ence over the mind and human pas- 
sions which any well-delineated pro- 
duction of the Epic or Tragic school 
is wont to obtain, their dominion is 
of another kind. The last, by the 
help of occasional fiction, directed 
by the inspiration of genius, or by 
masterly displays of the greater pas- 
sions which are elicited among man- 
kind under certain circumstances, car- 
ries away the imagination, and b 
some secret power often thrills the 
soul with emotions, though it be at 
the expense of his ——. The 
first preserves a calm and elevated 
march in its progress,—occasionally 
animates and distends the soul with 
feelings of sublimity more vast than 
usually attends the images or the ex- 
travagance of fiction,—and while it 
delights, through the bright medium 
of poetry, is usually addressed to the 
nobler powers of understanding. 

Melksham, E. P. 


ES 


Cape Town, 
March 15. 
URING a.short residence at Port 
Louis, in the Isle of France, in 

the year 1813, 1 am enabled to give 
you a slight description of that place, 
which, if you think worth insertion in 
your 


Mr. Urnsan, 
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your widely-circulating Miscellany, is 
very much at your service. 

The Town of Port Louis is situ- 
ated in a valley on the North-west 
shore of the Island, and in latitude 
20° 10’ South, longitude 57° 35’ East. 
It is on every side, except towards the 
Bay, surrounded by a screen of moun- 
tains of moderate height; this renders 
the air during the continuance of sum- 
mer, excessively hot. The houses are 
mostly but one story high, and gene- 
rally constructed of wood, with high 
ridged roofs, covered with shingles. 
The streets wear the appearance of 
some regularity, and the Town ex- 
tends along the Bay for nearly two 
miles. The entrance, or mouth of 
the Harbour, is formed by a narrow 
neck of land on one side, and a small 
island connected by a causeway with 
the town in the other; the opening is 
less than one quarter of a mile over; 
it is defended by a battery at each 
point, and whilst the French held pos- 
session of the place, an iron chain was 
extended across, which shut up the 
entrance. On the whole, the space 
of water circumscribed, and which 
constitutes the Harbour, is very small, 
and not capable of containing many 
ships, although it is of considerable 
depth; there are two small Docks 
near the landing-place, and the Go- 
vernment-house extends with a uni- 
form front to the Bay; it is an un- 
finished edifice, of three stories, con- 
sisting of an elevated front, with two 
wings of uniform height. The first 
story is constructed of stone, and or- 
namented with a colonade of the Do- 
ric order; the two upper stories are 
of wood, painted in imitation of stone, 
the whole structure is in the Spanish 
taste, being surrounded with galle- 
ries aud balconies, and displays a mag- 
nificent appearance, particularly when 
contrasted with the neighbouring 
houses. The Church is a heap of 
ruins, which is much to be regretted, 
as the shell or body of the building 
exhibits a most elegant specimen of 
the modern Gothic style of architec- 
ture; it is built with the feruginous 
stone so peculiar to this island. The 
front is battlemental, and flanked 
with two square towers, in one of 
which is a clock. Opposite the edi- 
fice there is erected a stone cross, 
abont ten feet in height; near to 
which there is a tombstone erected to 
the.memory of one of our Fast India 





captains, who died through excessive 
fatigue at the capture of the town. 
The roof of this structure (Church) 
being too elevated, and very heavily 
constructed, the walls were found to 
be insufficient to sustain the pressure, 
in consequence of which the founda- 
tion settled, and the pile now displays 
a melancholy picture of dilapidation, 
a great part of the materials having 
been appropriated to other purposes 
by the late French Government. 

The Roman Catholic inhabitants 
attend divine service in a large tempo- 
rary wooden house built within the 
dock yard, and the English civilians and 
soldiers in garrison occupy a house 
formerly a store, for the same pur- 
pose, but they are at present convert- 
ing a gunpowder magazine into a 
church. Close to the water side there 
isan Exchange, for the accommoda- 
tion of the merchants, at a small dis- 
tance from the government-house, 
and conveniently situated at the en- 
trance of the principal street; it is 
adorned with carved piazzas and 
benches for the ready dispatch of bu- 
siness. The Barracks are built at one 
extreiity of the town; they form two 
large squares, surrounded with houses 
of one story, solidly constructed of 
stone; it is said they are capable of 
containing about 6000 troops. 

Io a direct line from the water side, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
there is a piece of inclosed ground of 
about 20 acres in extent, denominated 
the Champ de Mars; it is surrounded 
on every side by woods and moun- 
tains, except towards the town, which 
wakes the heat here intolerable be- 
fore sunset, at which time, particu- 
larly on Sundays, it is crowded with 
all the beauty and fashion of the 
place, who assemble to listen to the 
music of the bands attached to the 
garrison, and to enjoy the cool air, 
which is certainly a great luxury in 
this tropical region. From the petty 
mountain, a rocky elevation in the 
Champ de Mars, there is a most de- 
lightful prospect of the town, har- 
bour, ab shipping, and the entrance 
of the Indian Ocean, extending to- 
wards Bourbon. An unfinished mo- 
nument is erected here to the memory 
of General Malantie, a predecessor 
of General De Caen in the Govern- 
ment of the Mauritius, and beneath 
it his body is interred; it is a single 
pillar of the Corinthian order, the 
pedestal 
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pedestal of which represents an an- 
tique altar, and, according to the 
plan, was to have been crowned with 
an urn of gilt brass, and surmounted 
with a plumed helmet, the shaft of 
the pillar ornamented with medal- 
lions; the pedestal, and half of the 
shaft of the pillar, is finished, and if 
the whole bad been completed, agree- 
able to the design (which is in the 
possession of Charles Stokes, esq.) it 
would have represented a most in- 
teresting and ornamented object in 
the foreground of this public pro- 
menade. 

Sequestered in the bosom of a 
woody mountain, about a mile dis- 
tant from this spot, the romantic 
Cottage of Paul and Virginia is still 
to be seen, surrounded with many of 
those pureeanne scenes so patheti- 
cally ascribed by the pen of the phi- 
losopher St. Pierre, in his studies of 
Nature. At the most vulnerable point 
of the town, by which road the En- 
glish entered it, there is an extensive 
suburb, called Malabar Town, chiefly 
inhabited by Chinese, Malays, and 
Lascars; at the extremity of this vil- 
lage there is a fortified line, which 
_ extends from the furthest angle of 
the Puss mountain to the sea shore, 
and which secures the town on that 
side ; having passed this barrier, there 
is a most charming road, which ex- 
tends through a woody coeetey. to 
the village of Pamplemousses, about 
eight miles distant from the town. 
Here is the celebrated Botanical Gar- 
den, denominated the King’s garden ; 
it is in extent nearly as large as Ken- 
sington, and improved with consider- 
able taste, being adorned with shady 
alcoves, burrows, aod canals of pure 
water; and the open country, from 
hence to the coast, is truly delightful, 
exhibiting all the majestic scenery of 
Nature. 


This town is well supplied with 
water from the grand river, a never 
failing source, aud there are conduits 


almost in every street. The French 
government in the first instance were 
at great expence in sinking a pumber 
of iron pipes beneath the surface, and 
built a reservoir on an elevated part 
of the Champ de Mars, to receive and 
collect the streains from the adjoin- 
ing mountains, in order to supply the 
town in case of a drought, which, 
in the summer season, they were ap- 
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rehensive might ha at some 
oe or te period 4m this work, 
after its completion, from neglect 
aed want of attention, bas falleg into 
ruin, several of the pipes being over- 
turned and fallen from the line of the 
channel, and the level of the water; 
in fact, it is now in a state of. the 
most miserable dilapidation, and the 
perfect part of it merely serves to 
convey a little stream of water to the 
College, once inhabited by St. Pierre. 

In the summer season the rivulets 
are dried up, and you cross several 
bridges of some width in several parts 
of the town, without the Jeast sign of 
water, but on the approach of win- 
ter the rains then descend in torrents. 

The Theatre here isa regular piece 
of architecture, although executed in 
wood ; it is of two stories, ornamented 
with a lofty flight of steps, by which 
you ascend into the body of the house 
through a magnificent portico. De- 
tached from the gallery, there is a 
place set apart for the people of co- 
four. From the paucity of performers, 
the pieces acted here are geverally 
below mediocrity, and the scenery is 
a collection of miserable daubings. 

Near the Exchange there is a cir- 
culating library, which is tolerably 
well-supplied with English books, 
which have accumulated in a great 
measure fram the captures of English 
Indiamen, who generally take books 
out in speculation to lodia for sale. 
Attached to the Library there is a 
lounging and reading-room, supplied 
with newspapers. 

During the continuance of the 
French, there was a most extensive 
Establishment here of a Naval Arse- 
nal, the property of an individual of 
the name of Raundeaux ; 500 persons 
were daily employed, and it furnish- 
ed every requisite for the outfit and 
equipment of shipping ; it is now on 
the decline. There is a naval yard 
contiguous, similar to Perry’s at 
Blackwall, for building and repairing 
vessels, the property of Monsieur 
Piston. 

The French have been indefatiga- 
ble in their improvements in this 
town, considering the short time that 
they have held it in possession, being 
about (since 1720) ninety-three years. 
According to the statement of the 
judicious and learned Abbé Raynell, 
it cost the Old French Government, 
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in the expenditure and the establish- 
ment and local improvements, eight 
millions of livres per anv. which at 
10d. each, amount to 333,000. ster- 
ling. It is singular and unaccount- 
able how the English were misin- 
formed touching the state of defence 
of this island, and deterred from cap- 
turing it year after year, during the 
continuance of the late war, from a 
false opinion of its being impregna- 
bie, as there is scarcely a spot on the 
coast but what is vulnerable. 

The population of this town is sup- 
posed to be about 8,000 Whites, and 
14,000 Blacks and people of Colour. 

Yours, &c. A. Sinnor. 

a oe 
Letrers From THE CONTINENT. 
(Continued from p. 132.) 
Letrer IX. 
Luzembourg, Aug. 18, 1818. 
N travelling we often meet with 
sour bread, and in general it is 
only good when quite new. 

Amongst the things I omitted to see 
in Paris, the most curious are the 
Catacombs; these are immense col- 
lections of human bones, which oc- 
cupy subterraneous caverns toa great 
extent under and adjoining the town. 
When the buildings were extended, 
and church-yards were turned into 
streets, the graves were opened, and 
the bones removed to these places. 
The arrangement of the bones is said 
to be extremely regular, and the 
sight of several millions of human 
remains, to be striking ; however I 
felt no wish to see it. 

In Paris and in the country, the 
usual breakfast is either cutlets and 
wine, or else fruit; the melons are 
of a noble size; in fact, every thing 
seems to grow on a larger scate than 
with us. 

We reckon 4} or 5 miles to the 
French post; the books make it 54; 
it varies considerably. If a stage be 
less than four miles, it is never called 
less than a post; some posts are be- 
tween five and six. We are usually 
driven near six miles an hour on good 
level road; about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour is spent in chang- 
ing horses, and the average length of 
a stage is 7 or 8 miles. 

The finest champagne is produced 
fn the neighbourhood of Rheims; 
this name is pronounced as if written 
Rahoce: in the word Paris the final 


S is not sounded, in Senlis itis. On 
Sunday morning at half-past four, a 
great bell in Rheims Cathedral was 
rung for the commencement of 
morning services; but I did not 
rise till seven. Though our Ion, as 
I mentioned in my last, was as near 
the Cathedral as the Chapter Coffee- 
house to York Minster; yet Precen- 
tor’s Court at Rheims (I mean the 
street of which the Inn is the corner 
house) is a good wide one, and the 
West front of the Cathedral may be 
seen down it; on the North side the 
Cathedral is tolerably open, The 
West front is the principal feature of 
this Church, and is that for which 
Whittingham has extolled it above 
York Minster; it a good deal re- 
sembles Wells, but the statues -and 
figures are nearly all perfect, and 
beautifully executed; the execution, 
and delicacy of workmanship in the 
finishing, even of the smallest figures, 
as well as the painted glass, must be 
admitted both here, at Amiens, and 
at the other Churches we have seen, 
to exceed our English Cathedrals.— 
The two West towers are as nearly 
uniform as possible, but are rather 
too short, and there is no middle 
tower, but a sort of spike of wood 
towards the East end. After all 
which. has been said of the West 
front, I think that of Amiens is su- 
perior in elevation and grandeur. 
The inside of this Cathedral, consi- 
dering the size of it, which is only 
264 feet in length, is very solemn 
and striking; the roof is lofty, and 
the pillars beautifully formed; the 
windows at the East and West end, 
and the upper windows throughout 
the Church, are filled with rich paint- 
ed glass, in perfect preservation ; blue 
is the predominant colour. On enter- 
ing I was struck with the gloominess 
of the choir; it begins at some dis- 
tance West of the transept, so as to 
comprehend part of what should be 
the nave, and against the North end 
of the transept is placed a large 
organ. The gloom I alluded to seems 
to be occasioned partly by the organ’s 
blocking up a large window, and 
partly by the lower parts of all the 
windows being covered with great 
pieces of tapestry, which I under- 
stood to be only temporarily placed, in 
honeur of the feast of the Assump- 
tion, which happened the day before. 
Near the organ is av old clock with 

two 
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two sets of figures, which revolve as 
it is striking. The best part of the 
Cathedral is the West end, as seen 
within side from the East, and I 
know of nothing so beautiful or 
magnificent im any other Church. 
Immediately over the great West 
door, and within the arch of it, there 
is a large Catherine’s wheel, above 
this a long window, and at the top 
another Catherine’s wheel, filling the 
whole width of the aile. The effect 
of these three windows, all filled with 
the richest painted glass, cannot be 
described. Each of the buttresses 
without side the building has an ele- 
gantly finished statue in perfect re- 

ir. On the North side there is a 


arge handsome door, the arch of, 


which is filled with curious imagery, 
representing saints rising out of their 
tombs at the resurrection, most of 
them naked; there is also a saint 
who carries his own head in his hand, 
and another who has got his head oa 
a dish, and appears praying to it; but 
one ought to know the legendary 
stories attached to these representa- 
tions, which appear very ridiculous. 
Afler breakfast we went to the 
mass, which began at nine and lasted 
till eleven; the whole of the nave 
and part of the side ailes were filled 
with people, chiefly well dressed fe- 
males, all upon moveable chairs. In 
all the Cathedral Churches the choir 
is set apart for the priests and cho- 
risters, and for a few men who sit in 
the stalls, but the middle or floor of 
the choir is kept clear, that the peo- 
ple may have a full view of what goes 
on at the altar. In the middle of the 
mass, after the gospel, a sermon was 
preached by an old priest, from a pul- 
pit placed on one side of the centre 
of the nave. It was short and quite 
extemporé ; he used a great deal of 
action and variety of tone, some- 
times sitting, sometimes standing, 
sometimes raising himself still higher 
by a stool or hassock, sometimes put- 
ting on his black coif, then taking it 
off, throwing his arms about and 
beating the pulpit sides. All the 
chairs were turned so as to front 
him, which had a striking effect. The 
nave was so crowded that | could not 
get within it, and was obliged to be 
in the aile behind bim, where I could 
only catch a sentence now and then ; 
the subject was the evidences of re- 
ligion, the duty*of faith, and of a 
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correspondent practice. After ser- 
mon, the poled proamiiel with the 
sacramental of the mass: the 
organ was only used in symphonies, 
the choristers were accompanied by 
a serpent and clarionet. The per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental, are 
usually priests, deacons, and what we 
should call lay choristers; they wear 
fine thin a fitted closely to 
the arms waist, and they all, ex- 
cept the officiating priests at the al- 
tar, stand in the middle of the choir, 
in the place of our litany box, with 
their faces to the East; before them 
are two or three huge mass-books ou 
elevated desks,—* bibles with the ori- 
ginal music set to them.”” The Church 
was robbed of some altars and valu- 
able ornaments at the Revolution, 
but in other respects has escaped very 
well, Itis the place of the corona- 
tion of the Kings of France, but the 
present King has not yet been crown- 
ed. I ascended the roof, and hada 
view of the town and neighbourhood » 
it is a very clean respectable louking 
place, with 36,000 inhabitants. The 
neighbouring country much resem- 
bles that near Amiens; there are 
woods near the town, bat the distant 
country is quite open, and contains 
nothing but corn stubbles. It rises in 
moderate hills in all directions. From 
the galleries round the nave I had a 
fine view of theinterior of the Church, 
and of its rich painted glass. b was 
shown the great bell, which weighs 
23,000Ibs. and is only rung four times 
a year; had we been here on Satar- 
day, the Assumption, we should have 
heard it; it is a very handsome bell, 
of an immense size, and in the key of 
F. The centre of the West end has 
been lately cleaned up and put in a 
perfect repair, and the ing is 
now Before one of the side aile dours. 
Immediately over the principal en- 
trance at this end is the following in- 
scription : 
* Deo optimo maximo, 
Sub inve. Beate Marie Virginis. 
Templum seculo XIM.° re-edificatum.” 


The Church of St. Remise isa hand- 
some Gothic building, and is the ool 
one, except the Cathedral, wh 
drew our attention. : 

From Rheims we proceeded in the 
evening to Vouziems over a wold 
country, exactly resembling our ows 
wolds; there were no trees ie 
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about the villages, which were in lit- 
tle hollows, like Fridaythorpe, Kil- 
ham, &c. There was this difference in 
Yorkshire between this country and 
the wolds, that here nothing but corn 
is produced. This is such an unfre- 
quented route that our postillion se- 
veral times had to stop in villages to 
inquire the road. It was in many 
places so warrow a track that there 
was scarcely room for the carriage 
wheels, which, by the bye, occupy a 
space twice the width of the body of 
the carriage. Russian troops are 
quartered at Vouziers, and at all the 
villages on this road. Near Vouziers 
we got into a broad straight line of 
high road, an old turnpike which 
seemed as if it had not been repaired 
for a century; it was terribly rough 
and rutty. At Vouziers we found a 
dirty looking lon, very little fre- 
queoted ; the landlord could not tell 
by our speech or appearance of what 
country we were, aud we found that 
in the course of his life only two or 
three Englishmen had ever been at 
Vouziers: one of these was a Colo- 
nel, brought thither a prisoner, and 
without any money in his pocket, 
whom our host told us he had the 
compassion to entertain gratis. We 
sat down to supper with himself and 
two respectable French travellers; 
we had a very good supper of stewed 
veal, chickens, fruit, Swiss cheese, 
brandy, and wise. Our landlord, who 
made us two very profound bows at 
entering his house, and another at 
leaving it, kept bis hat on the whole 
of supper time, and sat on one side 
of the table; after supper we hob- 
nobbed with our glasses. 1 was dis- 
turbed in the night, both by bugs and 
by the yells of the Russian sentinels, 
who every half hour passed an hide- 
ous watchword or cry from post to 
post through the whole town. Hi- 
therto our books and portmanteau, 
our great coats, and some lovse half- 

ace, have been suffered to remain 
in the cabriolet all night, as we were 
assured they might do so with per- 
fect safety, and we have found it to 
be so, for the poorest of the French 
are remarkably honest; but we were 
here recommended by the landlord 
to take every thing out, otherwise 
the Russian soldiers, many of whom 
were quartered in this Ino, would 
take possession of them. The charge 
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for supper and beds was'5 franks each, 
(4s. 2d.) 

August 11.—The Church of Vou- 
ziers (which is a small market-town) 
has three very fine Saxon arches. 
This morning one of the French tra- 
vellers, a very respectable man, 
groomed, saddled, and bridled his 
horse, and set off on his ppetesy » 
there is no one here to perform the 
part of ostler as with us. The pack- 
ing of our portmanteaus was done by 
ap old woman. 

We had a very rough road to 
Boutt-avu-Bois, and thence to Bu- 
zancy, where we breakfasted at an 
unfrequented village Inn. The Inns 
here are not resorted to as with us, 
for labourers, &c. tu go and tipple at, 
but only for the entertainment of tra- 
vellers; our hostess was quite civil 
and obliging, and did her utmost to 
make us a good breakfast. We tra- 
velled along a_ pleasant country, 
amongst woods and over geutle hills; 
the horses which drove us were taken 
from the plough, and the postillions 
were farmer's mev, ignorant of the 
distances and of the proper charges. 
The Russian horses are black, and 
the men wear a dark green uniform. 
Near Vouziers we saw the Russian 
cavalry parading. 

From Buzaucy we proceeded to 
STENAY, a town on the river Meuse, 
where a number of Prussian troops 
are in barracks. 

From thence to Montmepvy we 
had a prospect of extensive reaches 
of open hilly country, with large fo- 
rests in the distance. Montmedy is 
an old fortified town at the top of a 
steep hill, which on one side is almost 
perpendicular ; it is at least as high 
as Scarborough Castle. The town ex- 
tends, without side the ramparts and 
gates, to the foot of the hill, where 
our [on was situated. 

We had intended proceeding the 
same evening to Lonewyon, if not 
to Lonewy, but the delays from 
badness of road, and slowness of 
changing horses were such, that it 
was four o’clock when we arrived at 
Montmedy, where we learnt there 
was no post at Longwyon, and a 
stage of 234 miles of hilly bad road 
to Longwy. We did not think it 
wise to set off under the probability 
of being thrown into the dark be- 
fore we reached Longwy, and rent 
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the evening therefore at Montmedy. 
After pas A 1 walked to the top 3 
the hill, a steep ascent of ipwards of 
a mile, and ascended the ramparts to 
see the sun set. This town is full of 
Prussian troops; one of the sentinels 
forbid my walking on the ramparts 
without leave of the Commandant. 

The country resembles the high 
moors in the North Riding, as far as 
regards the form aud appearance of 
the hills, but it is all either covered 
with wood or corn stubble. In the 
evening we were waited on by two 
Prussian officers to know our busi- 
ness; they were extremely civil, and 
seemed to consider it only a matter 
of form. Our lon was a decent one ; 
the female servants, as usual, kindly 
atientive, and we had a bottle of ca- 
pital champagne at 5/. 

August 18.—This morning we rose 
at four, and started before five; we 
had three horses; the postillion al- 
ways rides a horse at the left side of 
the sbaft horse; his horse is fastened 
by ropes tv the Cabriolet, and he 
manages the shaft horse by a rope 
tied to his head, which he holds in 
his left hand; the third horse was 
placed on the right of the shaft 
horse, tied to the Cabriolet like the 
other, and its head secured by a repe 
to the head of the shaft horse. It 
was a wretched rvad, if road it could 
be called, over rugged dangerous 
hill sides, being in fact no regular 
thoroughfare, Gut a mere bye-way. 
Our postillion, who, though a young 
man, was an old soldier, had seen 
a great deal of the world, and knew 
most of the places through which we 
intended to travel; he was one of the 
500,000 men whom Buonaparte con- 
ducted to Moscow, and one of the 
few that he brought back with him 
to France; after all the ups and 
downs he had seen, those which oc- 
curred in driving us over these hills 
were trifles to him; he conducted us 
with great skill and generalship. The 
road improved as we approached the 
village of Malmaison, half way to 
Longwy ; we passed through a coun- 
try resembling a gentleman's park. 
The trees were beautifully disposed 
for picturesque effect, with occasional 
openings int6 uninclosed land which 
was all corn stubble. It was between 
seven and eight when we stopped to 
break fast at the village of Malmaison; 
-the good woman of the village lon 
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had probably never before provided 
breakfast for Englishmen; she did 
her best for us; we had plenty of 
coffee and milk and good bousehold 
wheaten bread ; napkins were brought 
as usual, but she had no egg cups, nor 
wine glasses; nor avy spoons for the 
eggs, except large pewter table- 
spovns; however, we managed to eat 
half a dozen eggs. She had no pro- 
duceable butter, but one of her little 
boys brought in a saucer full of what 
he called white cheese; it was like 
the Somersetshire clotted cream. The 
young children seemed to wonder 
that grown people should not be 
able to talk so well as themselves. 
The charge for our own breakfasts 
and the postillion’s was 4f. or 38. 4d. 
At eight o’clock the thermometer in 
the garden, in the shade, was 59. The 
weather, since we left Paris, has been 
temperate, with the usual a of 
clouds and sunshine; on Friday after- 
nvon it threatened rain, and on Satur- 
day there fell in the evening probably 
the 10th of an inch; on Sunday it 
was again bright and fine. Both the 
country and the road improved as we 
approached Longwy, the last town on 
the French frontier; in our way to it 
we passed through a village in Lux- 
embourgh. We stopped a short time 
at Longwy, and proceeded to Luxem- 
buurg to dinner. xX. 
(To be continued.) 
EE 

Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 6. 

} pew more than twenty years past, 

the people of England have been 
much accustomed to hear of the price 
of gold and silver. 

Soon after the year 1797, when the 
Bank was restrained from paying its 
bills in specie, it was said that gold 
had risen above the Mint price, i. e. 
above 3. 178. 104d, per ounce. 

I recollect, Sir, your pages gave, 
for a long period, a regular account 
of the different fluctuations. 

During the years 1806 and 1807, 
standard gold was said to be as high 
as4i.; ent tonand the end of the year 
1808, it began to advance rapidly, till 
at last it attained the height of 4/.10s. 
and upwards. In the year 1810, 
the House of Commons appointed a 
Select Committee to enquire into the 
— of the high price of gold bul- 

ion. 


In my presest address to you, Sir, 
1 mean, with your permission, to as- 
sert, 
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sert, and I will endeavour to prove, 
that the precious metals cannet have 
@ price. 

While the commerce of the world 
was carried on by barter, there was 
no occasion which could rise to such 
a word as buying :—there were ne 
buyers properly so called; every per- 
son was a trader, who, if he wanted 
to. obtain some commodity, must 
have had some other commodity to 
give in exchange for it. Let the 

eader carry his mind back to a 
market of barter, and consider what 
must have been the terms there made 
use of; no such word as buying could 
have. occurred, for nothing was sold ; 
neither could price have occurred, 
for there was no medium of price, 
and as to purchase where there was 
no price, there could be no purchase. 
Such terms as exchange truck, the 
giving of this for that, could be the 
only intelligible phrases there used. 
The same mode of expression prevails 
to this day, where the transaction is 
the same; nor doves any person say, 
when two commodities are exchanged 
the one for the other, that the tran- 
saction isa purchase, or speak of the 
one as buying the other. 

When, however, the inconveniences 
of barter had suggested a medium in 
any one place, its utility must have 
been so apparent, that other markets 
adopted the idea, and then the only 
difficulty was in the choice of a me- 
dium that should be so valuable as to 
be acceptable by ail persons, and for 
which all persons would at all times 
be willixg to part with the saper- 
abundant commodities which they 
desired to exchange for others. 

The precious metals, gold, silver, 
and copper, offered the most inviting 
appearances, and subsequent expe- 
rience of their fitness has raised such 
an opinion of their value, that they 
have become acceptable all over the 
world as an equivalent for every sort 
of commodity. 

This selection and adoption of the 
metals, with the quality of uoiversal 
acceptation, have given to them a 
function differing from any thing 
else in nature, for they have been 
chosen from the whole mass of com- 
modities, to be the representative 
and buyer of all the rest. Hence 
they are no longer commodities, bat 
are appointed to be tue price, and 
consequently cannot themselves have 
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a price, As they are the price of ait, 
there is none left to be the price of 
them, 

Before this quality was given to 
them, they, like the rest, were re- 
ceived in barter, and there could 
then have been no knowledge of the 
terms price, buying, selling, purchase, 
and the like; but when general con- 
seot had made the metals universally 
acceptable, then, and not till then, 
the science of buying was introduced : 
they became universal buyers, and 
the word money has been chosen for 
their designation. 

The most ignorant of mankind 
koow the use of money, and all con- 
cur in considering it asthe buyer of 
commodities. Whoever goes into a 
market with money in his purse, and 
there expends it, isa buyer,—he who 
receives it is a seller, and receives 
the piece or pieces of price, while the 
other takes the commodity, the price 
and the commodity being as distinct 
asthe buyer and the seller. All this 
may seem obvious enough, for no 
person doubts the power of money as 
a buyer, though very few have ex- 
tended their considerations so far as 
to know that money is always a buyer 
in every transaction wherever it is 
used. I beg to repeat, that it is ai- 
ways a buyer, so exclusively so, that 
it cannot itself be bought, and conse- 
quently cannot have a price, it being 
agreed by all persons who have any 
thing to dispose of, that money shall 
be the buyer; at every move money 
maintains this character, and is never 
deprived of it. As well might the 
measure be said to be the thing mea- 
sured, or the weight the article 
weighed, as that the price is the com- 
modity. 

Let us visit the precious metal at 
the mouth of the mine, and see how 
it can, there be bought. The first 
possnee cannot buy it, for he has it 

y the bounty of Providence; it is 
the reward of his research and his 
labour. He knowing the office that 
is assigned to it, will not part with 
the least atom, but for some commo- 
dity, or for some service performed, 
aad he thus buys the commodity, or 
pays for the service; at every subse- 
quent move, the money, whether in 
the shape of coio or in bullion, isa 
purchaser, the first move is of this 
deseription, and so must be the last; 
for no one can be henestly eer 

o 
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of money who has not by himself or 
his ancestors, had something to sell, 
or performed some service*. And 
as no one cao obtain the metals at 
the mouth of the mines on any other 
terms, neither can they be had in any 
other place or way but upon the 
same terms: they march through the 
world and command all markets al- 
ways as buyers, but never to be sold: 
though it is true, that in countries 
where silver only is the legal standard 
of price, there gold may be commo- 
dity and silver the purchaser; so like- 
wise where gold is the standard, there 
silver may be commodity, and be 
bought with gold. But now in most 
countries, both gold and silver are 
standards of price, and their relative 
value is defined by the State. 

1 am well aware, that to persons 
who have not studied the subject, 
and who have been habituated to 
that common phrase, the price of 
gold and silver, it will appear a 
strange assertion, that they cannot be 
bought; and being still extremely 
anxious to convince, because I know 
that mueh confusion and much injus- 
tice does arise from not admitting 


this quality in the precious metals, I 


will endeavour to elucidate by ex- 
ample, though at the hazard of being 
thought puerile and trifling. 

Suppose a quantity of standard 
old or silver coins to be advertised 
or sale. How will the buyers come 

prepared for purchasing? Not one 
of them can bring any thing else but 
money, or the representative of mo- 
ney; and money against money can 
be no sale; it can only be exchange 
where each person will take care not 
to give a larger weight for a smaller; 
a parity of weight is the first thing 
considered, and the buyer (we will 
allow a buyer and a seller for the 
steep to are must be allured by 
some advantage which the seller is 
willing to admit for some convenience 
that he seeks. Still this is not a sale; 
like is exchanged for like, and there- 
fore it is a transaction of barter, and 
not of buying and selling. It will 
most likely be here said, if money 
cannot be sold, that at least bullion 
may. Let us try this also. Bullion 
is advertised for sale. How can this 
* I take no notice of the exaction of 
many lest it should be allied unto rob- 
ry. 
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be bought? With money also? An 
ounce of standard gold is said to be 
purchased for 41. 10s.; but let the 
money be examined and weighed, and 
its contents will invariably be found 
to be somewhat short of the ounce 
weight; for weight, as before said, 
is the first thing sought after, and 
some allowance of profit must be 
conceded on one side or the other. 
Neither of these instances is a sale, 
any more than if a large quantity of 
loose wheat should be offered for sale 
to be paid for by bags of the same 
wheat tied up in different sizes: this 
would be an exchange or barter of 
wheat for wheat, and would be erro- 
neously called a sale; for the qua- 
lity being the same, the exchange 
would be made as nearly as mer 
bushel for bushel, allowing something 
for the bags. So it must ever be, 
when money or bullion is exchanged ; 
the par is always sought for by the 
party who desires the exchange, and 
all that he expects to pay is some 
premium, commonly called agio, for 
accommodation. 

That the precious metals have or 
have not a price, that they are or 
are not commodity, is one way or 
other, a matter of fact, and not of 
conjecture, and it is opprobrious to 
the age we live in, that the question 
is still andetermined. 

To admit that gold and silver can 
have a price, is, in my conception, to 
confound cause and effect, to destroy 
the distinction between the buyer and 
the seller, the grower and the con- 
sumer, the manofacturer and the 
user, the payer and the receiver; 
and the practical consequence is, that 
the one very frequently afflicts and 
defrauds the other without either be- 
ing conscious of the evil committed. 
To the same source may also be 
traced the use of a phraseology so 
bewildering; that all treatises upon 
the subject of Bullion, Money, &c. 
seem contradictory and unintelligible; 
and thus the influence and operation 
of the precious metals are hid from 
the sight of man. 

This obscurity cannot, in my opi- 
nion, be removed but by a more care- 
ful appropriation of the terms czr- 
change, commodity, price, value, and 
weight. 

If you, Mr. Urban, are not afraid 
that my communications have already 
tired your Readers, I will on a fu- 

ture 
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ture occasion, offer some observa- 
tions on the phraseology employed 
by writers and reasoners on Money, 
Bullion, &c. The subject is certainly 
dry and unentertaining, but it in- 
volves consequences of the most stu- 
pendous nature, meriting the study 
of legislators, because on a right un- 
derstanding of its effects, depends 
much of the glory avd prosperity of 
nations. A Lomsparp. 
—— 

Mr. Unzan, 

HAVE seen some strictures in one 

of the late Numbers of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, upon “ the white 
Lady” in the popular Romance of 
the ** Monastery.” The anachronisms 
of which the author is guilty (and 
which he indeed acknowledges in a 
postscript to the last Volume, but 
which are not on that account less in- 
excusable), are still more objection- 
able than even the introduction of su- 
pernatural agency. The Tale com- 
mences immediately after the battle 
of Pinkie, which was fought in the 
year 1547, when we are told that 
Halbert Glendinning was nine or ten 
years old. In the second Volume he 
is described as being then nineteen, so 
that the date of the year must have 
been 1556 or 1557; a few pages be- 
fore that time, however, Sir Piercie 
Shafton is made to say, “‘ This courtly 
exchange of epithets of honour, is no 
more than the compliments which 
pass between valour and beauty, 
wherever they meet, and under what- 
ever circumstances. Elizabeth of 
England herself calls Philip Sydney 
her Courage, and he in return calis 
that Princess his Inspiration.” Now 
Sir Philip Sydney was born in the 
year 1554, and was not introduced to 
Elizabeth till the year 1575, Eliza- 
beth herself ascended the throne only 
in the year 1558. In the third Vo- 
Jume the Author returns to the pe- 
riod of which he writes; for, speak- 
ing of the community of St. Mary, he 
obser ves, that “it was supposed to be 
protected by the powerful Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
whose zealous attachment to the Ca- 
tholic Faith caused at a later period 
the great rebellion of the tenth of 
Elizabeth. In the same Volume, 
Christie of the Clint-hill remarks, 
that ‘Sit is a bedlam business.” What 
could Christie know of Bedlam ? 

I am at a Joss to discover the hero 


of the piece, for none of the person. 
ages introduced in it excite the 
smallest interest. Halbert isa avenge 
of nineteen, extremely ignorant, rea + 
to embrace any faith that may be of- 
fered to him, and whose chief excel- 
lence consists in being a “* practised 
archer,” and * six feet high.” Mary 
of Avenel, to whom he is afterwards 
married, is so rarely introduced, that 
we can form no opinion of her; she 
is, however, sufficiently insipid. Sir 
Piercie Shafton makes the greatest 
figure, and he turns out to be a 
tailor’s grandson, With respect to 
the White Lady, her presence is no 
where required: the maxim of “ nec 
Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice no- 
dex,” is set at nought by her appear- 
ance, for there is not a difficulty in 
the story which might not be over- 
come by natural means; neither is 
her character preserved; for the inci- 
deut of the bodkin, the sight of which 
80 anc agitates Sir Piercy, is tov 
ludicrous for so grave a personage ; 
the effect likewise is lost, and the cir- 
cumstance forgotten before the rank 
of the Knight is discovered ; there is 
a contradiction likewise in his boast- 
ing of it to a person whom he believes 
to be acquainted with his birth. Pre- 
vious to the duel a grave has been 
dug by nobody knows whom, for no- 
body knows what, and it is covered 
and the grass growing on it imme- 
diately afterwards, nobody kuaows 
how: and the mystery has no sort of 
connexion with the piece. Sir Piercie 
too is run through the body and left 
for dead on the field; in a few mi- 
nutes he is sufficiently recovered to 
walk away ; and in the evening of the 
same day, scarcely the vestige of the 
cicatrice remains. The introduction 
of ideal beings can only be tolerated 
by supposing the tale to have been 
written in the days when their exist- 
ence was a matter of popular belief. 
In the Romance of the Monastery 
this illusion is destroyed by the fre- 
uent reference to matters of recent 
ate. In the last song of the White 
Lady, she speaks of “ a hol/y waving 
without a wind ;” the green willows 
are said to ** wave in the wind,” but 
who ever heard of a waving holly? 

I believe that the Author of the 
Monastery and Waverley has hitherto 
kept himself concealed, although 
these Works and several others of 
the same description, are eee 

y 
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by many persons to Sir Walter Scott, 
an which is ot 
the liberal employment ia them of 
that feeble expression, “ he undid,” 
which so frequently disgraces the 
most beautiful ee in the Poems 
he avows. “He undid the door,” 
* he undid the bolt,” “he undid bis 
helmet *.” Whoever he may be, he is 
unquestionably a man of considerable 
talent; and it is to be regretted that 
one who can write so well should 
write so carelessly as to subject him- 
self to animadversions such as these. 
Yours, &c. A, B. 
ne: ane 

Mr. Unpan, Sept. 10. 
A at I cannot suppose 

that any of your Correspond- 
ents are well acquainted with the 
state of roads and names of hostelries 
in Buckinghamehire during the reign 
of Elizabeth: yet it may be in their 
power to favour me with informa- 
tion as to what follows. 

In “ The First Part of Sir John 
Oldcastle, by William Shakspeare,” 
1600, occurs this passage : 

“ Ostler. Tom's gone from hence ; he’s 
now at the Three Horse-loaves at Stoney 
Stratford. How does old Dick Dun? 

“ Carrier. Uds heart, old Dun has bin 
moyr'd in a slough in Brick-hill Lane. A 
plague ’found it! yonder’s such abomina- 
tion weather as was never seen.” 


We are told by Dr. Percy+, from 
the Household Book of the Earl of 
Northumberland, that horses were 
not so usually fed with corn loose in 
the manger, in the preseat manner, 
as with their provender made into 
loaves. Asi have not the immediate 
opportunity of referring to Browne 
Willis’s MS. I am unable to say whe- 


ther any such Inn was koown in 
Stony-Stratford; though, if 1 recol- 
lect rightly, one called the Horse-shoe 
stood at the lower end of the town, 
near to Old Stratford. 

lta rs that, till a garrison was 


established at Newport-Pagoel in 
1643, the road from Woburn through 


* From the fullowing, however, and two 
or three other passages, he may be taken for 
an Irishman: “ Not in this spot,” answered 
the youth, ‘‘ we would (should) be liable 
to interruption,—follow me, and I will 
bring you to a place where we will (shall) 
encounter no such risk.” 

+ Malone’s Supplement to Shakspeare, 
vol. II. p. 349. 

Gaxr. Mac. Ocioder, 1820. 
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Three Horse-Loaves Inn, Stony-Stratford. 


that town to Northampton was but 
seldom used. Queen Elizabeth, how- 
ever, came by that way, in the sum- 
mer of 1575, in one of her Progresses. 

Stony-Straiford was one of the 

laces where the hearse of Queen 

eanor, wife to Edward I., rested ; 
and a Cross was erected to her me- 
mory, which was demolished, with the 
rest, by order of the Parliament, 
during the Rebellion. 

In Speed’s History of England, I 
find mention made of the arresting 
of the young King Edward V. by the 
Duke of Gloucester, as follows : 

“« Now was the King in his way to Lon- 
don, gone from Northampton, when the 
Dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham 
came hither (Northampton), where re- 
mained behinde the Lord Rivers, the 
King’s uncle, intending on the morrow to 
follow the King, and be with him at Stony- 
Stratford, twelve miles hence, early ere 
hee departed,” P. 885. 

“They tooke the way to Stony-Strat- 
ford, where they found the King with his 
company, ready to leape on horse- back, 
and depart forward to leave that lodging 
for them, because it was too strait for 
both companies.” P. 885-6. 

“ And as soone as they came in his 
presence, they alighted down with all 
their company about them ; to ghom the 
Duke of Buckingham said, ‘ Goe afore, 
Gentlemen, and, Yeomen, keepe your 
roomes.’ In which goodly array they 
vame to the King, and on their knees in 
very humble mauer saluted bis Grace, 
who received them io very joyous and 
amiable manner, nothing knowing, nor 
mistrusting as yet what was done.” 

** Aod forthwith they arrested the Lord 
Richard, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir 
Richard Hawt, Knights, io the King’s 
presence, and brought the King and all 
his companie backe unto Northampton, 
where they tooke again further counsell.” 
P. 886. ' 

Mr. Malone, io bis editivo of the 
Play alluded to, seems to have been 
ignorant of the true signification of 
* Brickhill” (for he has divided it 
into Brick-lane): that place takes 
its name from a small market town 
in Bucks, near Hockliffe, where the 
Assizes were occasionally held iu those 
times. It appears by the Parish Re- 

ister, that on June 9, 1562, one 
ames Shakespear suffered death* and 


* No Commentator upon Shakspeare, 
1 believe, has mentioned this circum- 
stance. Some of your Readers, perhaps, 
may be able to discover whether the cri- 
minal was related to the poet. 





was. 
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was buried. Ia the’same drama is 
introduced a Sir Richard Lee, of St. 
Alban’s: this character the Editor 

obably considered as fictitious ; but 
it is curious, that a Sir Richard Lee 
received a grant of part of the lands 
belonging to St. Alban’s Abbey, at 
Sopwell, in the immediate vicinity of 
that place. Whether his son was 
murdered, as.appears in the Play, I 
have not seen; he died in 1575, leav- 
ing two daughters co-heiresses. 

Shakspeare was in the habit of 
gleaning incidents wherever he tra- 
velled; he took, as we learn from 
Aubrey, the humour of the 
candela, in ‘* Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” at Grendon in Bucks; lying 
there on Midsummer night; the con- 
stable was living there about 1642. 
“ Mr. Jos. Howe* is of that parish, 
and knew him.” 

I have, Mr. Urban, wandered some- 
what from the original subject, but 
have no further particulars to bring 
forward respecting it: should any of 
pn Correspondents possess a in- 
formation of the kind, they will, by 
communicating it, oblige 





Yours, &c. LaTHBURIENSIS. 
i 
Mr. Urnsan, Sept, 1. 


FTER so much has been written 
in your pages on the subject of 
the Clerical Dress, you will perhaps 
be surprised: that another Correspon- 
dent should venture to offer his 
thoughts; but I cannot forbear trou- 
bling you with a few remarks, and at 
the same time I beg to offer you an 
idea, which I do not think. has been 
suggested in any of the Letters on 
this subject. 

Your Correspondent “ Sigismund” 
(see vol. LXXXIX. i. p. 226) very 
judiciously quotes the Canon in. which 
a distinct dress is prescribed to the 
Clergy :—** The: general purport of 
this Canon is to enjoin a distinction, 
and a.gravity in the dress of the 
Clergy, whereby they may be known 
to all people to be of that order, and 
be sufficiently distinguished from the 
laity at all times, and on all. occa- 
sions, whether in their journeys 
abroad, in their abode. at home, or in 
their common conversation in their 
neighbourhood.” 





* Josias Howe, an eminent loyalist and 
ejected Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
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It is. not easy to assign the reason 
why vee, a wn sigheneua 
entire isregarded. “ Si 4 
has endevvouyed to solve this; but 
had he omitted his 3d and 4th reasons 
(see vol. LXXXIX. Parti. p. 312), 
he would at least have shown bimseif 
more friendly to the cause of the 
Church, than be now appears to be, 
for I do net wish to doubt he wrote 
from the purest motives; yet it is 
confessedly a bad sign of a good in- 
tention, to charge the Clergy with 
the neglect of a duty, because they 
might sometimes be marked out as 
objects for the contemptible ridicule 
of ignorance. But when he charges 
“the Bishops and Archdeacons with 
inattention and negligence,” I hesi- 
tate not to say, that it isa most illi- 
beral and undeserved attack upon 
that venerable and pious body—the 
pillars—the ornaments of our Holy 
Church. But let me not under-rate 
the other parts of “ Sigismund’s” 
Letters; I refer the Reader to them 
with pleasure: he will find there many 
good things well said. 

1 have no doubt myself but that the 
inconvenience and expence of adopt- 
ing the full Clerical Dress have 
weighed somewhat to the neglect of 
the desirable distinction. With de- 
ference then 1 ask,.-whether the 
Clergy would not conform to the full 
spirit of the Canon, and be appro- 
priately distinguished as Ministers of 
God, if they always wore their 
“ Bands,” and never appeared out of 
doors but with a Clerical Hat, and 
the rose of satin placed ia the front as 
an ornament. Many a Clergyman 
has on occasions wished that he had 
borne some holy badge to check the 
volatile foolishness (to use no harsher 
terms) and indecent remarks, which 
his prudence thought better to bear, 
than to interrupt. The great bod 
of the Clergy would, I am convinced, 
be willing and even desirous to adopt 
these marks of their sacerdotal fanc- 
tioa—so easily assumed—so conve- 
niently worn. It is quite needless for 
me to add more. I will beg leave to 
adopt the concluding rematks of 
“ Sigismund’s” Letter: “1 trast this 
humble essay will: stinrulate some 
abler pen to take up the subject, that 
it may not be suffered to rest only in 
this Repository of Antiquarian, Lite- 
rary, and Scientific Research ; buat 
may be brought forward before the 

* world 


























werld in the s of a body of 
men, who I trust will never prove a 
disgrace to their sacred order, or 
reverend habit.” 

Your inserting the above will 
oblige your constant reader and ad- 
mirer, J will subscribe myself, now 
and ever, 

Amicus Unpant. 
en 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 2. 
G aaReron, a pleasant village in 

. Kent, on the edge of Blackheath, 
is distinguished for a Fair held on St. 
Luke’s Day, called Horn Fair. It 
consists of a frolicsome mob, who, 
after a printed summons dispersed 
round the country, meet at a place 
called Cuckold’s Poitt, near Dept- 
ford, whence they march in pro- 
cession through Greenwich t» Charl- 
ton, with horns of divers hinds on 
their heads. This assembly was for- 

disorderly, but now they are 

‘phim astate of some regularity by 
t officers, who are ordered to 
attend. . 

The origin of the Fair, according 
to tradition, is. as follows: King John 
who had a palace at Eliham, having 
been hunting, rambled from his com- 
paoy to this little hamlet ; he alight- 
ed at a cottage, and taking a liking 
to the mistress, prevailed in the end 
over her modesty. In the mean- 
while, the husband came home, and 
vowing to kill the adulterer, the 
King was obliged to discover himself, 
and by way of reparation gave the 
man a purse of gold, and a grant of 
all the land from Charlton to the 

lace now called Cuckeld’s Point, 

ides making him master of the 
whole hamlet. In memory of this 
grant, and the occasion of it, the hus- 
band established a Fair here for the 
sale of Horns, and of all sorts of 
goods made of horn, which are to 
this day the chief article sold at this 
Fair. Ww.R. 

i 

Mr. Urnsan, Ipswich, Sept. 1. 

HERE is no one of your nume- 

rous Readers who has perused 
the late publication of that cele- 
brated and ingenious Essayist, Dr. 
Drake, the ‘+ Winter Nights,” but 
must have been most sensibly affect- 


ed with the traits which it exhibits of 
a highly-cultivated mind, and of a 
heart most feelingly alive to every 
thing that is good and virtuous. 
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In the third Number, which con-’ 
tains some“ Preliminary Remarks on 
the Antiquity of the Town of Had- 
leigh,” io Suffolk, the residence of 
the worthy Doctor, I have been par- 
ticularly interested; and I conceive 
that he would confer a favour most 
acceptable to the Topographical An- 
tiquary, if he would undertake the 
publication of the MS “ Account of 
the Church and Town of Hadleigh, 
in Suffolk, written by David Wilkins, 
D.D. Rector of that Parish, 1721,” 
and which is now deposited in the 
Rectorial Library. From the speci- 
mens with which Dr. Drake has al- 
ready favoured us, in his Remarks 
on the Aatiquity of Hadleigh; on the 
Character of Guthrun the Dane ; on 
the Life and Martyrdom of that able 
and strenuous defender of the Pro- 
testant Church, Dr. Rowland Taylor; 
his description of, and extracts from 
that curiovs and rare little work, 
** Hawkins’s Corolla Varia,” and his 
Account of Theodore Paleologus; I 
know of no one who-is more able for, 
or competent to the task. Continued 
up to the present period, it would 
form a most interesting work. Should 
this, therefore, meet the eye of the 
Doctor, avd should not his. present 
literary engagements, or the neces- 
sary avocations of his profession, 
prevent him from the task, I sincerely 
trust and hope that be will feel in- 
elined to listen to, and comply with 
the request. A Constant Reaper. 

— 

Mr. Unsan, Oct. A. 

AS the Winchester and Hursley Iu- 

scriptions of ** Duneuensis” and 
* Tudor,” who are not aller el idem, 
but altogether different persons, first 
courted the notice of your “ Thirty- 
five years Correspondent,” through 
the medium of your pages, it is but 
fair, Mr. Urban, that the same chan- 
nel be adopted for conveying to pos- 
terity the response of the oracle that 
shall solve the enigma they seem to 
embody, whenever that solution is 
attained ; and for this reason! prefer 
a public intercourse with your an- 
cient friend to the petite entrée.so 
graciously offered by him in p. 231 of 
your last Number. 

{t would ill become me, who have 
not numbered so many years in the 
sum total of my existence as your 
Correspondent has devoted to your 
service, to enter into the lists of con- 
troversy 
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troversy with the odds so much 
ainst me,—nor do I wish it, if I 
felt ever so confident of my owo abi- 
lity,—I shall therefore proceed to the 
= at once, which | think requires 
ut little occasion for argument, and 
may soon be dismissed where no dis- 
position for controversy prevails. 
There appears certainly to have 
been some foundation in fact for the 
assertion repeated in the Epitaphs 
above alluded to, namely, that Mrs. 
Young was a descendant of the house 
of Chandos—niece of Thomas Lord 
Chandos she is never styled, but his 
grand-daughter,—though it is not at- 
tempted to be denied that a discre- 
paocy exists in the verbal construc- 
tion of the two inscriptions, and that 
one or other of them is erroneous. 
It does not, however, follow that the 
error “ is easily capable of being 
proved,” nor has this assumption of 
your Correspondent been established 
any further than that there was no 
Thomas Baron Chandos summoned to 
Parliament. Deeply read as he evi- 
dently is, in the genealogy of the 


Brydges Family, he can probably, by 
an explicit detail of the lineage of 


Mrs. Young, and her father William 
Brydges, show the true connexion 
that subsisted between them and the 
noble house of Chandos, and thus re- 
move the veil of obscurity that at 
present envelopes them. 

To one so well qualified to appre- 
ciate the value of genealogical evi- 
dence as your friend? is, it would be 
superfluous, Mr. Urban, to dwell 
upon the importance of an antient 
monumental! inscription ia yee of 
descent ;—and I think he will not go 
so far as to insist that a falsehood, 
certain of detection at the era of its 
promulgation, would have been at- 
—— in the instance before us ; 
or that people, strangers in blood to 
a noble race then in prime vigour, 
would have dared to claim affinity to 
it without just cause and pretension. 

I shall make no remark on the in- 
quiry. *« Why these female relatives 

ould be objects of research when 
the title was entailed on the male 
line 2” save that I did not advert to 
such a subject, in requesting an ex- 
planation of the Epitaphs. Yet it 
affords a curious example of the 
morbid acuteness of perception in 
your “‘ Thirty-five years Carrespond- 
ent,” who has conjured up an imagi- 
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nary phantom without the slightest 

reason, as he need not fear ao anta- 
gouist in the person of 

Yours, &c. DuNELMENSIS. 
I 

On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 

tion, in discovering and marshalling 

the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 


(Continued from p. 231.) 


AS to the principle of vimar 
causgs in every production, 
whether of the Creator, or man, our 
first curiosity is excited to inquire— 
how it was made—ro waar exp—of 
what materials—and who was the 
maker. I would ask what priuciple 
is the prompter of this? 

The principle of custom and habit 
are obviously historical. Habit is 
the ecyons produced by the cus- 
tomary performance of prescribed 
exercises.’ Hence all discipline, vir- 
tue, talent, affection; and aversion, 
are mere historical habits: taki 
different names. But frequency or 
acts are not sufficient without length 
of time: place too, with its associa- 
tions, has great influence. Habits 
may be general or specific, Uniform 
reiteration in gratifying the same 
passion, or taste, upon different ob- 
{ccs produces at length a generic 

abit. Indifferent and even disagree- 
able things become agreeable and 
necessary by custom: this is turned 
to advantage, in all good—and to 
abuse in all bad, education. Though 
custom augments our sense of mo- 
derate pleasures, and blunts that of 
intense ones, it incessantly takes off 
the edge of all pain. The final cause 
of this is obvious—violent passions 
cannot co-exist with habit of any 
sort; they burn out, or are extin- 
guished, consuming often the pos- 
sessor along with them. Hence, 
party-violence is incompatible with 
steady patriotism—as are all sudden- 
ness, excess, and ferocity, with pro- 
gress in a continued course of study, 
as well as with any regular conduct 
of life—and all composition in the 
fine arts. It is needless to repeat that 
the principle of novelty and unex- 
pectedness, as well as the marvellous, 
are historical. And we have voticed 
congruity and propriety as parts of 
historic character, truth, and nature, 
regulated by the historical usage of 
social order. 

** Regularity and simplicity — 

the 
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the whole; uniformity, order, pro- 
portion, the parts of any subject” 
or any entire subject, considered as 
the part of a greater whole. We 
have before spoken of intrinsicbeauty: 
asdistinguished frow relative ngauty. 
It is nothing more than an ipference 
by study of proportions historically 
noticed. It pre-supposes many com- 
parisons of things in their kind. In- 
equality is essential to proportion, 
and all harmony s which last is only 
the beauty of sounds, Simplicity of 
composition, whether by art, or na- 
ture, is necessary to afford the epec- 
tater a readiness of apprehension: 
for multiplicity of parts distract the 
attention. But choice, separation, se- 
lection, and caclusion, are included— 
operations which, though they suppose 
a process of calculation, yet this process 
becomes, by rote, intuitive. As fur re- 
lative beauty, this is as extensive as 
the historic relation itself: which de- 
theorem does, 


lights us, just as ap 
; universality of 


by its simplicity an 


application to an infinite variely of 
cases, 


Beauty in the human form is rather 
the attribute of adult, as Grace is of 
adolescent vatures—And Grace seems 
essentially feminine. For the male 
sex has too much vigour and seve- 
rity: while infancy has not dispose- 
ab enough, expression, and self- 
command, There is a becoming 
bashfulness, and even awkwardness, 
below the age of adolescency, that is 
not so much grace as an excuse for 
it. But it isat the age of adolescenc 
that grace appears in woman—sel- 
dom afterwards. (Thisis the proper 
and exclusive age for love, or the ele- 
gant iop. After this it is esteem, 
affection—but grace, or the appear- 
ance of it, is the proper object of 
love.) Grace supposes an eternal 
youth and chastity, purity of mind, a 
something spiritual in the contour of 
the form, in the play of the features, 
aod movement—in the flexibility and 
rythm of the voice—the furthest re- 
moved from those worldly, sharp, 
and sordid air and tones derived from 
the accidents and occupations of hu- 
man condition. It supposes as essen- 
tial, inmocence (or the appearance of 
it), candour, courtesy, sprightliness, 
and a heavenly serenity of disposi- 
tion—which characters, the wisdom 
of the antients has fixed in the names 
of the three Graces: Aciaia, Ev- 
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Puroaynn, and Tania, With such 
forms we clothe our ¢ tions of 
Angels, Cherubs, aed Seraphs, divine 
history having informed us of such 
ee 3 and we exalt our conceptions, 
by dropping, as much as we can, 
every thing too particular, gross or 
earthly, and thus attain a seconp 
species of the ideal beauty. 

Dienity is the attribute of ac- 
knowledged worth, whether personal 
or of rank, and political station, The 
highest degree of this is masgsry. 
Majesty, like Grace, is more con- 
nected with feminine natures. The 
Juno of the ancients by her rank, the 
consort of Jurirer, was the queen of 
majeaty ;: her head is decked with a 
tiara, the form of which is the em- 
blem of this attribute, and is there- 
fore consecrated to religion, The 
robes of senators, judges, and kings, 
but, above all, the costume of the 
Pork (which, in the pictures of Ra- 
PHAEL, is unique for its expression of 
grace and majesty), are feminine. 

Granpeur is the attribute of 
power, whether divine or human, 
whether physical or mental, whe- 
ther of ong —— or of inani- 
mate nature. It is perhaps composed 
and quiescent—not easily moved — 
hence the idea of magnanimity. 

The Susxime is the action of gran- 
deur—its highest energy, called forth 
ona sudden. The mind of the per- 
cipient is awed, without being terri- 
fied, but rather encouraged and ele- 
vated. It swells, in order to compre- 
hend it; but it is in thought only— 
for the action is gone by. It is not 
only a passing effect, but it is ever 
unexpected—it strikes us, as it were, 
by a glimpse—a flash—but the mind 
of the spectator ialy “* pants with in- 
fluence divine.” If it were of long 
continuance, the human frame could 
not sustain it. But how could Burxe 
imagine terror essential to the sub- 
lime? The mind is ever delighted 
under its influence. In the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, the creation of light is 
without terror: so, perhaps, is the 
history, in the Song of Moses, of 
Pharaoh’s hosts overwhelmed in the 
Red Sea. History divests a fact of 
its terrors; we contemplate it as a 
nation does it own artillery and ar- 
maments by sea and land—as a mat- 
ter of glory and security—not terror; 
and whenever passion is represented, 
(whether in its greatest intensity— 

during 
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during which time it is silent,—or 
upon its finding words to vent itself, 


when it utters the capital sentiments. 


only, and speaks by fits)—the sublime 
here is not passion merely, but senti- 
ment or passion tempered with grace 
or dignity : this is the selection of the 
poet—turning our attention not so 
much to the passion, but to the 
powerful and energetic cause and 
coutroul of such perturbation. — 
Burke here mistakes au accidental 
accompaniment—a circumstance—(if 
it ever do accompany it, which I can- 
not understand) for an essential pro- 
perty. Besides, terror is a passions 
and all passion is incompatible with 
the emotions of taste, whether in the 
actor or the spectater. But a pro- 
portion, an awful beauty, certainly 
PROPORTION, is an essential compo- 
nent of the sublime. 

The definition by Loncrnus is 
more just and consonant to nature. 
The highest beauty, grace, and sub- 
limity affect the mind equally, and 
in a. manner not to be distinguished. 
Undowbtedly that grace or beauty, 
. (provided only it were virtuous, 
chaste, and celestial,) that so inspired 
Sarpno, was sublime. - Longinus even 
adds to his definition of the sublime, 
“that the mind swelled with trans- 
port and pride, imagines the acr 
pone or the power exhibited, to be 
its own.” I mention this, because 
such is precisely the definition of 
what Lorp Kaimes has entitled “the 
sympathetic emotion of virtue.” This 
emotion we experience at the aspect 
of all beauty and truth. This it is 
that acconipanies the exertion, and 
the recital, of all worth, al) the ener- 
gies of genius and goodness : this it is 
that fills the eyes with tears—no un- 
manly ones—the tears of martyrs, of 
heroes triumphant, in the moment of 
death, over mortal nature. Yorick. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 
—EE 
Mr. Urnan, Sept. 8. 
N the “ Beauties of England and 
Wales,” vol. 1. p. 342, 1 observed 
the following : 

** According to the tradition which ac- 
companies the quaint distich, 

* Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, did go, 
For striking the Black Prince a blow.’ 
Those places were formerly in the pos- 
session of the Hampden family, but what 
degree of credit is to be attached to these 
lines we know not; for the particulars of 
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the circumstance to which they-relate:have . 
eluded our enquiries,’ ; 
Tradition says, that Edward III. 
and his son, the Black Prince, onee 
honoured Lord Hampden with a vi- 
sit at his seat at Great Hampden, now 
Wendover, in Bucks, for many gene- 
rations the property of this antient 
family: and that whilst the Prince 
and his host were exercising them- 
selves in feats of arms, a quarrel rose 
between them, in which Lord Hamp- 
den gave the Prince a blow on the 
face ; the King, in consequence of this 
outrage, quitted the place in great 
wrath, and punished Lord Hampden’s 
misbehaviour by seizing on some of 
his most valuable manors, which gave 
rise to the following impromptu by 
some of the court wits : 
“ Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, 
Hampden did forego, 
For striking of a biow, 
And glad he did escape so.” 


Mr. Lysons, however, inhis “ Magna 
Britannia,” adds, 

“This tradition, like many other of a 
like nature, will not bear the test of exa- 
mination ; for it appears by record, that 
neither the manors of Tring, Wing, or 
Ivinghoe, ever were in the Hampden fa- 
mily.” : 

Yours, &c. 
I 


w.s. 


Queen-sq. Blooms- 

Mr. Urnpan, bury, Sept. 9. 

_ following account of the ori- 
gin of Cards, translated from 


the French, may be worthy a place 
in your Magazine. 

About the year 1390 cards were 
invented, to divert Charles VI. then 
King of France, who was fallen into 
a melancholy disposition. 

That they were not in use before, 


appears highly probable. ist. Be- 
cause no cards are to be seen in any 
painting, sculpture, tapestry, &c. 
more antient than the preceding pe- 
riod, but are represented in many 

works of ingenuity since that age. 
2dly. No prohibitions relative to 
cards, by the King's edicts, are men- 
tioned, although some few years be- 
fore, a most severe one was published, 
forbidding by name, all maoner of 
sports and pastimes, in order that the 
subjects might exercise themselves in 
shooting with bows and arrows, and 
be in a condition to oppose the En- 
glish. Now it is not to be — 
that 
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that so luring a game as cards would 
have meewaattiel in the edtumeration, 
had they been in use. 

Sdly. In atl the ecelesiastical canons 
prior to the said time, there occurs 
no mention of cards; although twenty 
years after that date, an playing 
was interdicted the clergy, by a Gal- 
lican' Synod. About the same time 
is found in the Account Book of the 
King’s Cofferer the following charge, 
“paid for a pack of painted leaves 
bought for the King’s amusement, 
three livres.” Printing and stamp- 
ing being then not discovered, the 
cards were painted, which made them 
so dear. Thence, in the above syno- 
dieal canons, they are called pagille 
picta, painted little leaves. 

Athly. About thirty years after this 
came a severe edict against cards in 
France; and another by Emanuel 
Duke of Savoy ; only permitting the 
ladies this pastime, pro spinulis, for 
pins and needles. 

Of their design.—The inventor pro- 
posed by the figures of the four suits, 
or colours, as the French call them, 
to represent the four states, or classes 
of men in the kingdom. 

By the Caesars (hearts) are meant 
the Gens de Cheur, choir men, or 
ecclesiastics; and therefore the Spa- 
niards, who certainly received the use 
of cards from the French, have copas 
or chalices instead of hearts. 

The nobility, or prime military part 
of the kingdom, are represented by 
the ends or points of lances, or pikes, 
and our ignorance of the meaning or 
resemblance of the figure induced us 
to call them spades. The Spaniards 
have espades (swords) io lieu of pikes, 
which is of similar import. 

By diamonds, are designed the or- 
der of citizens, merchants, and trades- 
men, currcaux (square stone tiles or 
the like). The Spaniards have a coin 
dineros, which answers to it, and the 
Dutch call the French word carrcauz, 
stieneen, stones aod diamonds from 
the form. 

Treste, the trefoil leaf, or clover 
grass (corruptly called clubs) alludes 
to the husbandmen and peasants. 
How this suit came to be called clubs 
is not explained, unless, borrowing 
the game from the Spaniards, who 
have bastos (staves or clubs) instead 
of the trefoil, we gave the Spanish 
signification to the French figure. 

The history of the four Kings, 
which the French in drollery some- 
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times call the cards, is David, Alex- 
ander, Caesar, and Charles (which 
names were then, atid still are on the 
French cards). These respectable 
names represent the four celebrated 
Monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Franks under Charlemagne. 

By the Queens are intended Argine, 
Esther, Judith, and Pallas (names re- 
tained in the French cards), typical 
of birth, piety, furtitade, and wis- 
dom, the qualifications residing in 
each person. Argine is an anagram 
for Regina, queen by descent. 

By the Knaves were designed the 
servants to knights (for knaves ori- 
ginally meant only servant; and in 
an old translation of the Bible, St. 
Paul is called the knave of Christ) 
but French pages and valets,- now in- 
discriminately used by various orders 
of persons, were formerly only al- 
lowed to persons of quality, esquires 
(escuiers) shield or armour bearers. 

Others fancy that the knights them- 
selves were designed by those cards, 
because Hogier and Lahire, two names 
on the French cards, were famous 
Knights at the time cards were sup- 
posed to be invented. - W.R. 


——— 


Mr. Urngan, Oct, 14. 


A SIMILAR enquiry with that of 

“J. T. M.” (p. 194), for parti- 
culars “ concerning Joseph, commonly 
called Joe Miller,” was made some 
years back with very little effect. He 
appears to have been a favourite low 
comedian, the Edwin of his day, 
and the boon companion in every 
convivial settle in Drury Lane or 
Clare Market, or the suburbs of that 
populous neighbourhood. Some of 
the early editions of the Jests have a 
print of him as “ Mr. Miller in the 
character of Sir Joseph Wittoll, in 
the Old Bachelor.” Perhaps the best 
chronicle is his epitaph from the pen 
of a distinguished genius of the day. 
He was buried in the East side of St. 
Clemeni’s Danes, where a stone was 
erected, with the following honour- 
able inscription : 


“* Here lye the remains of honest Joe 
Miller, who was a tender husband, a sin- 
cere friend, a facetious companion, and 
an excellent comedian, . He departed this 
life the 15th of August, 1738, aged 54. 


If humour, wit, and honesty could save 
The hum’rous, witty, houest from the 
grave ; 
The 
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The grave had not so soon this tenant 
found, (crown’d. 

Whom honesty, and wit, and 

Or could esteem and love preserve our 
breath, death ¢ 

And guard us longer from the stroke of 

The stroke of death on him had later fell, 

Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’d so 
well.” S. Ducx. 

The fonming that popular work, 
so ubiversally known as Joe Miller’s 
Jests, has been too interestingly told 
by the real compiler to be compressed. 
Col. Mottley, the author of the Life 
of Peter the Great, aud other distin- 
guished works, was that compiler. In 
his life, believed to be written by him- 
self, and given in a list of Dramatic 
Authors appended to Scanderbeg, a 
tragedy by Thomas Whincop, post- 
humously published, he thus describes 
his sabuale situation: 

“This Gentlemae (Mottley) has had 
very little supplies since buat his pen, aad 
how precarious must that dependauce be 
to one, who has frequent fits of gout in his 
right hand, and is, as we are told, at pre- 
sent almost bed-rid with that distemper, 
and has not been above twice out of his lodg- 
ings these two years past, and sometimes 
for several months together, not out of 
his bed! But under these circumstances 
can maintain a cheerful temper, and 
among several other pieces he has given 
the public, the book that bears the title 
of Joe Miller's Jests, was a collection made 
by him from other books, and a great 
part of it supplied by his memory from 
original stories recollected in his former 
conversations.” 

The earliest copy 1 have seen of 
this work was without date, and had 
“a new edition” in the title. Pro- 
bably it was first published about 
1738, or early in the’ following year. 
** The Country Tatler; or, the Daily 
Pacquet; by Lepidas Wagstaff, a 
merry Philosopher,” which com- 
mebced in 1739, concluded the se- 
coud side of each paper, a half-sheet 
foolscap, with a jest, as did also ano- 
ther daily paper of similar size, call- 
ed “ Ali Alive and Merry; or, the 
London Daily Post,” published about 
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1741-2. Many of these witticisms 
are to be in Joe Miller’s Jests, 
aod it is fair to conelude, after the 
above declaration by Col. Mottley, 
the Diornals pilfered from his 
and net him from the Diurnals. 

The niath edition, with large addi- 
tions: London: printed for T. Read, 
in Dogwell-court, White Fryers, Fleet- 
street, MDCCXLYVII. 3” was in the 
title “* most humbly inscribed to those 
choice spirits of the age, his Majesty’s 
Poet Laureat; Sir C. H. W. Koight 
of the Bath; and Job Baker, the 
Kettle-Drummer.” The Witticisms 


are numbered, being in the whole 
590, then moral sentences aod Epi- 
grams, &c. 


Ev. Hoop. 


Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 20. 

Fee following are three Epitaphs 
transcribed from the English 
Burying-ground at Leghorn. 

** Antonio Lefroy, Cantuariensi, Claris 
orto Majoribus, cujus animus a Natura 
beue informatus, Juventutem egit in lite- 
ris: Qui deinde Libarnum se contulit, 
ubi Mercaturam excoluit honeste ac de- 
core, Bonarem Artium Fautor, Ajutor, 
Statuas, Tabulas pictas, antiqua Numis- 
mata sibi stadiose comparavit. Vir au- 
tem bonus et prudens, Familiam, Patriam, 
Sapientes unice amavit, Officia auxit libe- 
ralitate: multa passus et gravia ®quam 
semper Servavit mentem. Obiit in hac 
Urbe, A.D. mpcetxxtx. Prid. Id. Julii: 
Natus Pid. Kalend. Jan. A.D. mpcciv. 
Elizabeth Langlois Conjux meerens Viro 
digao, carissimo; Antonius et Georgius, 
Filii memores*, Patri bene merenti, cu- 
jus Corpus hic jacet, P. P.” 


ieee 


“ The Right Honourable Francis North, 
Earl of Guildford, died at Pisa on the 28th 
of January, 1817.” 

‘* Francis Horner, Member of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, born at Edinburgh, Aug. 
12, 1778; died at Pisa, Feb. 8, 1817. 
In his public life he was distinguished for 
his splendid talents and spotless integrity : 


- iv his private life he was dutiful, affection- 


ate, and sincere. His father erected this 
mouument, and offers this tribute to his 
memory.” + 





* Anthony Lefroy, esq. eldest sun, formerly Lieut.-col. 13th dragoons, died at Li- 


merick in [reland, 1820, aged about 78, 


His eldest son, Thomas, is a King’s Counsel 


in Ireland.—Rev. Geo. Lefroy, younger son, died at his Rectory of Ash, in Hampshire, 


Jan. 1806, aged 61. 


Hen. Maxwell, esq. to the estates and seat at Ewshot, in Hants. 


married his mother’s sister. 


His eldest son, the Rev. Geo. Lefroy, succeeded by the will of 


Mr. Maxwell had 


+ Here are also monuments for John Bastard, esq. M.P. co. Devon, who died at the 
Globe Tavern, Leghorn, 1817.—For Tobias Smollett ; for his widow, about 1791; for 
Baroness Clinton (mother of Geo, Earl of Orford), about 1781 ; with numerous others. 
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57. The History and Antiquities of Eynes- 
bury and Si. Neot’s, m Huntingdon- 
shire ; and of St. Neot’s, in the County 
of Cornwall: with some Critical Remarks 
respecting the two Saxon Saints from 
whom these places derived their names. 
(Illustrated with Fifty Engravings, on 
Copper and Wood.) By George Cor- 
nelius Gorham, M, A. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 340. 
Lackington and Co. 

R. GORHAM is a new, but 

zealous candidate for Topo- 

graphical laurels; and has made his 
debut with no incousiderable merit. 


“ That those persons who ‘ dwell in 
the sight of remaikable Monasteries’ 
should endeavour to ‘ rescue the observ- 
ables of their habitations fr. m the teeth of 
time and oblivion,’ was the judicious ad- 
vice, happily illustrated by the example, 
of no mean Historian. —The Writer of the 
following sheets has been beguiled, al- 
most insensibly, into the spirit and prac- 
tice of this recommendation. Notwith- 
standing the popular (and occasionally 
just) ridicule which is directed by the 
multitude against Antiquarian pursuits,— 
he confesses that he is not unsusceptible 
of that enthusiasm, which impels the mind 
to cast a retrospect through the ‘ long- 
drawn’ vista of past ages; to dwell, with 
a solemn and mysterious interest, on ob- 
jects which are rapidly fading away in 
the distant perspective ; and to dissipate 
some little portion of the gathering mist, 
which mantles between the land of obli- 
vion and the region of authentic record, 
Under such an influence he commenced 
his inquiries; but without even a remote 
intention of submitting them to the public 
eye. He purposely omits to detail the unim- 
portant train of circumstances, by which 
his materials have been gradually ex- 
tended from the private memoranda of a 
port-folio to their present more enlarged 
aud ostensible form. The publick is ra- 
ther interested with the nature and result 
of an Author’s pursuit, than with the in- 
cidents by which he was originally invited 
to his undertaking, and the steps by 
which he has at length been conducted to 
the termination of his task.” 

This is both candid and manly. 
Let us attend to the result; 

“ A History of the Town of St. Neot’s, 
including the adjoining (and parent) village 
of Eynesbury, in Huntingdonshire, consti- 
tutes the principal subject of this Volume 
(Ch. Igs Ch. I. § 11.3 Ch. II, Ch, IV.). 

Gent. MAG, October, 1820, 
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In pursuing this investigation, the Author 
has travelled along an almost untrodden 
path: the Monastic History of St. Neot’s 
has received but little illustration from 
the labours of Dugdale or of Bishop Tan- 
ner; its Topography has been altogether 
unexplored. The information which the 
following pages present—sustained by 
perpetual references to the most ancient 
documents, and confirmed by many ori- 
ginal (and hitherto unpublished) Records, 
dispersed throughout the notes or inserted 
in the Appendix—is the result of labour 
and expense with which the size of the 
Volume is by no means commensurate, 
In the use which he has made of his mate- 
rials, he has not merely endeavoured to gra- 
tify local curiosity: his aim has been 
higher, and he has failed in his attempt if 
his Work be considered as unworthy a place 
in the Library of the Antiquarian Collec- 
tor. However limited has been the field 
of his investigation, he ventures to enter- 
tain a hope that his Work will not be al- 
together an unacceptable offering; when 
considered as the firsi-/ruits of researches 
into the Antiquities of a County séi/l with- 
out an Historian, although two centuries 
and a half have elapsed since it gave birth 
to the most celebrated Collector of our 
national Records—‘ its brightest * orna- 
ment ’—Sir Robert Bruce Cotton! 

* From the more immediate subject of 
local Antiquities, some little digression 
has been made (in Chap. II. § 1.) to the 
Biography of the Saxon Saint whose name 
is perpetuated in that of the town, The 
very obscure and contradictory informa- 
tion, which is to be obtained from either 
antient or modern Writers, respecting St. 
Neot, might alone be considered as a suffi- 
cient reason for an inquiry into the 
accuracy or falsehood of preceding state- 
ments. Since the time of Camden and 
of Wood, the simple authority of those 
truly great names has been a ready 
passport (with less diligent Writers) for 
assertions derived from MSS. of sus- 
pected authority or from Records of 
doubtful age. One learned modern Wri- 
ter has, indeed, pursued a line of inde- 
pendent investigation: but, in his eccen- 
tric (however original) volume, fable is 
perpetually intermingled with fact, and 
dogmatical assertion too often substituted 





* “The remark is séill correct, that 

* no steps have been taken towards illus- 

trating Huntingdonshire, since Sir Robert 

Cotton, its brightest ornament, declined 

the pursuit.’ Gough’s British Topogra- 
phy, vol. I. pref. p. xi. edit. 1780,” 

for 
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for modest inquiry. A strict scrutiny into 
the unsustained positions to which allu- 
sion has just been made, necessarily leads 
to their rejection. The materials for a 
Biography of Neot thus become reduced 
to a few simple facts; and we are con- 
strained to awake from the pleasing de- 
lusion, by which the events of his life 
have been closely connected with a re- 
markable period of British Annals. If 
the criticisms in pp. 20—26, and in pp. 
41—44, be correct, he will no longer ap- 
pear in the venerable character of ‘ the 
first Theological Professor at Oxford ;’ 
dispensing his pious instructions to that 
infant University : nor will he be encircled 
with the fictitious glory which imagi- 
nation has shed around ‘ the oldest bro- 
ther of Alfred the Great ;’ renouncing the 
ambitious bustle and splendid occupations 
of the Court, for the devotional retire- 
ment and self-denying services of the 
Cloister. What is lost, however, in effect, 
is gained in accuracy: the threads of a 
false association having been withdrawn, 
the tissue of History may possibly have 
been deprived of some gaudy colours ; 
but her dress exhibits a more becoming 
(though less ostentatious) texture, 

“« These criticisms respecting the Life 
of Neot, naturally led to some notice of 
the obscure Cornish village (see p. 39.) 
which was his principal abode ;—the syl- 
van retreat, where, as a Hermit, he dwelt 
in his mossy cell ;—the secluded valley, 
where, as an Abbot, he founded his Mo- 
nastery and erected his Collegiate Chapel. 
A brief sketch of the Topography of that 
parish has been added (see Chap. V.) ; 
with a more particular view to a descrip- 
tion of its beautiful Church, dedicated to 
St. Neot.” 


Mr. Gorham then thankfully ac- 
knowledges the assistance which he 
has received during the progress of 
these inquiries; particularly from 
the Marquess of Buckingham, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Countess De 
Grey, Mr. Caley, the late Mr. Lysons, 
Mr. Petrie, Mr. Bandinel, Mr. Todd, 
Mr. Simmons, Mr. Lodge, the late 
Mr. Townsend, Mr. T. F. Forster, 
Mr. Bean, Dr. O’Conor, the Libra- 
rian at Stowe, and many other per- 
sons, whose kind offices have not 
been solicited (nor, he trusts, bestow- 
ed) in vain. 

The History consists of Five dif- 
ferent Chapters. 


“1. On the early history of Eynes- 
bury, previous to the foundation of the 
Priory of St. Neot.—2. On the Religious 
Houses dedicated to St. Neot, in Cornwall 
and in Huntivgdonshire.—3. Topogra- 
phical Account of Eynesbury.—4, Topo- 
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graphical Account of St. Neot’s, Hunting- 
donshire.—5. Topographical sketch of St, 
Neot’s, Cornwa!l.’’ 

And concludes with an Appendix of 
curious original Records. 


Eyoesbury was originally the Mo- 
ther Church; and Mr. Gorham tells 
us, that 


“ For nearly a century after the Priory 
had been made Alien, it is probable that 
Neotsbury had no other places of worship 
than the Church of (the present) Eynes- 
bury, andthe Chapel of the Monastery. 
These being found insufficient for the po- 
pulation which began to gather around 
the shrine of St. Neot, may be reasonably 
considered as the cause of the institution 
of a separate parish, and of the erection 
of another sacred Edifice at St. Neot’s.” 


Both Churches are ably describ- 
ed, and Lists given of their Incum- 
bents, with brief Memoirs of emi- 
nent natives. 

We have room for only one more 
short extract ; which is selected chief- 
ly on account of the note which ac- 
companies it. 

** Ia Jesus Chapel (in St. Neot’s Church) 
a mutilated brass occupies the centre of 
the pavement, to commemorate the de- 
cease of Sir Kobert Payne, kunt. of Mid- 
low, near St. Neot’s. Below is a brass 
plate with the following inscription, in ca- 
pitals: (nearly effaced.) 

*« Here lies interred the body of Sir 
Robert Payue, kn’. deceased the 18th day 
of June, anno d’ni 1631, aged 58 years: 
who marryed Elizabeth the daughter of 
George Rotheram, of Someris in Com.’ 
Bedford, esq. ; by whome he had issue 5 
sonus and 6 daughters. 

“ This mourning vault of death, that 

must retayne 

As pledge awhile the dust of honoured 
Payne, 

Is but his tombe, nor can it styled be 

A monument of him ; his memorie, 

And fame on earth, with those good deeds 
he sent 

To heaven before him, are his monument. 

The Country’s tears, farr better than this 
stone, 

Will tell the Reader noble Payne is gone ; 

Ask them, not mee ; they feel the loss of 
him, 

And will for ever keep his just esteem. 

** In the centre of the stone, inlaid in 
brass, was the figure of a knight in a 
kneeling posture, and of a lady by his 
side.” 

This was remaining about 1732, 
but has since been removed. The 
transcript was made from a collection 
of monumental inscriptions in Hun- 

tingdonshire, 
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tingdonshire, 1740—1150, by the 
Rev. Robert Smyth, of Woodstone. 

“This MS. is in the possession of J. 
Simmons, Esq. of Paddington - house, 
containing valuable Collections for a 
County History. It probably contains 
the unpablished Collections of J. Cle- 
ments of Aliwalton, begun in 1732. A 
singular mistake has been made, by Mr. 
Noble, respecting this person: misled by 
the word ‘ Visitation” (which he under- 
stood in the Heraldic sense), he thus com- 
ments on Gough—‘ Mr. Gough says, 
* Mr. Ashby has a privted undated receipt 
5s, for a Visitation by J. Clements’; as 
there is no such Herald as J. C., we must 
suppose he was only a riding Painter to 
some Clarenceux, or else to one of the 
Marshals, or other agent of theirs.’ [No- 
ble’s History of the College of Arms, Ap- 
pendix, p. xxvii.) Mr. C. was merely a 
private Collector who issued a prospectus 
for publishing ‘ Notitia Ecclesiastica, or 
A Visitation of all the Churches in Hunt- 
ingdonshire,’ which prospectus (enclosed 
in a letter to Browne Willis) is preserved 
in the Bodieian Library, MSS. Willis, 
vol, XXXIX.: the abovementioned re- 
ceipt is nothing more than an acknow- 
ledgment for a subscription to his proposed 
work !” 

The embellishments both on cop- 
per and wood are numerous. The 
Copper-plates, in particular, are uni- 
formly elegant, but on a scale some- 
what smaller than the size of the let- 
ter-press demanded, and for this an 
apology is made. 

*« They were executed after large draw- 
ings, from the pencil of Mr. Harraden, 
in the possession of the Author ; the di- 
minutive scale of the Engravings is, doubt- 
less, much to be regretted ; this bas been 
the unavoidable consequence of an ar- 
rangement essential to their introduction, 
and the result of considerations which 
would have fully justified their total sup- 
pression.” 

The reliefs on wood (chiefly out- 
lines) are by Mr. Branston and Mr. 
Hughes. 

We take leave of this handsomely- 
printed volume, with aa approbation 
of all which it contains, except the 

asant leaf which follows p. xii. 
of the Preface. 


58. History of Verulam and St. Alban’s. 
12mo. pp. 239. Shaw, St. Albans, 
THERE is a nicety in publications 

of this kind, which few country to- 

pographers attain ; for without suffi- 
cient investigation a work is dry aod 
utinteresting, while with too much 
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if such a thing exists) it becomes 
nical and particulariziog: the com- 
pilation now before us is a specimen 
ofeach advantage and defect; for 
while much information is brought 
forward, the Editor has ‘neglected 
that extensive research and arrange- 
ment which stamp a lasting value on 
the Chronicles of towns.—Much of 
this is owing to the frequent practice 
of compiling a works 
from treatises of the like nature; 
by which, although ostensible inves- 
tigation is shewn in quotations and re- 
ferences, no new matter is procured, 
and an inequality of information aud 
expression is the necessary conse- 
quence. Where the ground has been 
already trodden by Matthew Paris, 
Chauncey, and Newcome, it was no 
difficult matter for the local histo- 
rian to extract the substance ware | 


«thereto, and present to the public 


a faithful historical account of Veru- 
lam and St. Alban’s. Had this pub- 
lication possessed no interest in itself, 
its claim to notice would be strong 
as the prototype of the “ History of 
Woburn,” which we reviewed in p. 
45. 

From the materials which have 
been amassed by former topogra- 
phers, we might reasonably have ex- 

ected a fair octavo volume of ster- 
ing merit, but in spite of so great 
advantages, the woth bears stronger 
marks of what is technically called 
book-making, than many other com- 
pilations of this kind which have 
come before us: this, however, we 
suspect to be not totally owing to the 
Editor. 

Had the Editor extended his re- 
searches to Burton's ‘* Commentary 
on Antoninus,” he would have met 
with several particulars concerning 
the antient Verulam, which have es- 
caped his notice, and would have 
assisted him in his statistical descrip- 
tion of that city. Still great praise 
is due to his exertions; he bas col- 
leeted the legends of St. Alban and 
Amphibalus, with an industry worthy 
of Matthew Paris or d’Amersham ; 
but there is a fiction which seems to 
have been usknown to him, and 
which, as every particular relating 
to the history of our protomartyr 
must be interesting, we will lay be- 
fore our Readers. lathe British Mu- 
seum [Bibl. Cotton. Faust. ¢. 3, fol. 
81.] is a paper entitled, “* Catalogus 

summorum 
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summorum cancellariorum Alme 
Universitatis Cantabrigiw *,”  col- 
lected from Royal Archives and other 
authorities; in which we find this 
passage—“ [Anno] 289. Aimphibalus 
Martyr primus Civitatis Scolarium 
Cantebrigie Rector—Hoc anno §. Al- 
banus Angliw Prothomartyr, ejus Uni- 
versitatis in Arlibus Magister, per- 
secutione Dioclesiana Martyrio co- 
ronatur.’ No other Author, we be- 
lieve, has informed the publick, that 
Alban proceeded M. A. at Cambridge; 
as to his matriculation the anliquary 
is unfortunately silent. 

Whatever may be the defects of this 
Work, no one can justly censure it 
as deficient in monastic information; 
for it presents us with the cream of 
Newcome: there is, however, a defect 
common to writers upon Abbeys, and 
in which this has participated. In 
this instance, where the Author has 
arrived at copious and correct ac- 
counts of the Abbots and Priors, 
much of the internal history of the 
monastery has been elucidated; yet 
the unfortunate monks are passed 
over, as if the most patient research 
were insufficient to rescue them from 
oblivion: in others, like the History 
of Woburn, where no mention has 
been made of the Abbots, they must 
of necessity be neglected. The Rev. 
Peter Newcome in his elaborate work 
has given interesting accounts, as well 
as several lists of the monks of St. 
Alban’s; and something of this kind, 
although on not so extensive a scale, 
might be collected by the topogra- 
phers of the present day; we mean 
that such of the brethren as were pre- 
sented to benefices might be enume- 
rated, and in some cases, further par- 
ticulars of them might be discovered. 

Well as the biography of the Ab- 
bots of St. Alban’s has been executed, 
there is one of whose life the Editor 
has given by far tov few memoirs— 
that name is Michael de Mentemore ; 
he was born of substantial parents in 
the vale of Aylesbury, and received 
a scholastic education at Oxford, and, 
as Newcome supposes, among the Be- 
nedictines at Gloucester-hall; whence, 
after he had proceeded A. M. he was 
admitted by Abbot Hugo as a monk 
at St. Alban’s.—If his abbacy was not 





* Printed in Parker’s History of Cam- 
bridge, 1721. 
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splendid, it was more beneficial than 
that of any of his predecessors. As a 
political character, he is now fergot- 
ten, but as a legislator, his actions re- 
flect considerable lustre on his me- 
mory; his attention was wholly em- 
ployed upon devising rules for ad- 
vancing the honour of the monastick 
life, and especially of ‘the Benedictine 
Order. He framed rules for the Nuns 
of Sopwell, which were for a long 
time in estimation, as well as se- 
veral institutions for the leprous bre- 
threo of St. Julian’s. His regula- 
tions concerning the refectory, and 
his directing the cook to provide on 
flesh-days two good courses, may ap- 
pear Indicrous in the eyes of many 
who feel no enthusiasm for * British 
Monachism,” yet they were not only 
well-timed, but salutary. His repute 
was so great, that on the delivery of 
the Queen of a son at banged he 
was chosen to baptize the child by 
the name of Edmund ; for the nobles 
and courtiers imagined that his hands 
would convey to the infant a peculiar 
degree of sanctity and merit. It is 
to be regretted that de Mentemore fell 
a sacrifice to his piety and humility: 
having performed the duty of the 
choir and washed the feet of the 
poor, at a time when the plague had 
spread over the country, on Maunday 
Thursday (1349), on retiring to his 
bed he complained of pain and sick- 
ness, and expired in ten days: at the 
same time no less than forty-seven in- 
mates of the convent became victims 
to the pestilence.—** There never ap- 
peared,” says Walsivgham, “ a man 
of greater humility, piety, justice, 
aud integrity; and, as was said of 
Moses, none so mild and gentle.” De 
Gorham procured privileges for, and 
Ramrydge and Whethamstead beau- 
tified the convent, but it is to Mente- 
more that its internal regularity was 
owing ; the memory of his piety will 
remain when the sumptuous effigies 
of more splendid Abbots are defaced, 
and their inscriptions torn away. In 
short, he was an honour to the coun- 
ty which gave him birth. 

In the life of Whethamstead, we are 
surprised that no mention is made of 
John of Amersham. . He was a na- 
tive of the same county as Mente- 
more, was educated at Gloucester- 
hall, and succeeded Whethamstead as 
Prior of that fraternity, which —* 

; e 
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he quitted in a few years, and enter- 
ed as a Benedictine Monk here. His 
friend at that time held the Abbacy, 
and their intimacy was so great that, 
{aceording to Fuller), they justified 
that saying against Priscian, “ Duo 
amici vizit in eodem Conventu.’ His 
-death is vot mentioned, but he sur- 
vived his companion, and ‘ shielded’ 
him io a work entitled ‘ Whetham- 
stead’s Buckler;’ he was also Author 
of 
Whethamsted during his first rule to 
his resignation in 1440,’ [Cotton. 
-MSS. Claud. ], ‘Epistles’ and ‘ Poems 
.of several sorts *.’—Fuller has classed 
this writer amongst the worthies of 
Buckinghamshire, while Newcome, 
whose mention of the private monks 
is extremely interesting, has record- 
ed but little concerning him. We 
think it not improbable that he held 
the situation of Annalist in the Abbey. 

It is a lamentable fact that rever- 
ence has been unable to preserve the 
remains of ‘ The good Duke Hum- 
phrey,’ ‘ bone after bone having been 
purloined by the curious, till very 


few remain!’ The Editor has sot men- 
tioned that it is by no means uncom- 


mon for Visitors to carry away a 
portion of the Protector’s—dust ! 
(“ Faugh, cried my. uncle Toby”); 
many persons having been known to 
fill their pockets, and bags, from his 
coffin!!!) Whether what they have 
taken be genuine, we know not; but 
we think, that in so national a case 
as this, it would be pardonable to 
substitute other ‘ precious reliques,’ 
and remove what remains of the 
Duke of Glo’ster to sume safer re- 
pository. 

Among the curiosities preserved in 
the Abbey Church, is the copy of an 
engraving, entitled, ‘ The true and 
only exact draught of one of the 
thirty pieces for which Judas betray- 
ed the great Saviour of the world 
Christ Jesus,’ and of which a fac 
simile i is annexed. Where the 
origioal draught was taken, which 
would be 2 remarkable circumstance, 
we are not told. 

** Immediately over the tower, the top 
of which it rests upon, is an altar-piece, 
being a representation of the Last Supper, 
given by a Captain Polehampton.”’ p. 124. 

A curious story is current con- 





* Supplement to Dugdale, by Captain 
John Steevens. 


—— 
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cerning this picture *, and not men- 
tioned by the Editor; it was painted 
by order of Dr. Welton, and first 
hung up io his Church at Whitechapel. 
Bishop Robinson however, under- 
standing that Dr. White Kennett was 
represented under the character of 
Judas, ordered it to be taken down 
and removed. It was afterwards 
purchased by Capt. Polehampton, 
and by him presented to the Abbey 
Church of St. Alban’s, where it hangs 
in the Saiut’s Chapel. 

“Camden mentions a most beautiful 
brass font, wherein the children of the 
Kings of Scotland used to be baptised, as 
belonging to this Church ; to which it had 
been given by Sir Richard Lee, of Sop- 
well ; who, as was recorded by a pompous 
inscription, having recovered it from the 
flames, had brought it from Edinburgh. 
This font was embezzled in the Civil Wars, 
during which period also considerable da- 
mage was done to the brasses, and other 
sepulchral memorials; but the particulars 
of these dilapidations, as well as all the 
modern history of the Church, from the 
time of the Reformation, is involved in 
obscurity.” p. 126. 

It appears that the Abbey was 
used as a prison by the Rebels, when 
great damage must have been done, 
and some commanding influence ex- 
erted in order to preserve what still 
remains. The Editor has omitted the 
inscription on the font; it ran as fol- 
lows: 

“Cam Letha Oppidum apud Scotos 
non incelebre, et Edinburgus Primaria 
apad eos civitas incendio conflagrarent, 
Richardus Leus, Eques Auratus, me flam- 
mis ereptum ad Anglos perduxit. Hajus 
ego Beneficii memor, non nisi Regam Li- 
beros lavare solitus, nunc meam operam 
etiam infimis Anglorum libenter condixi. 
Leus Victor sic voluit. Vale, Anno Domini 
M.D.XLUIL. et Henrici Octavi XXXVI.” 

[ To be continued. ] 


59. Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 
( Continued from p. 236. ) 

WE now give an extract concern- 
ing the depreciation of money, from 
vol. I. p. 257. 

** Another cause of the depreciation of 
money is the product of modern times, 
and is derived from an increased quantity 
of a substitute for actual coins. This has 
produced effects highly to be deplored; 
for it has given an apparent increase to 





* See Malcolm’s London, IV. 447; 
Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXVIII. Pt. 1. p. 
442, 

the 
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the money in circulation, whilst in reality 
it has added nothing valuable to it. This 
it has done by enabling the money to act 
in a double capacity, once in its real 
form, where the actual coins are circulated, 
and again in the form of a promissory note, 
whose value is io fact founded upon those 
very coins.” 

M. Paucton, in his Metrology, says, 
*¢ Dans tous ies temps, les choses ne- 
cessaires 2 la nourriture, et aux be- 
soins de l’homme, ont toujours eu 
pour mesure appreciative une quan- 
tité d’or, d'argent, ou de cuivre, fort 
approchante de celle d’aujourd'bui. 
Le bled et les autres choses valoient 
sous le consulat de Metellus ce 
qu’elles valent de nos jours dans les 
années fertiles et abondantes.” Now, 
we should be glad to find that the 
value of money and that of commo- 
dities has always continued to ad- 
vance in equal steps side by side; 
so that a man, who had an income 
af 1001. per annum fifty years ago, 
now enjoyed such an advance, that 
he could purchase the same quantity 
of commodities now, as then. But 
the fact appears to be otherwise; for 
the rise of money has never been 


equal to that of commodities, as will 
appear from the following statement. 

In the 20th Edw. Ill. (1346) a 
pound weight (Troy) of old sterling 
silver was worth 22s. 6d. or ls. 10d$. 


per ounce*, In 1350, wheat was 
exactly of the same price as the 
ounce of silver, above mentioned, 
viz. 18. 10d}. per bushel t, so that 
22s. 6d. ora pound of silver, would 
purchase eaten bushels of wheat. 
Now, taking silver at the modern 
price of five shilling, the ounce, 5 x 
12 = 60, which will onl buy one 
half of the quantity of wheat at ten 
shillings the bushel, that the same 
pound of silver would do in 1350, viz. 
six bushels instead of twelve. It also 
appears, that silver has only risen 
from 224d. to 5s. and corn from the 
same 224d. to 10s. 

Inthe same year, 1350, the labourer 
received threepence per day {, which 
would purchase the seventh part of 
a bushel of wheat, or rather better 
than half a peck. Now if the quar- 
tern loaf is is. or the 16th of a 
bushel, and the wages of the labourer 
9s. a week, he can purchase only the 





* Leake, p.94. + Ruding, i, 259,260. 
} Ruding, udi sup. 
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sixteenth and one fourth more of that 
integer, out of a bushel. 
Thus it appears, in our opinion, 


. that the advance of the necessaries of 


life has enormously exceeded that 
of the circulating medium in its least 
fluctuating form, that of specie: and 
we do not therefore see, that the 
abolition of paper, were it desirable, 
would remove the difficulty of equal- 
izing or bringing to par the growth 
of the precious metalsandcoro. Ad- 
vance in value depends only upon two 
points, increased demand, and the 
greater difficulty with which the ar- 
ticle is procured. Human circum- 
stances will not permit an assize, 
adapting the value of the circulating 
medium to that of corn, for such an 
attempt would partake of the folly 
of a maximum. 

To peepee wealth, it must be 
reducible into money; for a man 
may have vast estates in America, 
and yet be poor, because money only 
is convertible into general purposes. 
But absolute specie cannot be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantities to meet 
progressive accumulation; and the 
commercial value of money is not to 
be estimated by its mere intrinsic 
worth in the scale, but by what can 
be made of it. This would be to 
value a cow by its cost-price, not the 
return of milk, butter, cheese, and 
calves, which it brings; or to value 
money, let out at compound interest, 
by the simple principal. We there- 
fore think, that, particular circum- 
stances excepted, depreciation of 
money, é. e. increase of it, is only in 
a trading view duplication of capital, 
whether by paper or otherwise, which 
duplication takes place, not in spe- 
cie, but commodities. For though 
a man who has 100,000/. in the funds 
can command no specie, yet he can 
alter it from a fixed to a —— 
capital, whenever he pleases; and, 
it is plain, by the greater wealth and 
luxury of the present age, and lower 
interest of money, that such a state 
of things is far more beneficial, than 
exclusion of paper and nominal va- 
lue, even though it is attended with 
depreciation of money, i.e. cheapen- 
ing through multiplication of it, be- 
cause it augments the products of 
a nation. No rules can be made 
upon the subject, except those of 
convertibility into specie, and keep- 
ing the coin to the market oo 
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of bullion. A circulation in specie 
would not correct circumstances, e. g. 
three years ago, the price of a sub- 
ject for the surgeons was only three 
or four guineas ; but owing to pub- 
lic clamour and danger, the resurrec- 
tion-men bave raised the price to ten, 
and yet there is no scarcity of dead 
bodies, or difficulty of procuring bul- 
lion. The fact is, that were it not 
for paper, the whole commerce of 
the country would be monopolized 
by a few capitalists, whereas by 
means of the convenience alluded to, 
men convert their prospective re- 
turns into capital, and through the 
medium of the banker the old maid's 
savings enable the tradesman to go 
on; and a cheapness from plenty of 
the articles is produced, which far 
counterbalances the loss by depre- 
ciation. What machinery as a sub- 
stitute for labour does in wrought 
goods, banking, as a substitute for 
capital, does in money matters. 

e have said this in difference of 
opinion, not in disrespect of Mr. Rud- 
ing, who, of course, made a hobby 
of his subject. 

We now come to another distin- 
characteristick from coin- 


guishio 
age in the classical wera. 

“ During the period above mentioned 
[the reigns of the three Edwards] there 
does not appear to have been so much as 
an attempt to preserve any similitude of 
the several Kings in the impression of 


their heads. They are all alike, and even 
those, that are represented on their broad 
seals and monuments, as wearing beards, 
do nevertheless appear smooth-faced upon 
their coins; nor are the variations of ages 
which must have taken place during a 
long reign, in any way expressed ; but the 
Monarch bears as youthful an appearance 
upon his latest coins, as he does upon 
those which were struck when he was 
a child,” ii. 120. 

We apprehend that the effigies was 
only considered as a mere stamp to 
denote the value, and confer autho- 
rity. We meet with statues of our 
Monarchs, only upon their sepul- 
chral monuments. There were por- 
traits in their missals, and stained 
glass. But itis plain, from the type 
of a ship, expressive of _ sove- 
reign ty by Edw. Ili. and the DNS 
HIB of John, that our Monarchs de- 
sired rather to make medals of their 
coins, i.e. to make them commemo- 
rative of national events, than to 
Preserve recollection of their per- 
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sons. Itseems that the legend, “ Je- 
sus autem transiens per medium eo- 
rum ibat,” upon these fine ship coins 
of Edward, was an amulet against 
thieves. Id. ii. 169, 170. 

Philip of Spain, upon his marriage 
with Mary, 

“. Brought with him a vast mass of 
wealth, seven and twenty chests of bul- 
lion, every chest being a yard and some 
inches long, which were drawn in twenty 
carts to the tower; after which came 
ninety-nine horses, and two carts, loaded 
with coyned gold and silver,” iii, 6. 

Antiently the coin was considered 
in much the same light, as the Royal 
Person; for in 1555 one article of ac- 
cusation against a Robert Farrer was, 


** Wishing that at the alteration of the 
coin, whatever metal it was made of, the 
penny should be in weight worth a penny 
of the same metal.” iii, 11, 


According to this, it would be 
High Treason even to wish the Mo- 
narch to be as virtuous as the duties 
of his station require. 

(70 be continued. | 


60. A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Rochester, in June 1820. 
By John Law, D. D. Archdeacon of 
Rochester. Published at the request of 
the Clergy. 4to. pp. 18. Rivingtons. 


IT is now more than 40 years 
since we noticed (vol. L. p. 189) a 
* Charge” of this venerable Octoge- 
nerian from the Archidiaconal Chair, 
which he bas gracefully filled for 
more than half a century; and since 
that period have again and again had 
to notice his pious labours. The pre- 
sent Charge indicates no decay of in- 
tellect, no want of animation; but 
the good Doctor thus affectionately 
expresses the probability of advanc- 
ing age producing the wonted effect 
of debilitating the mind: 

‘As I do not presumptuously enter- 
tain the expectation of future opportuni- 
ties of meeting you, I am anxious once 
more to address you, and to acknowledge 
gratefully the attention with which you 
have uniformly honoured me. We have 
happily met together, during a long and 
unusual succession of years, in mutual 
harmony. No circumstance of discord has 
ever yet occurred; and while the regula- 
rity of your attendance at my Visitations 
has been observed by me with peculiar 
satisfaction, I am willing to hope, that 
there has been no failure in any endea- 
pours on my part either tosecure your 
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regard, or to act in conformity with a 
sense of duty in declaring what appears 
to me the Truth as it is in Jesus.” 

The “ Charge” itself is worthy of 
the Archdeacvn io his beartiest days. 
It is moderate, but firm and manly. 

Speaking of the mischiefs of pole- 
mic disputes, he says, 

*“* When modern innovators seek to pre- 
mulgate their creeds by the erasure or 
mutilation of those parts of Holy Writ, 
which accord not with their own senti- 
ments; and while they reject the testimo- 
ny of ages; and of Manuscripts of the 
most undoubted authority, the best proof 
of the authenticity of any writings; it 
surely is no violation of candour to deno- 
minate these Expounders to be ill qualified 
for the propagation of Truth. If they 
will explain Scripture by Scripture ; and 
if they will dispassionately examine whe- 
ther the tenets and doctrines of our Church 
be not warranted by the concurrent testi- 
mony. of the first Believers in, and Pro- 
moters of, the Faith of Christ, attention 
might then be claimed for the “‘oppositions 
in science.” (1 Tim. vi. 20.) 


61. The Nature and Exient of Christian 
Duty, stated and enforced, with a more 
immediate reference to the presext times. 
A Sermon. By the Rev. John Stedman, 
M. A. &c. 8vo. pp. 40. Valpy. 
WHOEVER but superficially no- 

tices the character of the present 

times, will observe the endless efforts 
now made, in respect to the grand 
interests of society, to elevate the 
opinions of the vulgar and ignorant 
over those of the informed. Clamour 
and slander demand, in fact, that we 
should cease to improve; and with 
regard to religion, that we should 
prefer ignorant devotion to enlighten- 
ed piety. The hope of thus acquiring 
popularity has induced many flaming 
preachers “to do evil that good may 
come,” but upon the same principle 
of consulting low taste, they ought 
to turn quack-doctors and fortune- 
tellers, for those illustrious wights 
will woefully divide their authority 
and influence.—But, as fanaticism (we 
repeat it again and again), besides a 
very unfavourable operation on the 
improvement of the mind, and the 
benevolent qualities of the heart, 
never did, or ever will produce an 
other result than folly and mischief, 
we affirm, that they are thus uuder- 
mining the science, good sense, and 
morality of the country. Of the in- 
jury accruing to the two former, we 
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have spoken on previous occasions ; 
and this sermon, a plain good instruc- 
tive discourse, enables us to exhibit 
the bad effect upon morals. Christ 
is taught in such a manner, that it 
is no matter whether aman be a sin- 
ner provided he be a saint, and dis- 
plays enthusiastic confidence upon 
his death-bed. The Judges have re- 
cently noticed the offensive assur- 
ance in this point, of murderers, &c. 
but in p.38 of this sermon we have 
the excellent opinions of Archbishop 
Tillotson on the subject. These are 
surely better than those of any semi- 
Junatic, who knows nothing of The- 
ology as a science, or who disregards 
it ; and who deals out damnation pro- 
fusely among his innocent Sunday 
hearers, whilst he consigns the most 
infamous rascals to eternal happiness: 
thus making religion an instrument 
of folly and mischief. 

**[ have no great opinion (says the il- 
lustrious Prelate) of that extraordinary 
comfort and confidence, which some have, 
upon a sudden repentance for great and 
flagrant crimes, because I cannot dis- 
cern any sufficient ground for it. 1 think 
great humility and dejection of mind, and a 
doubtful apprehension of their condition, 
next almost to despair of it, would much 
better become them; because their case 
is really very doubtful in itself.” Sermon 
on Ecclesiast. viii. 11. 


62. Sermons, plain and practical, explana- 
tory of the Gospels, for every Sunday in 
the Year ; including the Festivals of Christ- 
mas-day, the Epiphany, Ascension-day, 
and Good-Friday. Preached in the Pa- 
rish Church of Walthamstow, Essex. 
Intended for the Use of Families. By 
the Rev. George Hughes, Curate. 2 
vols. 8vo. Cadell and Davies. 


THESE Sermons have consider- 
able merit, and are written in the 
manner of Alison. Of course, though 
they are practical, even elegant, they 
caniiot be plain—understanding by the 
word, intelligible to the poor. It has 
been very properly observed, that 
the language addressed to the poor 
ought to consist of words not de- 
rived from the learned or French lan- 
guages. In strict fact, that class of 
society, grammar excepted, is the 
only one, which speaks good English. 
Their presumed vulgar expressions 
are genuine Archaisms; and he who 
laughs at axed for asked, knows no- 
thing of Anglo-Saxon ; or considers, 
that the jargon, in which the Naber 
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ranks converse aud write, is a motley 
compound of Greek, Latin, Norman 
French, &c. &c. any thing else in ety- 
mon, gccent, and style, but English, 
except the th, which drives foreigners 
mad. Poor old ness, the pigtail for- 
merly worn by many adjectives, is 
scarcely ever retained, but in good- 
ness, having given way to the fo- 
reigoer ion, as the upper-servant, lan- 
guage and wine being the only fo- 
reign things which Englishmen like. 

Mr. Hughes has announced ano- 
ther volume of Sermons. We shall 


be glad to see them: but beg to re- 
commend more caution in the Title, 
for in the present there should have 
been an and, before including. Now, 
it reads, Sermons for Sundays, iu- 
cluding Good Friday; an old joke. 


63. The Sinner made a Terror to himself 
and his Friends ; a Sermon. By James 
Piumptre, B.D. &e. 8v0. pp. 29. 
Cambridge. 

WE have a firm persuasion, that 
Methodism is destructive of rational, 
literary, and military character. 

Mr. Plumptre, a Cambridge Bache- 
lor of Divinity, brings up a story of 
the decease of that wretch Tom Paine, 
to which Infidels will oppose the exits 
of Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon, &c. 
Fanaticism never did, nor ever will, 
produce any other result than Folly 
and Mischief. 

We svlemnly believe that Chris- 
tianity wants no such inefficient 
aid. Let Sermons be formed in the 
dignity and beauty of Holiness, in 
Gospel plainness of speech, and be 
founded upon the sublime truths of 
Scripture, and we believe that we 
safely leave the result to the Holy 
Spirit. Mr. Plumptre’s other sermons 
have gratified us; and we hope that 
he will never again become a literary 
“+ Sinner made a terror to himself and 
his friends,” among whom we beg to 
be included. 


64. Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. 
Composed from his own Manuscripts, By 
Prince Hoare, 4/o. 

To snatch from oblivion the ve- 
nerable names of worthy men, who 
have ceased to be amongst us, is the 
office of common humanity. To set 
them truly forth, in a connected 
point of view, by collecting the scat- 
tered materials of which their bis- 

Gawr. Mac. October, 1820. 
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tories consist, is at once to do ho- 
nour to Virtue and to Religion. 

The wise and the good have always 
dwelt with delight on the meritorious 
talents and dispositions of their fel- 
low.creatures. 

By exalting our ideas of the human 
character, they expand within us that 
origival native principle of benevo- 
lence, which best dignifies and adorns 
our species; they excite a noble ar- 
dour of emulation; and are at the 
same time highly favourable to vir- 
tue, by raisitig our views to the origia 
of all that is just and godlike in man. 

Without the efficient aid of Biogra- 
phy, the career of the best of mortals 
would be, as to other mer, but like 
that of the gourd of Jonah; ordain- 
ed just to spring and flourish for a 
few fleeting hours, and then to pe- 
rish in a night for ever. 

It isnot enough, therefore, that 
while good men lived, their tempo- 
rary excellence was known, and noted 
by their contemporaries with suitable 
respect and honour; their virtues 
must also remain on durable record ; 
and, if we wish to stir up others to 
benefit the world, from a sincere 
love of goodness, their names and 
their conduct should alike be had, in 
all that we can give of them, in ever- 
lasting remembr- ace. 

The origin of the present work is 
thus related in the pretace. 

“ About the time that a monument to 
Mr. Granville Sharp’s memory was erect- 
ed in Westminster Abbey, by the African 
Ivstitation, it was understood to be the 
intention of thet Body to publish an ac- 
count of the services which he had ren- 
dered to the cause of African Freedom. 
This intention being communicated to Mr. 
Sharp’s family, they were desirous of 
enlarging the proposal so far as to include 
a memorial of his whole life; and the plan 
being determined, the task of performing 
it was assigned to an intimate friend, 
whose abilities and professional character 
rendered him eminently suited to the un- 
dertaking. The pressure of other occu- 
pations indaced bim after a time to re- 
linquish it; and 1 received a reque-t 
from the executrix that I would take the 
charge on myself. Obligations of grati- 
tude to the family precluded refusal on 
my part; and my high respect for the 
person «hore life was ta be the subject of 
the memoirs, made me concede cheerfully 
to the proposal: bat in giving my con- 
sent | did not form an adequate jdea of 
the task in which | was about to roa 
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The Author has divided his elabo- 
rate Work into six parts or grand 
divisions, and it appears that the Life 
of Mr. Granville Sharp may be di- 
vided under four principal heads :— 

1. The Liberation of the African 
Slaves in England. 

2. The Colonization of Sierra 
Leone. 

8. The Establishment of Episco- 
pacy in America. 

4. The Abolition of the 
Trade. 

To these may be added, his at- 
tempt to reconcile the British Co- 
lonies with England, at the com- 
mencement of the American Troubles. 
Were there no other records, these 
will be probably thought sufficient to 
give importance to his Memoirs; yet 
they form a part only of the promis- 
cuous range of action to which his 
benevolence gave birth. 

It would be impossible io our short 
limits to convey an adequate view of 
the contents of this handsome vo- 
lume; but a few extracts may afford 
entertainment to the Reader, and ex- 
cite a wish to consult the Work itself, 
every page of which displays diligent 
research and accurate investigation. 

Mr. Sharp was descended from a 
family very antiently settled at Brad- 
ford-hall, in Yorksi. “3 and his more 
immediate predecessors had been dis- 
tinguished for the same high quali- 
ties of which he maintained the lustre 
in his own example. 

** During the war between Charles the 
First and the Parliament, Thomas Sharp 
rose into notice from the particular degree 
of favour ia which he stood with General 
Lord Fairfax, who held his head-quarters 
at his house at Bradford, and, amoug 
other marks of regard, offered him a com- 
mission in the army; but he declined it, 
preferring to continue in trade. It is 
unnecessary to say that be was attached 
to the opinions of the Puritans. His in- 
fant sov John would have been brought 
up in the same principles, if the contrary 
attachment of the movher to the Royalist 
Party had not given a more salutary di- 
rection to his mind. This boy was after- 
wards the venerable Archbishop of York.” 

Granville Sharp, the subject of 
the present Memoir, was boro at Dur- 
ham in November 1735. A large 
part of his father’s fortuoe having been 
expended on the educations of the 
two elder brothers, and it being his 
father’s intention to place him in 
trade, he was bound apprentice in 
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London in 1750, to a Linen-draper. 
At the expiration of his apprentice. 
ship he quitted his situation, and en- 
gaged himself in the service of ano- 
ther liven factory, but he soon also 
relinquished this engagement. In this 
early stage of life were laid the foun- 
dations of that equal temper, with 
which it was enabled to enter into 
argument with all who differed from 
him in religious opinions. 

“ Though my father (says he, in a Let- 
ter to Dr. Fothergill, August 1770) was a 
dignified Clergyman of the Church of 
England, and brought me up in the pub- 
lic profession of that Church, yet he was 
so far from being prejudiced against any 
man for being of a different persuasion 
from himself, that he did not scruple to 
bind me as.an apprentice to a Quaker, at 
the distance of nearly three hundred miles 
from home, though I was of so tender an 
age that 1 could not be supposed capable 
of discerning the propriety or impropriety 
of any difficult argument that might be 
thrown in my way, and consequently was 
liable to receive prejudices of education 
even in favour of Quakerism.” 

The fifth part contains his do- 
mestic character—his decease—pab- 
lic respect thereon to his memory. 
Of his domestic character and habits 
his Biographer relates many pleasing 
anecdotes. 

“ In his home oo part of his character 
was more remarkable than the even cheer- 
fulness of his temper, and the facility with 
which he at times consented to dismiss 
every thought connected with business or 
study, in order to join in the amusements 
of all ages, even of children, How eagerly 
did the little females of his brother’s fa- 
milies watch the opening of his study door, 
as the signal for their mirth and play ! 
How gaily did the sound of his tabour and 
pipe set their nimble feet in motion, or 
his ready pencil delight them by deline- 
ations of birds, beasts, or other familiar 
objects! of the company of young per- 
sons in general he was, indeed, peculiarly 
fond; and he behaved to them with a 
kindness which nature bad poured into 
his breast with an overflowing measure, 
and which met jts full return from their 
cheerful and artless feelings.” 

‘*In his general demeanor, although 
always serious on important points, he 
never assumed any rigour of manner or 
conduct, uor did he abstain from the 
common recreatiuns of mankind. He occa- 
sionally attended plays, operas, balls, and 
concerts; and his acquaintance were nu- 
merous among all ranks.” 


His last illness and death are thus 


described. 
“ He 
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“He was attended with most faithful 
care and tenderness, and the even, all- 
though rapid decay of life within him, al- 
lowed almost to its last hour the melan- 
choly pleasure of viewing him still form- 
ing a partof the small estic circle at 
the once happy mansion of Fulham *. On 
the day preceding his death, he breakfast- 
ed as usual with his family. His weak- 
ness was much increased, and he was se- 
vera! times obliged to lie down on his bed, 
during the course of the afternoon. He 
appeared often to labour for breath, 
Night and partial repose came on. In 
the morning his countenance was changed. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon he fell 
into a tranquil slumber, in which, without 
a struggle or a sigh, he breathed his last. 
The talent which had been entrusted to 
him was faithfully disbursed, and he 
returned to the bosom of the Giver. He 
expired on the 6th of July, 1813. 

** His remains were, on the 13th of July, 
deposited in the family vault at Fulham, 
and an epitaph, written by the Kev. Joho 
Owen, was placed othe tomb f. 


An excellent Memoir of this vener- 
able Philanthropist, with a Silhouette 
Portrait, will be found in volume 
LXXXVIII. ii. 489. 


65. Biographia Curiosa. 8vo. pp. 90, 


Smeeton, 


THIS is the “ First Part” of an 
ingenious Work, which is printed and 
published by Mr. Smeeton; and con- 
tains the Lives and Portraits of the 
following 24 persons, each of them 
remarkable for some peculiarity, ci- 
ther natural or acquired. 


** Madame Theresa, William Stevenson, 
Elias Hoyle, Sam House, T. Hudson, Sir 
H. Dimsdale, Buckhorse, Peter William- 
son, Eliz. Perkins, Myoheer Wybrand 
Lolkes, T. Clarke, T. Wood, H Lemoine, 
Sigoora Josephene Girardelli, H. C. Jen- 
nings, Chevalier D’Kon, James Toller, Pe- 
ter the Wild Boy, Joseph Boruwlaski, 
Aone Moore, Mrs, Eve:itt and her son, 
Foster Powell, Margaret Nichols.n, and 
Joanna Southcott.” 


The Plates are neat, and uni- 
form ; and the Book handsome. 





* For a description of Mr. Sharp’s 
delightfal residence called Slowton House, 
at Fulham, and the Epitaphs of various 
members of his family ; see Faulkner’s 
History of Fulham, pp. 116. 220. 

+ This epitaph is inserted in our vol. 
LUEXKIV. i. p. 431, where for “ age of 
79,” read “ 18,” 
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66. Historical Documents antl Reflections 
on the Government of Holland, By 
Louis Bonaparte, Ex-king of Holland ; 
continued from Pt. 1, 526, 


WHEN we last noticed this inte- 
resting Work we promised some ad- 
ditional extracts; we therefore select 
the Author's account of the Nobility 
of the Bonaparte family, and of his 
own personal history. 

** Whatever libellers may pretend, the 
Bonaparte family is very antient, and well 
identified iu the Annals of Italy. It is 
said, that when the marriage of Na- 
poleon with the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa was about to take place, the 
French Emperor, in answer to some re- 
monstrances on the subject, observed, 
I should not enter into this alliance, if I 
did not know, that her origin is as noble 
asmy own. A collection of documents, 
extracted from the archives of different 
towns of Italy, was then presented to the 
Emperor Napoleon, from which it appear- 
ed, that the Bonapartes, at a very re- 
mote period, were lords of Treviso, Na- 
poleon threw it into the fire, energetically 
observing, ‘I wish my nobility to com- 
mence only with myself, and to hold all 
my titles from the French people.’ 

* The Bonaparte family fixed their re- 
sidence in Provence, when Paoli, the Cor- 
sican commander, violated his oath, and 
delivered the island into the hands of the 
English. The Bunapartes chose to see 
their houses set on fire, their estates laid 
waste, and to sacrifice their fortune, ra- 
ther than enter into any alliance with the 
enemies oftheir country. They first settled 
at Lavalette, near Toulon, and afterwards 
at Marseilles. They certainly lived in this 
last city, at the period of the siege of Tou- 
jon; but the reports which have been circu- 
lated respecting their situation at that time, 
are atrocious calumnies. Io fact, Napo- 
leon had the command of the artillery at 
the siege of Toulon; that is to say, he 
was second in command in that army; 
aud Joseph married, at this very period, 
Julia Clari, sister of the first merchant in 
Marseilles; a family in high estimation, 
and enjoying a consideration equal to 
that of the first nobility. Julia brought 
her husband a fortune of half a million of 
livres (20,833/.) These facts, the truths 
of which the Reader may easily ascertain, 
afford a sufficient proof of the vulgar ma- 
lice of the libellers in question, 

* During the siege of Toulon, Napo- 
leon frequentiy visited Marseilles, for the 
purpose of hastening the preparations for 
the siege, apd, at the same time, seeing 
his family. 

“* In one of his visits, he prevailed on 
bis mother, to send Louis to the school of 
Chalons, that he might undergo the exa- 
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mination necessary for his entrance into 
the corps of artillery, to which he had 
always been destined. He took his de- 
parture, furnished with passports, exa- 
mined by the representatives of the people. 
On passing through Lyons, he was ex- 
posed to great danger, as that city was 
then the theatre of the most violent 
and horrible revolutionary massacres. 
People were crowded together wiihout 
distinction of sex or rank, and coolly 
destroyed by their fellow- citizens, by 
discharges of grape-shot, on the public 
walks. Louis, who was without attend- 
ants or protectors, and scarcely fourteen 
years of age, owed his safety wholly to 
the passport signed by the representatives 
of the people, a passport which he always 
carried with him, and which he was ob- 
liged to exhibit several times a day, to 
persons of the most savage and ferocious 
appearance, by whom he was frequently 
stopped in the streets. He continued his 
journey, but on reaching Chalons-sur- 
Saone, he learned, that the school of 
artillery at Chilons-sur-Marne was dis- 
solved. In his alarm, he lent a ready 
belief to this rumour, and returned to bis 
family without delay. Though they were 
surprised, they were, at the same time, 
very much gratified at seeing bim, as the 
leaving home and travelling in the interior 
were then attended with great danger. 
Shortly after his return to Marseilles, the 
city of Toulon was retaken. This first 
achievement of his brother procured him 
the rank of General of brigade, and the 
head command of the artillery of the army 
of the Maritime Alps, to which he re- 
paired, carrying Louis with him, whom 
he intended to place in his staff, with the 
rank of sub-lieutenant. 

** When Napoleon reached Toulon, he 
‘inspected the different works. He ascer- 
tained the effects produced by the various 
attacks that had been made, and the 
counter-operations of the Enemy ; and he 
experienced the satisfaction of being con- 
vinced of the accuracy of all his plans. 
To his young brother who accompanied 
him this examination proved an excellent 
and instructive lesson. When they came 
to fort Pharon, which had been attacked 
by another General, Napoleon observed, 
that the assault had been attempted in a 
part, which was nearly inaccessible; and 
two bundred men were stretched on the 
spot. After several useless and destruc- 
tive attempts, the only rational plan was 
adopted, namely, the occupation of the 
neighbouring rocks, which were nearly 
equal in height to the fort: butit required 
the death of so many brave soldiers, to 
suggest to the general a measure, which 
common sense alone should have pointed 
out to him, that of turning the mountain, 
sealing the chain of rocks to the North, 
and commencing the attack from that 
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quarter alone. On seeing the ground co- 
vered with dead bodies, Napoleon ex- 
claimed, ‘ If 1 had commanded here, all 
these brave men would have been still 
alive, Learn from this example, young 
man, how iodispensable aud imperatively 
necessary it is, for those to possess know- 
ledge, who aspire to the command of 
others.’ ” 


67. 1. The Age of Intellect: or Clericat 
Showfolk, and Wonderful Layfolk, 12mo. 
pp. 172, and 8 of Index. Hone.—2. The 
Political House that Jack Built, 8vo. 
pp. 22. Hone.—3. The Real or Con- 
stilutional House that Jack Built, 8vo. 
pp. 22. Asperne.—4. The Man in the 
Moon, 8vo. Hone —5. The Dorchester 
Guide ; or a House that Jack Built, 8vo. 
pp. 35. Dean and Monday.— 6. The 
Constitutional Apple Pie: or Bythanical 
Red-Book, 8vo. pp. 22. Hughes.—'7- 
The Political * A, <_- Pie’; or the 
Extraordinary Red , Versified, 8vo. 
Jobnston.—8. A Peep at the Peers, 8vo. 
pp. 16. Benbow.—9. - The Queen's Ma- 
trimonial Ladder, a National Toy*, with 
Fourteen Step Scenes and Illustrations in 
Verse, 8vo, pp. 22. Hone. —10, Noo 
mi Ricordo, 8vo. pp. 14. Hone. 


WE will takea view of the subject 
before us, by examining the merits 
of these pamphlets collectively ; and 
in this we purpose to shew that, ex- 
clusive of other evils which have be- 
fallen this country, the Radical Au- 
thors have attempted to blacken the 
Government, and the Ecclesiastical and 
Legislatorial discipline of Great Bri- 
taiv, as a preliminary step towards 
(and a vantage-ground necessary to 
be secured before), the last great 
effort of Rebellion and Infidelity. 

In the first place, the Ministry of 
the present day, are the men who have 
conducted the affairs of Britain from 
the commencement of the French 
Revolution, (with some short inter- 
vals,) with prudence and firmness: 
they have, throughout their career, 
deserved well of their country, and 





* The ‘ Ladder’ is of a piece with other 
Radical pamphlets, but the Zoy which is 
given with this tract, is of a darker hue than 
the rest: it is intended to be put into the 
hands of children, who may thence derive 
instruction as well as amusement ; in short, 
it is an instrument made use of where- 
with to poison the minds of youth ; and 
we seriously advise all persons in any way 
connected with education, if they will not 
banish these tracts altogether from their 
houses, at least to separate the éoy from 
them. : 

this 
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this merit, in the eyes of the Radicals, 
isacrime. By their efforts was the 
monster of Gallic breed, which had 
begun to prey upon England, strangled 
ere it arrived at maturity; yet the 
exertions of Government were not 
confined to the preservation of this 
kingdom alone; they united Ireland 
to Britain, and by so doing, formed a 
coalition which no shock from abroad 
could overturn; they organized the 
Army which drove Buonaparte, &c. 
from Egypt, which tore Malta from 
his grasp, and finally annihilated his 
power inAfrica. At the head of these 
measures was the lamented Pitt; and 
his Coadjutors have followed the plans 
which he had formed. Emboldened 
by conquest in a good cause, the 
Ministry did not disdain to listen to 
overtures of peace, which, when they 
had agreed to, they observed with 
fidelity, till the violation of the con- 
tract by the Ruler of France. To 
their subsequent measures we owe 
the victory of Trafalgar, the successes 
in Calabria, and the sovereignty of 
the Mediterranean. Their firmness, 
at a time when all Europe crouched 
before Napoleon, not only animated 
the Patriots of Spain and Portugal, 
but drove his armies out of the Pe- 
ninsula, and finally blasted his hopes 
at Waterloo. 

We now advert to the slanderous 
calumnies which have been sent 
“ reeking” from the press against the 
Ministry : 

“« This is the Doctor of circular fame, 

A driv’ller, a bigot, a knave without shame; 

And thaf’s Derry Down Triangle by name, 

From the land of mis-rale, and half hang- 
ing and flame ; 

And that is The Spouter of Froth by the 
hour, [power. 

The worthless colleague of their infamous 

** * # 


The hate of the People.” 
“ House that Jack Built,” pp. 12,13. 


Now audi alieram partem : 

*« Such men are rais’d to station and com- 
mand, 

When Providence means mercy to a land. 

He speaks, and they appear; to Him they 
owe [blow ; 

Skill to direct, and strength to strike a 

To manage with address, to seize with 

w'r 

The ciisis of a dark decisive hour.” 

“ These are the Patriots of high renown— 

The beroes of Britain—:he gems of her 
crown ; 


Who, despising all danger, and scorning 
al) fear, [held dear, 
When all was at stake, that their Country 
*Midst Jacobin rebels, and friends of Re- 
form, [storm.” 
Supported the Pilot that weather’d the 
* Real House that Jack Built,’ p. 6. 
In the second place, the Clergy are 
doubly entitled to the hatred of such 
as would work a radical reform in 
Church and State. They have endea- 
voured to check the torrent of sedi- 
tionand impiety as well by example as 
precept ; we cannot wonder, therefore, 
that many who dissent (to speak in no 
stronger term) from them in religious 
and political opinions, because they 
hold cures, or are listened to with 
attention by all who honour their 
King, should inveigh against the doc- 
trines which they hold forth as un- 
scriptural *: yet, if ever there were 
a time when we may “ desert the 
cause of God for that of man t,” (and 
may pardon be ours for the assertion,) 
it is the present; this is the season, 
pot for theological disquisitions in 
the pulpit, but for the reclaiming 
of numbers who have gone astray: 
the people have listened to men whose 
words are death; they have in conse- 
quence imbibed ideas contrary to the 
plan with which the world was form- 
ed, and endeavoured to subvert the 
fabrick, to the organising of which the 
creation of man was but preliminary. 
We wmust look to distant years for 
the provocation given for this attack 
on the Clergy. 1t was a Bishop + who 
destroyed the image, which, in an 
“ Age of Reason,” the united efforts 
of the Infidel and Rebel had set up. 
The writer has found an escape-valve 
for his indignation in these words : 
“ Yet I wonder that either the B—p or 
D—n [fied mien! 
Don’t assist them §, at least, with a sancti- 
For a sanctified mien oft undoubtedly 
proves 
Asafe passport to-clerical fishes and loaves! 





* There are many ministers amongst 
the Nonconformists who have borne their 
part with us in advising obedience to the 
laws, and to them be their due praise: 
amongst the divines of the Church of Eng- 
land we shall fiod but few instances to 
the contrary :—our Clergy are accused of 
preaching mere Heathen Morality, but they 
have been guilty of a far greater crime, 
that of diffusing Christian Loyalty. 

+ Johnson. 

} Dr. Watson, Bp. of Liandaff. 

§ The Choristers of the Cathedrals, 

\.*a230 Oled, 
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And, like counterfeit coin, it wil} probably 


pass, 
Till, the silver rubb’d off, we discover the 
brass.” 
* Age of Intellect,” p. 45. 
* * * *& * 
** Cloth’d in eloquence, hear the bright 
precepts resound 
Of some learned Dissenters ;—and say, is 
there found 
?Mongst the Clergy of England, in town 
or at college, [ledge ? 
More talents,—or more theological know- 
How few of the latter persuasively glow 
With the Orator’s warmth,—we unhappily 
know,” pp. 101-2. 

The Parodist, in fact, wishes to re- 
commend all who do not come within 
the pale of the Establishment, as mo- 
dels of imitation to our Clergy: yet, 
what is the “ elocution,” the *‘ ora- 
tor’s warmth,” on which he lavishes 
such praise, but the spirited rant of 
some Enthusiast ? 

The French Nobleman in Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey would not deiga 
to look into Sermons written by the 
King’s Jester, nor will the Divine re- 
ceive spiritual advice from the Li- 
beller and Parodist. Were these 
his true and only reasons for attack- 
ing the Clergy, some (although we 
are not of the number) would re- 
gard him as a man rather to be pi- 
tied than refuted; but there are more 
potent causes fur his asperity, to 
which he has given utterance “ with 
all their imperfections on their head :” 
he allades, as our Readers will per- 
ceive, to a perilous hour, when @ 
Clergyman, by his exercising his ma- 
gisterial functions, ‘* kick’d Rebellion 
out of town :” 

** This is a Priest made ‘ according to law,’ 
Who, on being ordain’d, vow’d, by rote, 
like a daw, 
That he felt himself call’d, by the Holy 
Spirit, [merit.” 
To teach men the kingdom of Heaven to 
* * 


“* Then, not having the fear of God before 
him— [rum; 
Is sworn a Justice, and one of the Quo- 
* * * * 
He, though vowing from all worldly studies 
to cease, [tice of Peace ; 
Breaks the peace of the Charch, to be Jus- 
Breaks his vows made to Heaven; @ pan- 
der for Power ; 
A perjurer—a guide to the people no more; 
Un God turns his back, when he turns the 
State’s agent ; 
And damns his own soul, to be friends 
with the o” - 
© House that Jack Built,” pp. 19,20, 21. 
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But the antidote to the foregoing 
dash is at hand, and our Readers will 
excuse us if we transcribe the greater 
part of it—* Look on this picture, and 
on that!” 


‘** This is a Priest made according to Truth, 

The guide of old Age—the instructor of 
Youth ; 

Below’d and respected by ali whom he 
teaches, 

Himself the example of all that he preaches ; 

The friend of the poor, the afflicted and 


sad, 

The terror alone of the impious and bad. 

——— He embroils not himself with 
affairs of the State, 

And, though closely allied, keeps aloof 
from the great ; 

Yet ne’er will against them vile calumnies 
fling ; 

But, fearing his Maker, he honours bis king. 

eee 

“* Against these blasphemers and hollow 
deceivers, [ believers, 

This ‘ Priest of the Temple’ warns all true 

Exhorting the poor to lay hold of the Bible, 

And leave all the rest to the children of 
Libel ; 

To look up to Him to whom mercy belongs, 

To protect them from ill, and redress all 
their wrongs ; 

Assur'd of this truth, that we read in the 
word, 

‘ They shall ne’er be forsaken who trust 
in the Lord.’ ” 


The Radical Poet has given us his 
opinion of the Anti-establishment Mi- 
nisters: we will therefore subjoin that 
of a Loyal Publication before us; 
short, but pithy: 

*‘ This is the Priest, neither shaven nor 
shorn, [morn,— 
Who'd learnt all his lessons by times in the 
With puritan twang, was to prelude pe- 
tition, [tion ;— 
But had it cut short by a Writ for Sedi- 
A scheme brought to bear by some free- 
dom reviler, 
Who'd enmity sworn to the spawn of 
Wat Tyler.” 
** Dorchester Guide,” p. 17. 


A Petition from the City of Lon- 
don, October 22, 1642, to King Charles 
I., at a time when loyalty and true 
allegiance were in the wane, speaks 
thus forcibly : 


“ Besides, Religion, which is the ground- 
work of all due obedience to God and your 
Majesty, hath (wee confesse) beene des- 
pised and trampled downe by a company 
of tumultuous people, who in regard of 
their foolish opinions, whereby they wil- 
lingly tumble into many errours, are called 
Boat-heads, or Separatists, because they 

runne 
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tunne round like bowles after their igno- 
rant and blasphemous conceits ; these, if 
please your Majesty, are enemies to the 
Church and State, and would not suffer 
any service to be read in Churches if they 
might have their will ; they have so minced 
aud pared the Protestant Religion, that 
it is now become the ghost of religiou ra- 
ther than any reall substance; they affirme 
that without any humane learning they 
can preach by the instinct of the spirit, 
and that a barne or stable, wherein the 
congregation of the elect are gathered to- 
gether, is a Church, during the time that 
some ignorant fellow is preaching there in 
a tub without any knowledge, but with 
much impudence ; and this sort of people 
(we must confesse), and other sectaries, 
have been a great disturbance in the 
Church and State; for whatsoever they 
conceive do give them offence, they will 
without feare of law or punishment pre- 
sently gather together and make a mu- 
tiny ;” ** and of late they raysed a 
mutiny in Paul’s, intending, if no resist- 
ance had been made, to have defaced the 
organs, and strook him that read the ser- 
vice a strook on the eare.” pp.4, 5. 

The same disposition to oppose 
such evils still exists amongst all 
worthy people, and we are but echoing 
the sentiments of the majority ofthe 
Nation. 

It still remains for us to shew that 
the Law has been the butt of Radi- 
cal obliquy. Against the Attorney 
and Solicitor General the writer has 
directed his malice unconcealed: these 

entlemen have acted with vigour 
in the cause of morality, and this con- 
duct has obtained for them the epi- 
thet of ‘ two-sided,’ and the follow. 
ing luminous stanza, inter alia ; 
** With sudden joy and gladuess, 
Rat G—ff—d was beguil'd ; 
And C—pi—y on his nether end 
Set like a new-born child, 
But without either comfort or joy,” &&c. 

** Man in the Moon.” 

The Parodist is, however, mistaken, 
if he believes that such trash as this 
can lure either of these men from the 
path which they have so meritoriously 
posed posterity will judge rightly 

tween the parties, and the talents 
and loyalty of a Gifford and a Cople 
will be remembered and as me 
when the scurrility heaped on them 
is forgotten. 

We have, as our Readers will per- 
ceive, cautiously avoided any allusion 
to the unbappy contest which now en- 
gages the attention of the publick : 
retaining the names of certain tracts 
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only, without giving a specimen of 
their contents. 

We may therefore calmly look 
upon the tree of death which the 
monster Faction had planted, Its 
branches have fallen in succession, 
and the trunk which lent them life 
must eventually follow; let us now 
take leave of the field in which it 
grew, with the sentiment of a Poet 
and a Loyalist: 

* An age indeed to see the times, 

Bespread with ribauldries and rimes : 

Striking at scepters, yea Kings wounding, 

Royall Monarchie confounding : 

Seeking to eclipse his name, 

Whose worth shall outlive time and fame: 
* * & * 


With strange sects we are divided, 

Law and Gospell are derided ; 

Decent order is neglected, 

Church Government [is] disrespected. 
* * * * 


I’m dumbe, Lord, teach me what to say, 
That [ to God for King may pray. 
* * * 


Let [George’s fame] through England ring, 

Let Subjects say, ‘ God save the King.’ ” 
“The Last Age’s Looking-Glasse, or Eng- 
land’s Sad Eligie, by S. H. 1642.” 


68. Tabella Cibaria, The Bill of Fare: 
A Latin Poem, implicitly translated and 
Sully explained in copious and interesting 
Notes, relating to the Pleasures of Gas- 
tronomy, and the mysterious Art of 
Cookery. 4to. pp. 104. Sheerwood and 

0. 


THIS little Poem has great merit ; 
and the Notes which accompany it 
are curious and instructive, 


** It was written several years ago in an 
idle hour, and at the solicitation of a few 
friends, mostly foreigners, who challenged 
the Author upon the apparent impossibi- 
lity of expressing, in decent Latin verses, 
the curious and pleasingly /angible variety 
of dishes which French eating-houses and 
hotels lavishly display upon their lovg and 
hardly intelligible Bills of Fare.—A trans- 
lation into English was proposed as a 
convenient appendage; but the Author 
declaring himseif exclusively fond of ori- 
ginal and genuine dishes ; aud a transla- 
tion beirg, at all times, and at best, what 
the French call ‘ un :échauffé,’ this laud- 
able suggestion was set aside,”’ 

A very few lines from the begin- 
ning of the Poem, with a short ex- 
tract from some of the Notes, will 
give an idea of the whole. 

* Quas nec gustavit, nec novit Apicius 
unquam, 

Hic canit innumeras Musa jocosa. dapes. 

Quis 
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Quis qualisve siete G—— coquus impiger 
arte, 

Non ego, sed meliiis fercula lauta probant. 
Eotria mirificam linquent Sorbilla culinam 

Ad labitum, quodvis si modd voce vocas, 
Primum ut Oryza facit; Caulis cam carne 

secundum ; 

Tertium, at excepta carne, ministrat Olus, 
Prexteream, referamne tuum, Testudo, sa- 

porem 

Magoatum mensas que decorare soles? 
Hinc procil a nostris remanes aliena pala- 

tis, 

Dum mendax titulo stat Vitulina tuo.” 

**V.3. Coquus impiger arte. The name 
of the cook at whose house the puem was 
originally thought of, is of no sort of in- 
terest to the reader, since be left England 
more than twenty years since. However, 
as the Author hates mysteries in common 
things, he allows the commentators to say 
that the name was Guédon, and that he 
lived in the precincts of Leicester- square.” 

““V. 1. Primum ut oryza facit. The 
poet mentions only three sorts of soups, 
among many others. The first is rice soup, 
* potage au riz.’ Here rice is boiled in 
broth made of the best meat; beef, veal, 
and chicken. Rice was known to the Ro- 
mans, if we can take for granted that the 
Latin oryza means exactly this seed. The 
miser Opimius is advised to take a Ptisane 
of rice, Horat. Sat. 2, 3, v. 155. Sume hoc 
ptisanarium oryze. But the wretch re- 
fuses to touch it on account of the price, 
which is supposed to have been about 
two-pence. ‘ Eau de riz, ptisane de riz,’ 
are commonly used in France, and for the 
same purpose as ‘ water-gruel’ in Eng- 
land, When in partnership with ‘ Pa- 
tience’ they do wonders.” 

V.9. Testudo, Turtle. This splendid 
and delicate gift, sent from the transatlan- 
tic Nereids to the Gastronomers of the old 
world, could not be known to the antients; 
aud we regret that the pens of Martial, 
Juvenal, and Horace, had not to de- 
scribe the three-fold quality found in the 
flesh of this enormous reptile, and amphi- 
bions animal. How harmoniously calli- 
pash and callipee, tasting accidently so 
much of Grecian origin, might have be- 
gun Hexameter, or ended Iambic verses ! 
For instance : 

Callipash hinc gustum languentem provocdt ; 
indé 

Novum ministrat appetitum Callipee. 
and it seems a great pity that the Tortoise, 
the shell of which was adapted to the lyre 
by Mercury, had not the gratification to ac- 
company the dithyrambic odes composed, 
as they would have been, in enthusiastic 
praise of her testaceous sister, the Turtle. 
Some travellers mention the turtle as an 
inhabitant of the East Indian seas; but 
the nautical knowledge of the Greeks and 
Romans was so very confined, that, were 
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this assertion positively true, they could 
not have obtained a sofficient acquaint- 
ance with this excellent food. However, 
it never appeared upon their tables. 

V.12. Mendaz vitulina. Mock-turtle 
soup. Many gourmets, or gastrologers, 
have preferred the copy to the original. 
De gustibus non est disputandum ;\ and we 
confess that, when done as it ought to be, 
the mock-turtle is exceedingly interesting. 
A calf’s head is the principal ground of 
this metamorphosis, and the Peotameter, 
in the poem, alludes to the mystery which 
books upon cookery will fully explair. 
French Gastronomers agree in avowing that 
turtle-soup, mock-turtle, and all messes 
thereunto belonging, originate with the 
English.” 


A curious and interesting article on 
* Wine,” which is given in an Ap- 
pendix, shall be copied in a future 
Number of our Magazine. 


69. The River Duddon, a Series of Son- 
nets: Vaudracour and Julia: and other 
Poems. To which is annexed, a Topo- 
graphical Description of the Country of 
the Lakes, in the North of Engianad. By 
William Wordsworth. 8vo. pp. 321. 
Longman and Co. 


THE Poems in this Volume are 
marked by the same apparent ease 
and elegant simplicity which charac- 
terize the productions of Mr. Words- 
worth. The first of them, affection- 
ately inscribed to bis brother (the 
Rev. Dr. Christopher Wordsworth) 
consists of XXXII1. Sonnets, * called 
forth by one of the most beautiful 
streams of his native County,” and 
is illustrated by some entertaining 
Notes; particularly an excellent Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Walker, who lived to the age of 
93, and was Curate of Seathwaite 63 
years. 


“The River Duddon rises upon Wry- 
nose Teil, on the confines of Westmor- 
land, Cumberland, and Lancashire ; and, 
serving as a boundary to the two latter 
counties, forthe space of about twenty- 
five miles, enters the Irish Sea, between 
the isle of Walney and the lordship of 
Millum.” 


The scenery of that sequestered 
spot, and of the pious Curate’s labours, 
is thus described + 
“ A dark plume fetch me from yon blast- 

ed yew, 
Perched on whose top the Danish Raven 


croaks ; 
Aloft the Imperial Bird of ‘Rome invokes 
Departed 
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Departed ages, shedding where he flew 
Loose pone of wild wailing that be- 


The a _ thrill the chambers of the 


rocks, 

And into silence bush the timorous flocks, 

That slept so calmly while the nightly dew 

Moisten’d each fleece beneath the twink- 
ling stars: 

These couch’d ’mid that lone Camp on 
Hardknot’s beight, 

Whose Guardians bent the knee to Jove 
and Mars: 

These near that mystic Round of Druid 
frame, 

Tardily sinking by its proper weight 

Deep into patient Earth, from whose 
smooth breast it came !”” 


*« Sacred Religion, ‘ mother of form and 


fear,’ 
Dread Arbitress of mutable respect, 
New rites a when the old are 
wreck’d 
Or cease to please the fickle worshipper ; 
If one strong wish may be embosomed here, 
Mother of Love! for this deep vale, pro- 
tect (effect, 
Truth’s holy lamp, pure source of bright 
Gifted to purge the vapoury atmosphere 
That seeks to stifle it ;—as in those days 
When this low Pilea Gospel Teacher knew, 
Whose good works formed an endless re- 
tinue: 
Such Priest as Chaucer sang in fervent 
lays ; (drew; 
Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert 
And tender Goldsmith crown’d with death- 
less praise !”” 


In a note on the third line Mr. 
Wordsworth says, 


*¢ The Eagle requires a large domain for 
its support; but several pairs, not many 
years ago, were constantly resident in 
this country, building their nests in the 
steeps of Burrowdale, Westdale, Enner- 
dale, and on the Eastern side of Helvellyn. 
Often have I heard anglers speak of the 
grandeur of their appearance, as they ho- 
vered over Red Tarn, in one of the coves 
of this mountain. The bird frequently 
returns, but is always destroyed. Not 
long since one visited Rydal Lake, and 
remained some hours near its banks; the 
consternation which it occasioned among 
the different species of fowl, particularly 
the herons, was expressed by loud screams. 
The horse also is naturally afraid of the 
eagle.—There were several Roman sta- 
tions among these mountains; the most 
considerable seems to have been in a 
meadow at the head of Windermere, estab- 
lished, undoubtedly, as a check over the 
passes of Kirkstone, Dunmail-raise, and 
of Hardknot and Wrynose. On the mar- 
gin of Rydal Lake, a coin of Trajan was 

Gent. Maa. Octoder, 1820. 
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here alluded to, called by the country 
people “ Hardknot Castle,” is most im- 
pressively situated half way down the hill 
on the right of the road that descends 
from Hardknot into Eskdale, It has es- 
caped the notice of most antiquaries, 
and is but slightly mentioned by Lysons, 
—The Druidical Circle is about half a 
mile to the left of the road ascending 
Stoneside from the vale of Duddon: the 
country people call it ‘‘ Sunken Church.” 
“ In Seathwaite Chapel is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“‘In memory of the Reverend Robert 
Walker, who died the 25th of June, 1802, 
in the 93d year of his age, and 67th of 
his curacy at Seathwaite. 

** Also, of Anne his wife, who died the 
28th of January, ijn the 95d year of her 
age.” 

And in the Parish Register: 

“ Buried, June 28th, the Rev. Robert 
Walker. He was curate of Seathwaite 
sixty-six years. He was a man singular 
for his temperance, industry, and inate- 
grity.” 

In his early days Mr. Walker had 
been the schoolmaster of Loweswater, 
and from the register of that parish 
Mr. Wordsworth gives the following 
memoranda respecting “ a person ap- 
parently of desires as moderate, with 
whom he must have been intimate 
during his residence.” 


** Let him that would ascend the tottering 
seat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mounting wishes ; but for me, 
Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 
Henry Forest, Curate. 


Honour, the idol which the most adore, 
Receives no homage from my knee ; 
Content in privacy I value more 
Than all uneasy dignity. 

Henry Forest came to Lowes-water, 
being 25 years of age.” 

‘¢ This Curacy was twice augmented by 
Queen Anne’s bounty. The first pay- 
ment, with great difficulty, was paid to 
Mr. John Curwen of London, on the 9th 
of May, 1724, deposited by me, Henry 
Forest, Curate of Lowes water. Y® said 
9th of May, y® said Mr. Curwen went to 
the office and saw my name registered 
there, &c. This, by the Providence of 
God, came by lot to this poor place, 

Hec testor H. Forest.” 


1708, 


“In another place he records, that the 
sycamore trees were planted in the church- 
yard in 1710, 

*“ He died in 1741, having been curate 


it is pot improbable 


thirty-four years. 
that 
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that HM. Forest was the gentleman who 
assisted Robert Walker in his classical 
studies at Lowes-water. 

“To this parish register is prefixed a 
motto, of which the following verses are a 
part. 


«*¢ Tovigilate, viri, tacito nam tempora 
gressu 
Diffagiunt, nulloque 

annus ; 
Utendum est etate, cito pede preterit 
ztas.’” 


sono convertitur 


The volume concludes with a very 
interesting “‘ Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Country of the Lakes,” 
which is thus prefaced : 


“This Essay, which was published se- 
vera! years ago as an {ntroduction to 
some Views of the Lakes, by the Rev. 
Joseph Wilkinson, (an. expensive work, 
and necessarily of limited circulation.) 
is row, with emendations and addi- 
tions, attached to these volumes; from 
a consciousness of its having been written 
in the same spirit which dictated several 
of tha poems. and from a belief that it 
will tend materially to illustrate them.” 
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Fancy’s Wreath; a Collection of 
Fooisc. 8vo, 


70. 
Poems. By J. L. Stevens. 
pp. 128. Plymouth. 


A COLLECTION of not unpleas- 
ing verses; some in the Scottish dia- 
lect, @ la Burns. This we regret; for 
the mere style of the latter is the shell 
without the nut, a simplicity and 
originality all his own, and not to 
be imitated. This Author, however, 
only wants a larger stock and greater 
diversity of ideas, to become one of 
the countless stars which form the 
milky way of modern Poetry; for 
his feelings are strong, and his style 
close and precise. 


‘i1. Poems by William Cowper, of the 
Inner Temple, Bsg. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Memoir of the Author ; also, Cri- 
tical Remarks on his Poems, written er- 
pressly for this Work. By Joba M'Diar- 
mid. Second Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. pp. 508. Oliver and Boyd. 


A CHEAP and elegant edition of 
a justly-popular Poet, introduced by 
a satisfactory Memoir. 


ee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Publication. 

The New Picture of Edinburgh, in which 
the History and Improvements are 
bronght down to the present time, and 
embeilished with many new Views. 

Divine Meditations and Holy Contem- 
plations. By the late R. Sizses, D.D. 

Illustrations of Phrenology. By Sir 
Geoarce Srawart Mackenzie, bart. F.R.S, 
L. and E. &c, illastrated by seventeen 
Eogravings. A succinct, and, as far as 
possible, a popular view of the new sys- 
tem of philosophy, and of furnishing to 
the student means of satisfying himself. 
Among the subjects selected for illas- 
trating the system are the skulls of King 
Robert Bruce, a New Holland Chief, and 
of a Freach soldier of Napoleon’s Young 
Guard. Also detached portions of other 
skulls. Among the portraits selected are 
those of Dr. Spurzheim, Mr. Bewick, Mr. 
Watt, Professor Playfair, Handel, the 
Admirable Crichton, and Louvel; en- 
graved in the best style, from original 
pictures, busis, and drawings. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, con- 
taining a complete Account of the Ruins 
of the Ancient City,—the Remains of the 
Middle Ages,—and the Monuments of 
Modern Times; with Remarks on the 
Fine Arts, the State of Society, and the 
Religious Ceremonies, Nauners, and Cus- 


toms of the Modern Romans,—in a Series 
of Letters, written doring a residence at 
Rome in the years 1817 and 1818. 

A History of the Church at Hafley, 
Gloucestershire, read ata Centenary Com- 
memoration, and published at the request 
of the Church. 

The Life of the late Principat Hire of 
St. Andrew’s. By Grorce Cook, D.D. 
F.R.S. E. 

Historical Sketches of the Highlands of 
Scotland, with military annals of the 
Highland Regiments. By Davin Srew- 
art, Colonel in the Army. 

Illustrations of the Geology, Antiqui- 
ties, and Scenery, of the Shetland Isiands. 
By S. Hinzert, M.D. F.R.S. E. with a 
large geological Map and other engravings. 

The Conchology of Great Britain and 
Ireland, being a complete Natural History 
of all the Shells which have been found to 
inhabit Great Britain and its Islands, ar- 
ranged according to the Linnwan method. 
By Tuomas Brown, Esq. F.R.S, E. 

An Essay on the Principles of Evidence, 
and their application to subjects of Judi- 
cial Inquiry ; with a View to illustrate the 
Rules of Evidence recognized in the Law 
of Scotland. By James Grassrorp, Esq. 
Advocate. 

Practice of the Court of Insolvent 
Debtors, with Observations on the late 

and 
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and present Acts of Parliament respecting 
Insolvency. By Ricuarp Hart. 

Desultory Thoughts in London, with 
other Poems. By Cuanrres Lioyp, author 
of “ Nuge Canorgw,” and translator of 
Alfieri. 

Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Southern Parts of Brazil, taken during a 
Residence of Ten Years in that Country, 
from 1808 to 1818; with an Appendix, 
describing the Signals by which Vessels 
enter the Port of Rio Grande do Sul ; toge- 
ther with numerous Tables of Commerce, 
and a Glossary of Tupi Words. By Joux 
Luccock. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Books of Genesis and Daniel (in 
counection with modern Astronomy), de- 
fended against Count Voloey and Dr. 
Francis—Also the Sonship of Christ a- 
gainst John Gorton and the Rev. Mr. 
Evans, as supplementary matter to the 
Genealogy of Christ. By Joun Overton. 

A Sermon, demonstrating that the 
Christian Priesthood is a perfect Hie- 
rarchy, emanating immediately from God 
himself. By the Rev. Joun Oxres, Rec- 
tor of Scawion, and Curate of Stonegrave. 

The Privileges and Obligations of Chris- 
tian Parents and their Children, adduced 
from a View of the Abrahamic Covenant. 

A Narrative of the Persecution of the 
Protestants of the South of France, during 
the years 1814, 1815, and 1816. By 
Marg Wirks. Illustrated with a Chart 
of the Department of the Gard. 

The Crucifix exchanged for the Cross; 
illustrated in the Memoirs of Miss Marga- 
ret Leader, of Dublin. 

A Scriptural View of the True and Palse 
Religion. By the Rev. G. Scraccs. 

Tne Private and Confidential Corre- 
spondence of Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury, during the Reign of King 
William the Third, never before published ; 
i!lustrated with Historical and Biographi- 
cal Narratives, from the original Docu- 
ments in the possession of the Duchess 
of Buccleuch, to whom the work is in- 
scribed, by permission. By Wittiam 
Coxe, F.R.S. F,S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts. 

A new Pocket Edition of Bagste:’s 
Walton and Cotton’s “Complete Angler,” 
under the care of the Gentleman who 
edited the last Edition. Wales’s Desigus 
will be engraved on a reduced scale, as 
well as the Portraits of Walton and Cotton. 
Other fresh Prints from the real Scenery 
of both Parts of the Work will be intro- 
duced: and, amongst them, an exterior 
View of the Palace of Theobalds ia its 
perfect state, from an autient Painting. 
New Lives of Walton and Cotton will be 
given, and great improvements and addi- 
tions to the notes throughout. The re- 
presentations of the Fish, with numerous 
smaller embellishments, will be cut in wood. 
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The Works tf Sir Richard Blaokmore, 
now first collected, with bis Life, and 
Notes, By Mr. Cuatmens. Jn 10 vols, 
8vo. 

History of Galway, the principal City 
in the West of Ireland. Embellished with 
Engravings. By James Haxpiman, Esy. 
M. R.1.A. 

The Family Cyclopedia, embracing the 
most recent discoveries and improvements 
in Agriculture, Chemistry, Domestic Eco- 
nomy, Gardening, &c. By James Jan- 
NINGS. 

Recollections of a Classical Tour made 
during the years of 1818 and 18}Y, in dif- 
ferent parts of Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 
By P. E. Laurent, Esq. Illustrated with 
beautiful Engravings of the Costumes of 
each country. 

The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, 
Pleyel, Haydo, Beethoven, and other ce- 
lebrated Composers, adapted to the words 
of favourite Psalms and Hymns, for one 
or two Voices; with an Accompaniment 
aad occasional Symphonies for the Piano- 
Forte, Organ, or Harp. By an eminent 
Musical Professor. 

An Engraving of the Warwick Vase, io 
the Lithographic mauner.—Also the First 
Number of a progressive Series of Orna- 
mental Sketches. By W. G. Rocens. 

The Boys’ School ; or, Traits of Cha- 
racter in Early Life, a moral Tale. By 
Miss Sanpuam, author of the * School 
Fellows,” “* Twin Sisters,”’ &c. 

Volume III. of the Transactions of the 
Association of the Fellows and Licentiates 
of the King's and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians in Ireland. 

An Account of a New Method of making 
dried Anatomical Preparations ; exhibit- 
ing the various structures of Avimal Bo- 
dies, so as to present the same appear- 
ances as a fresh subject when first dis- 
sected, By Mr. Josera Swan, Member 
of the Roya! College of Surgeons. 

Augustus ; or, the Ambitious Student. 

The Universe, a Poem. By the Rev. 
Mr. Matuain, Author of “ Bertram,” &c, 

“ Scheming,” a novel, will shortly appear 
from tbe pen ofa person of high fashion. 

Time’s Telescope for 1821; or, a Com. 
plete Guide t» the Almanacks. . To which 
will be prefixed an Introduction, contain- 
ing the Elements of British Ornitbolugy. 


Mopern Greeks. 


The Public Schools established at 
Smyrna aod Chios bave hitherto been at- 
tended with the happiest success, The 
great College of Chios is particularly dis- 
tinguished, and students flock to it from 
all parts of Greece. Its three most cele- 
brated Professors are Bardalochos, Seleri, 
and Bambas, Bardaluchos has published 
a Compendium of Experimental Ppiloso- 

phy, 
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phy, and an Essay.on Greek Prouuncia- 
tion, in which the modern Greek etacism 
is treated with more than usual leniency. 
Professor Seleri has nearly ready for the 
press, a Manual of Mathematics, selected 
from his Lectures. Bambas, who for a 
long period studied Mathematics, Philo- 
sophy, and Natural History, in Paris, is 
now about to publish, in the modern 
Greek language, an elementary book on 
Chemistry from Thenard. His Compeo- 
dium of Rhetoric has already had an ex- 
tensive circulation, Some time ago, a 
new printing-office was established at 
Chios, the whole apparatus for which was 
brought from Paris. (See Part i. p. 253 ; 
Part ii. page 61.) A German, named 
Bayrhoffer, is at the head of this esta- 
blishment. 

Chios at present enjoys perfect tran- 
quillity; for in consequeuce of an agree- 
ment entered into with the Turks, it is 
governed entirely by Greek Magistrates. 
In the meanwhile large sums are devoted 
to the maintenance of public Institutions 
—a Library is forming under the superia- 
tendence of the celebrated Greek Scholar, 
Coray of Paris; through the liberality of 
private individuals, about 30,000) volumes 
are already cullected. The College of 
Chios at present contains about 700 stu- 
dents, and their numbers are constantly 
augmenting. Professor Kaumus is at the 


head of the College of Smyrna; he has 
published a System of Philosophy, in 4 
vols. modelled after the system of Profes- 


sor Krug, of Leipsick. The work is dedi- 
cated to Coray. 

These improvements among the Mo- 
dern Greeks must naturally tend to ren- 
der their language popular throughout 
Europe. Weigel, the bookseller of Leip- 
sick, has published an excellent Dic- 
tionary and a Modern Greek Grammar by 
Professor Schneider; and in England 
there has lately appeared a very useful 
little Grammar of the Modern Greek lan- 
guage, by Dr. Robertson, who is a mem- 
ber of the Philomuse# Society of Athens, 
and of the Ionian Academy. The stereo- 
typed editions of the Greek authors pub- 
lished by Tauchnitz of Leipsick, are ex- 
tensively circulated throughout Greece on 
account of their cheapness. Weigel is 
also engaged in preparing a corrected edi- 
tion of the principal Greek prose writers 
and poets, which is to be published under 
the general title of the “ Bibliotheca 
Greca;” it will no doubt be eagerly 
sought after ia Greece. Even the obser- 
vations on Greek geography are gradually 
acquiring fresh accuracy. The learned 
Sir William Gell has lately written on 
this subject. His topographical works 
on Argolis, Ithaca, and Morea, may justly 
be styled classical. He has lately pub- 
lished an “ Itinerary of Greece,” depart- 
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ing from Corinth and traversing Attica in 
every direction, and describing the longi- 
tude and the situations of the places with 
the utmost accuracy. From Attica he 
proceeds to Beeotia, Phocis, Locris, and 
Thessaly ; his plan also embraces the 
islands Agina and Salamis, He is at 
present, in conjunction with Col. Leake, 
occupied in drawing’ up a map of the 
whole of Greece on the scale of a foot to 
every degree. The Athenian Society of 
the Philomuse, which was instituted by 
the Vienna Congress in 1815, proposes 
sending four young Greeks to Italy and 
Germany to complete their education : 
the Society consists of S00 members, most 
of whom are foreigners. According to 
letters from Mr. Robert Pinkerton, that 
active agent of the British Bible Society, 
it appears that a Society for the Promul- 
gation of the Gospel has been established 
at Athens. The Archbishop residing at 
Constantinople has been chosen President, 
and the British Consul, Logotheti, toge- 
ther with Mr. Tirnaviti, are Vice-Pre- 
sidents, 

The modern Greeks speak a language 
resembling that of the aacients in almost 
every respect. But time, conquest, sia- 
very, the barbarism of ages, have intro- 
duced some new terms, and altered the 
rules of syntax, in certain points. The 
Greek inhabitants, however, understand 
pretty exactly all the aotient Greek, when 
it is spoken in the pronunciation vow in 
use, which seems to have been that of the 
time of Constantine. As the two lan- 
guages accord in so many points of con- 
tact, the modern Greek may be consider- 
ed as a mere idiom confined to the lower 
classes of society, and which it would be 
well to remove, as far as it may be prac- 
ticable, by recalling the antient. 

It is curious to observe the gradual dis- 
use of Greek among the Greeks, produced 
by the change of their residence. In 
Greece the Turks speak only Greek; in 
Constantinople the Greeks speak both 
Greek aud Tarkish, but only the former 
to each other; in Asia Minor, along the 
coast, they can speak Greek when ad- 
dressed in it, but talk Turkish to each 
other. And in the interior parts of Asia 
Minor, they know no other language than 
Turkish, 


Astatic Lancvaces. 


The King of France has issued an ordi- 
nance authorising the Secretaries of the 
Académie Francaise and the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Letires, to accept 
the legacy of 24,000 francs bequeathed to 
them by the late Count Chassebosuf de 
Volney, with the view of exciting the phi- 
losophic study of languages, and encou- 
raging every undertaking that may tend 
to put in practice a method invented dl 
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the testator for transcribing the Asiatic 
languages in European characters. 
HercuraNgan Manuscairrs. 

The following is the method that has 
long been pursued, in the unrolling of 
these important records of antiquity : 

Every manuscript looks exactly like a 
piece of charcoal cut into the shape of an 
antient volumen, and it requires the 
greatest care to prevent it from crumbling 
into mere coal-dust. For this purpose, 
the outer part is covered with very small 
pieces of skin applied to it with a light 
glue or liquid gum. The rol! is suspended 
on two ribbons, fastened to an upper 
board, which, with two parallel support- 
ers, forms a sort of frame, of the shape of 
a Greek pi (11). The roll is, moreover, 
tied with two small threads to two pegs, 
which, being gently turned, unfold it by 
very slow degrees. As far as the whole of 
what was seen outside has been covered 
with skin, and glued together, to prevent 
its falling to pieces. The pegs are of 
course fastened on the upper board also, 
and the beginning of the volume is drawn 
upwards by them, so as always to leave 
the unexplored part of it resting on the 
ribbons by means of its own weight. The 
side-boards have no other use than that of 
supporting the apper one. It is difficult to 
make this description quite clear to those 
who have not seen the thing itself; but 
the simplest machinery is ofteri very diffi- 
cult to be described. 

It is impossible to avoid the loss of 
some part of the manuscripts, which the 
violent action of the heat, combined with 
other accidents, has either melted toge- 
ther, or so completely fastened, that they 
cannot be drawn asunder entire ; but these 
blanks are not nearly so numerous as 
might be expected, The writing of the 
Grecian manuscripts is so uncommonly 
beautiful, that it makes the task of decy- 
pheriug them, as fast as they are unrolled, 
comparatively easy; the Latin ones are 
much more difficult. The whole of the 
inside of the rolls is black; buta slight 
difference of shade renders the ink suffi- 
ciently perceptible. The invention does 
the highest honour to the man who first 
conceived the possibility of unrolling a 
piece of charcoal. Millions of well- 
informed men would have thought it ab- 
surd to undertake it. 
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There are io all seventeen hundred ma- 
nuscripts in the Studio, of which three 
hundred are already unrolled. The eyes 
of all the amateurs of classics are anxious- 
ly turned to the discoveries which may be 
made by these means, and they are justly 
impatient to see the result. Hitherto, the 
most valuable of the works which have 
been unrolled, are a treatise by Epicurus, 
and several others by his disciple Philode- 
mus, on music, rhetoric, virtue and vice.” 


Crassicat Manuscripts. 


The Abbé Amadeus Peyron, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Turin, has discovered some frogmen's 
of Cicero in a MS. from the Monastery of 
St. Colomban di Bobbio, a town on the 
Trebia, in the King of Sardinia’s domi- 
nions. This MS, contains important new 
readings of orations already known, and 
confirms the identity of several texts 
which have been cruelly tortured by in- 
discreet critics. It contains, besides, frag- 
ments of the orations, Pro Scauro, pro M. 
Tullio, in Clodium, orations which are un- 
fortunately lost. Some of these fragments 
had been already published by M. Mai, 
after a MS, of the same library at St. Co- 
lomban, preserved in the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan; so that at the first sight 
those two MSS. would appear to have ori- 
ginally made but one. But the difference 
of the writing, that of the parchment, the 
circumstance that one of these MSS. is 
written in three columns and the other in 
two as well as that several deficiencies in 
the Ambrosian MS, are supplied by that 
of Turin, leave no room to doubt of their 
being copies essentially different. 

The great Helenist and Orientalist, 
Ariston of Samos, fell a victim to the late 
conflagration at Constantisople, and all 
his precious MSS. (among-t others, that 
containing the entire bistory of his exten- 
sive travels over great part of Asia, 
Oceana, Africa, and Europe), were de- 
stroyed. It is said, his fellow-traveller, 
the Chevalier de Rienzi, will shortly sup- 
ply this deficiency, with the addition of his 
own travels in America and England. 
From the specimens which this gentleman 
has given the public of his productions 
both in French and Italian, his travels 
may be expected to be very mteresting. 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Ecyrtian Mommy. 

The Hunterian Museum at Glasgow 
has been enriched by the acquisition of 
an Egyptian Mummy, the donation of 
Mr. Joshua Heywood, jun. of that city; 
which, from its high state of preservation, 


may be considered as the most interest- 
ing addition, in the antiquarian depari- 
ment, made to that very valuable col- 
lection since it became the property of 

the University. 
The body, shrouded in from fifty to 
siaty 
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sixty folds of rather coarse pale brick-red 
coloured linen, is deposited in a strong 
wooden coffin, fashioned so as to bear a 
rude resemblance to the human shape. 
At the upper extremity is carved a face, 
the features of which (as is the case with 
all Egyptian sculpture) are very much of 
the Negro cast. The coffin, along the 
entire length of its outside, is richly or- 
namented with a profusion of hierogly- 
phical characters, of various colours, all 
m a state of the most perfect preservation, 

The case immediately containing the 
body is again inclosed in a second, simi- 
larly shaped, but more sparingly orna- 
mented, and exhibiting a greater appear- 
ance of antiquity. 

This highly interesting relic was exa- 
mined in the presence of several Pro- 
fessors. Upon opening the inner coffin, 
the freshness of the linen forming the in- 
vestment, excited a desire of carrying the 
investigation the length of ascertaining 
the actual existence of an embalmed hu- 
man body. 

A longitudinal incision was made 
through the coverings immediately over 
the face, which were evidently continuous 
folds of the same web. Those in imme- 
diate contact with the skin were soaked 
in liquid asphaltum, a substance of highly 
antiseptic power, aud said to have been 
employed by the Egyptians in embalm.- 
ing. The head was completely denuded 
ef these coverings, shewing a face, ap- 
parently female, in an astonishing state 
of preservation. 

Though the features were much col- 
Japsed, the face was no where divested 
ef skin. The skin itself was of a chesout- 
brown colour. The brow was well shaped, 
though, if any way defective, narrow ; 
and to some it may be interesting to learn, 
the organ of music was prominent. The 
nose, though slightly compressed, retaived 
enough of its original shape to be recog- 
nised as Roman. The cheek bones were 
prominent, The mouth, most likely from 
the shrinking of the muscles attached to 
it, was wider than accorded with the ge- 
neral good proportion of the face. The 
space between the nose and the chin, es- 
pecially between the nose and mouth, was 
also proportionally tov distant. Indepen- 
dent, however, of these exceptions, the 
face was decidedly handsome. There ap- 
peared upon the chin not the slighfest 
vestige of hair, but that upon the eye- 
brows was distinct and finely arched. 
Upon the scalp there was a profusion of 
silky golden hair, about two and a half 
imebes in length. A small portion of the 
scalp accidently removed, shewed the 
skull with all the freshness of recent bone. 
Having separated the lips about the eighth 
past of ap inch, the fore-tecth could be 
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seen, remarkably white, and regularly 
shaped. 

One circumstance must have struck all 
who had an opportunity of seeing the 
above interesting examination ; namely, 
the dissimilarity of the features to what 
we are taught to believe were those of the 
inhabitants of Egypt, at the remote pe- 
riod at which the custom of embalming 
existed in that country. A momeut’s re- 
flection will suffice to convince us, that 
this circumstance can in no way throw 
discredit on the antiquity or genuine 
character of the Mammy. It is sufficiently 
well known that at all times the conqueror 
has adopted, in a greater or more partial 
degree, the customs of the conquered. 
We should therefore naturally expect that 
the Grecian settlers whom Alexander left 
in different parts of Egypt, after its con- 
quest, would imitate the habits of the 
Egyptians in this and other respects ; or 
we have, perhaps, a more direct solution 
of the difficulty (if so it can be consider- 
ed), by supposing, what would in many 
instances take place, the intermarriage of 
an Egyptian with the daughter of a Greek. 

Mr. Millar, portrait painter in Glasgow, 
is at present finishing a likeness in oil of 
the face and surrounding parts, as they 
appeared immediately after they were ex- 
posed ; and was completely successfal in 
the accuracy of the likeness before the ex- 
posure to the air had converted the face 
from a brown to a sable hue, which it did 
in the short period of three hours, 


Antient WELL near Mancuester. 


In cutting and carrying away a part 
of Castlefield, to make the ground level 
near a new warehouse, lately erected 
on the banks of the Canal, a very antient 
well was discovered about four yards be- 
low the level of the field, which has been 
cut down for the above purpose. The 
well was square, and was formed of four 
upright posts, driven at the four angles 
imto the bed of clay, and closed ia by 
other logs of wood, placed, one upon ano- 
ther, in the simplest manner, on the out- 
side, so as to form a kind of chest, which 
was fluored with the same rude materials. 
The logs were rudely hewn; they had evi- 
dently never been sawn, either on the 
sides or ends; they were about five or six 
inches square, and together formed a hol- 
low cube of four feet. The upper logs 
were level with the top surface of a bed of 
clay, by which the well was surrounded, 
and into which the timber had been in- 
serted. The wood when first discovered 
had little more consistency than paste, 
but on its exposure to the air, became 
much harder, and more wood.like ; it was 
perfectly black, and so much of a coal- 
like appearance as to favour the theory - 
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such naturalists as suppose that pit-coal 
was originally a vegetable substance. At 
the bottom of the well, a quantity of large 
stones, such as in this neighbourhood are 
called bowlers, were found; they were 
black and dirty, as though they had been 
taken from a sewer. The clay which ad- 
hered to the timber, bad also changed its 
colour by its proximity, from the rusty 
iron tinge of the native clay, to the ap- 
pearance of the inferior potters’ clay found 
in Dorsetshire. Over the well, unbroken, 
were various strata of sand and gravel, 
which, as the bank was broken down, gave 
proof that, except for about a yard and a half 
below the surface of the field, it had never 
been exposed to day-light since the strata 
was laid by the disposal of a flood. The 
part which the section discovered to have 
been acted upon by human industry, was 
very visible to the depth of about a yard ; 
and a few yards to the West of the part 
beneath which the well was discovered, 
the remains of a part of the foundation 
of the antient fortification built by the 
Romans, afforded evidence, by contrast 
of colours, that the materials immediately 
above the well were already there, and 
that the well was lost,—hburied by the 
wreck of some great flood,—before the 
Romans began to dig the foundations 
which are to this day so great an object 
of curiosity to Antiquaries, In all hu- 
man probability the well was the work of 


ARTS AND 


Smperooraruy. 

A French Artist, M. Guillot, ex-director 
of assignats, has claimed for his country- 
men the invention of Messrs. Perkins, 
Fairman, and Heath, evidently withont 
having ascertained the nature of their pro- 
cess. M. Guillot lays “claim to the 
priority of the invention of engraving in 
relief on copper, by the pressure of a plate 
engraved by incision (en creux) on steel,” 
The inventors of this valuable art do not 
claim the discovery of engraving in relief 
on copper ; it constitutes no part of their 
process of multiplying copper or steel en- 
gravings, The method adopted by the 
French artists to multiply engravings is 
not practicable, and is acknowledged by 
M. Guillot to have been abandoned long 
since. What practical man could suppose 
that copper, having been pressed into a 
steel engraving, although made harder by 
the operation, could indent, by its relief, 
another copper plate, without enlarging 
each, and thereby distorting and injuring 
the engraving? M. Guillot, after claim- 
ing for bis countrymen this invention, says 
it is worth nothing, and points out the 
geason why. He says (and we perfectly 
agree with him), “ copper, when strongly 
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the Antient Britons (before they knew how 
to cut stone), so as to serve for the pur- 
pose of a well, and before saws were in 
their possession; and as the spring from 
which that well had been supplied, turned 
out in another place, in the same bank, 
after the floods, the old well was soon for- 
gotten. In all human probability, the 
work now discovered is upwards of 2000 
years old, for it is 1741 years siace the 
Romaus settled here; and the section of 
the foundation which intersects the line of 
strata above the well, is proof that they 
were not aware of its existence. 
Pearetuact Fire. 

In the Peninsula of Abeheron, in the 
province of Schirwan, formerly belonging 
to Persia, but now to Russia, there is 
found a perpetual, or as it is there called 
an eternal fire. It rises, or has risen, 
from time immemorial, from an irregalar 
orifice of about twelve feet in depth, with 
‘The flame rises to the 
height of from six to eight feet, and is un- 
attended with smoke, and yields no smell. 
The aperture, which is about 120 feet in 
width, consists of a mass of rock, ever 
retaining the same solidity and the same 
depth. The finest turf grows about the 
borders, and at the distance of two toises 
are two springs of water. The neighbour- 
ing inhabitants have a sort of veneration 
for this fire, and celebrate it with reli. 
gious ceremonies. 
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pressed, experiences in all its parts an 
extension proportioned to its degree of an- 
nealing, and to its thickness. The differ- 
ence between two impressions in copper 
has been found to amount, in the eagle 
and in the figure of liberty, to two centi- 
meters 25-100:hs (a line): hence the 
identity is destroyed.” M,. Guillot has, 
we think, fairly proved, that although the 
French Artists long ago conceived the idea 
that engravings might be multiplied, yet 
they could not put their ideas into prac- 
tice, and, after many experiments, it was 
given up. 
Prorocraray. 

M. Bruguer, antient, Professor in the 
Academy of Nanci, has been lately read- 
ing Lectures at Geneva and Lausanne, on 
Protography, or the Art of Primitive 
Writing. The inventor of this method 
professes to designate, by a single stroke, 
every sound of the voice, or each move- 
ment produced by one of the orgavs of 
speech. He has taken for the ground- 
work of the confirmation of his characters, 
the form of those organs, the character of 
which is intended to represent the sound, 
In these respects, his plan is described ag 
being novel, ingenious, and just. 

New 
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New Seanisa Provo. 

The Royal Society of Valladolid has 
published a description of an improved 
plough, presented to the Society by Don 
Andres Herrarle, one of its members. 
The improvement which this ingenious 
artist has given to an instrument of such 
importance to agriculture, preserving the 
same simplicity and the common uses, 
varying it only in the share, cause it to 
work with much less fatigue to the cattle 
and the driver, moving and penetrating 
the earth every where to the same depth, 
clearing away the weeds, and cutting 
through the deepest and largest roots. 

MACHINERY. 

An inhabitant of Paris has invented a 
boat which is impelled forward by ma- 
chinery, without the aid of steam, at the 
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rate of five miles an hour in smooth water. 
The machinery is worked by only two 
hands, and the boat will contain 100 per- 
sons. 

M. Michel, mechanist, residing at Of- 
fenbach, has contrived a machine, simple 
in its construction, aod not bulky,. by 
which a river may be crossed, and even 
the sea navigated, without danger of 
drowning. It is nearly five feet in diame- 
ter, when fully drawn out. An excava- 
tion of one foot, three inches in depth, is 
the place of reception for the voyager. 
The machine may easily be transported 
from one place to another, as it does not 
weigh above five pounds. The inventor 
has tried it on the Rhine, with perfect suc- 
cess. He can direct its movements at 
pleasure, and without any great efforts, 
and that in all directions. 


———EEE 
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ON THE LATE HARVEST. 


Fata ER Supreme, Thy bonunteous band ~ 


Hath spread abundance round our 
land, 
And fill’d our barns with food ! 
The time to sow, the time to reap, 
Still their appointed Seasons keep, 
And make Thy promise good. 


With wearied limbs, and moisten’d brow, 

Man tills the soil, and guides the plough, 
And sows the precious grain ; 

Yet barren is the labour’d ground, 

Unless with thy rich blessing crown’d, 
And all bis hopes are vain. 


By Thee, with heavenly moisture fed, 
The earth becomes a genial bed, 

The new-sown corn to rear. 
Fann’d by Thy winds, the blades aspire, 
Warm'd by Thy sun’s etherial fice, 

The golden ears appear. 


The furrow’d clods receive the seed ; 

The blade, the ear, the corn, succeed, 
Yet we can never know 

What secret process brings again 

An hundred fold the buried grain, 
And makes our crops to grow. 


Tis done, and lo! the reaper wields 
His sickle o’er luxuriant fields, 
Where cottage gleaners roam ; 
Our barns are fill’d with future stores, 
And gratitude with pleasure pours 
The shout of—Harvest Home. 
H. W.S. 


LOVE’S THE LIGHTEST, 
Occasioned by a neat Engraving so called. 
Vyain of her charms, a flippant fly, 
In painted plumage gay, 
One sultry noon came flaunting by, 
Where Love iv ambush lay : 


POETRY. 


Beneath a full-blown rose reclin’d, 
He seem’d the heat to shun : 
When thus the spotted trifler eried, 
A challenge ; Love said, done. 


Across the tender stem she press’d, 
Chance dropp’d a wither’d leaf, 
And here, said she, the lightest rest, 

The heaviest sink with grief. 


The boy convents, on either half 
They light witir equal bound, 
Papilio sinks—the urchin laughs— 
And Love’s the lightest found. 


J.A. G—s. 


APOSTROPHE TO WAR. 
Extracted from Mr. Wiffen’s “ Julia 
Alpinula*,” &c. 

WAR! thou miscreating curse ! 
Dark juggler of the Universe ! 
How hast thou marr’d this glorious globe! 
Throwing around thy scarlet robe, 
And masking with the rainbow blaze 
Of gem-like beauty thy fierce face; 
Thou hast deceiv’d from Time's first ages, 
Its mighty Captains, Lords, and Sages, 
Till they aod the strong multitude 
Thy mad remorseless smiles have woo'd ; 
And drank with thy bewildering song 
From hora or harp or cymbalon, 
Done deeds, which might the lion shame, 
And make the Nations pale to name ! 
For Priests,—their mitres are thy mirth,— 
Thy panders are the Kings of earth ; 
From their high pagods dost thou come 
Charioted with the hideous hum 
Of thousands, who where’er it reels, 
Perish beneath thy waggon wheels : 





* This very interesting Poem shall be 
speedily noticed in our Review. 
Wher 
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When given the groaning death they ask, 

Thy visage thou dost then unmask 

Like the veil’d fiend of Khorassan ;— 

And on thy wolfish brow we scan, 

The thunder-graven mark of Cain, 

Heaven’s warning impress stamp’d in 
vain,— 

Eye-balls that act the Gorgon’s part, 

A hydra’s head—a viper’s heart,— 

The penal fire around whose core 

Shall redly born for evermore ! 


Heaven’s angry Angel pour wrath on 

thee, War! 

Amarrion and Cruerty harness thy car, 

And Ruin and Rapine and fell decay 

Herald thee on thy blighting way ! 

Thou cancellest Treaty at thy nod, 

Cramblest the robes of the Priest of God ; 

On the palace of Kings, aud the peasant’s 
cot, 

Thou turnest thy visage—and they are not / 

Where thy burricane hurtles, a capitol 
burns, 

And infancy’s ashes fil! innocent urns. 

Wrath on thee, War! thou hast given to 
the tomb {doom ;— 

Tens of thousands to dread the day of 

Thou hast fix’d on the age that is rolling 
by, [eve; 

The terrible charm of the rattle-snake’s 

They have come to thy altar witb fire and 
spell, 

To people the chambers of death and hell. 

Yet Royalty smiles, and yet Beauty vows, 

They crown thee with laurel and myrtle- 
boughs ; 

And minstrels throng to their hallow’d 
spring, 

Thy sanction’d homicides * to sing ; 

Dealing on nations a frenzied fire, 

Sorrow to mercy, and shame to the lyre ! 


BRUNO AND CARLO; 
Or, the Practical Joke. A True Story. 
WHEN - cruel Alva held the sword of 
Spain, * 
The hapless men of Netherlands dis- 
tressing, 
The rathless Genera! maintain’d his reign, 
By acts which never gain'd a single 
bles-ing — 
Even his own gallant officers oppressing. 
It was his common practice at midnight, 


When any of these officers displeas’d 
him, 





* This denunciation of War is some- 
what strong ; particularly the application 
of the word homicide to the brave defenders 
of their country; but we must bear in 
mind that Mr. Wiffen is one of the Society 
of Friends. Fpit. 
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To send his Provost, Bruno, to the wight, 
Who from his cubicle abruptly rais’d him, 
Aod with a death-warrant fall sore 

amaz’d him, 


Soon as the Provost had the wretch con- 
fess’d, [pollation, 

And cleans’d from all his errors and 
In march’d a hangman in black vesture 
dress’d, [lation, 

Who, when the culprit got full abso- 
Haul’d him away to instant execution. 


It happen’d that this Provost had a triend, 
W hose nerves he wish’d to try one night 
when mellow ; 
So to his tent, with warrant duly penn’d, 
He went, attended by a monk and one 
grim fellow, [black and yellow. 
With halters in his hand, and visage 


** Carlo, awake ;” says he, “ arise! I 
come,”’ 
With smother'd sighs, and stammering 
accents speaking, 
“To bring the dismal tidings of your 
doom ; 
Alas! with horror all my bones are 
quaking— [is breaking. 
Oh, my dear friend, farewell, my heart 


Carlo had just compos’d himself to sleep, 
Musing alone on something not worth 

naming, 

When atthe hangman’s phiz he got a peep, 
Sufficient quite to dissipate his dreaming, 
And up he bounc’d, his eyes in terror 

gleagning. 


** Good Provost Brano, how ?}—what ?— 
tell me is it 
To me you come thus clad in all your 
terror ? 
Oh, can it be that this unwelcome visit 
Is made to me in jest, to make me 
stare ?—or, 
Perhaps, you come to your old friend, 
in er-or.” 


* Alas!” cried Brano, with desponding 
look, 
“ My heart with grief, as with a sword, 
is mangled ; 
1 come direct, with orders from the Duke, 
To get your thoughts from this world 
disentangled, 
And when you ’ve been absolv’d to see 
you strangled.” 


Struck down with sudden terror and de- 
spair, 
Poor Carlo dropp'd upon his bare knees 
weeping, 
Confess’d his sins, and with one fervent 
pray’r, 
Asicy horror o’er his frame wascreeping, 
Resign’d himself to holy angels’ keeping. 
The monk absolv’d him in a dali deep a 
Thea 
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Then made way for Jack Ketch, who 
stood behind bim ; 
Bruno took leave with one terrific groan, 
Shook hands with trembling Carlo, and 
consign’d him 
To the black ruffian’s hand, just rais’d in 
ropes to bind him. 


“« Farewell, kind Bruno,” said his pale- 
cold friend, 
‘€] blame you not—hold ruffian! I am 
choking— 
My wife—my child—to your care I com- 
mend ;” 
Says Bruno, “ Rise, you fool, why stay 
there poking ? 
Begone to bed and sleep—J’m only 
joking !” * 
Lifford, Sept. 29, 1819. 





LINES 


Suggested by a solitary Evening Walk on 
the Banks of the Humber. 


Ovris wrrowe didous Sccvaroy Quyos. 


TuHeocnts. 
[HE Sun has sunk beneath the tremb- 
ling wave, [lighr, 


To gild another Heaven with orient 

And nought is heard amid the stillness, 

save [night ; 

The lonely whisper of the conscious 

How sweet to rove when veil’d from 

human sight sky, 

By the dark curtain which enwraps the 

How sweet to drink from thought the 
pure delight 

Which ever shuns the gay, and still must 


fly 
The fickle Sons of wantonness and vanity. 


Where are the hopes of Childhood, where 
of Youtb, [view ? 

The joyous vision which encharm’d the 
Where are the friends whose constancy 
aud truth [renew ? 
Would fresh for every scene our strength 
Our Fathers, where are they ?— beneath 
the yew {cred earth ; 

The mouldering turf entombs their sa- 
Their clay unconscious drinks the silent 


dew, 
And left behind with aught that gave 
them birth, 


Their weariness and pain, their hopes 
and noisy mirth. 
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And haply soon, o’er my departed dust, 
The lonely cypress will its branches 
wave, 
And soon at most receive its fragile trust, 
The narrow piecinct of my humble 
grave, [can save, 
O God! and is there nought on earth 
Nought that can teach me to avert the 
blow ? 
And is it vain a longer stay to crave, 





And wilt Thou surely lay thy creature 
low ?— 

Beneath thy chastening rod, O let me 
humbly bow. 

Hull. Ouris. 

ENIGMA. 

1% Paradise found, I with Adam de- 

scended, 


And was seen in the sword that his foot- 
steps attended : 

On the Deluge I rode, with the flood I 
subsided, 

And was seen on the land when the wa- 
ters divided ; 

On the face of the deep | am constantly 
found, 

Yet ever most low, in the lowest profound ; 

I aid in the murder, assist in the pardon, 

Mount guard in the dungeon, sway half 
of the garden. 

With the high foaming tankard I’m band- 
ed about ; 

The slave of decision, yet ever in doubt. 

No good can be prov’d such, unless | am 
civil, [Devil ; 

Nor without me can evil be found in the 

The support of a coward, the pride of a 
duke, [look, 

Disease without me claims a contrary 

Tho’ I ever was deem’d the last prop of a 
maid, [afraid ; 

Yet ’tis plain that I ne’er was of wedlock 

I lead up each dance, yet am never in 
motion, 

Am equally true to despair, and devotion. 

I exult o’er my foe, to expire with my 
friend, 

I attend him in death, and am true to the 
end. 

Would you seek me, go mark where the 
leopard has trod, 

A stranger to home, I| have settled abroad. 

I play in the whirlwind when tempests are 


near, 
And ride in the dust ’midst the havock of 
war. J. A. G. 





* The best commentary to this tale, is the following sequel to it from the “ Epis- 
tole Ho-Eliandz,” No. XXVIII. dated at York, May 1, 1626: 

** The Provost threw the halter away, and breaking into laughter, told bim there was 
no such thing, and that he had done this to try bis courage, how he could bear the ter- 
ror of death. The Captain looked ghastly upon him, and said, ‘ Get you gone out of 
my tent, for you have done mie a very ill office.” The next morning the said Captair, 
though a young man of about thirty, had his hair all turned grey, to the admiration 
of all the world, and the Duke of Alva himself, who questioned bim about it, but he 


would confess nothiug.” 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, July 20, 

_ The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Irish Court of Chaneery 
Bill, Lord Redesdale moved an amend- 
ment on the clause disqualifying Masters 
in Chancery from sitting in the House of 
Commons, so as to make it bave only a 
retrospective operation, 

The d i was opposed by Lords 
Limerick, Holland, and Lauderdale, aod 
supported by Lords Enniskillen and Liver- 





. The Lord Chancellor opposed the clause 
in toto, because the principle on which it 
proceeded would go to the exclusion of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, and all 
the officers of the army and navy. 

On a division, the amendment was car- 
ried by 22 to 10. The question was then 
put, “that the clause so amended stand 
part of the Bill,” which was carried in the 
negative by 22 to 10, 

The Insolvent Debtors’ Bill was recom- 
mitted, after a few observations from Lord 
Auckland, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Redesdale, on the clause appointing three 
Commissioners instead of one, which was 
agreed to. 


July 24. 

Lord Erskine said, it was his duty to 
present a Petition to their Lordships on 
the part of her Majesty ; and, in present- 
ing it, he must state to the House that her 
Majesty, as it appeared to him, had made 
a very just and reasonable request to 
their Lordships. She begged of them, as 
a list of the witnesses had been refused to 
her, that she should be furnished with a 
specification of the times and places when 
and where it was alleged that she had 
acted licentiously. The Petition was read 
by his Lordship; after which he ably sup- 
ported the object of the Petition; and 
concluded with moving that Counsel be 
heard in its support. 

The Lord Chancellor, thé Earl of Liver- 
pool, and Earl Bathurst, objected to the 
prayer of the Petition. 

Lord Holland made a +w observations, 
The House then divided 0, Lord Erskine’s 
motion, which was rejected by 37 to 12, 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to 
Sir W. De Crespigny, stated that when 
the House should meet on the 2ist of Av- 
gust, Ministers would be enabled to in- 
form Members of the course of proceed- 


ings in the other House, by which their 
owo must, to a certain degree, be regu- 
lated, 

House or Lorps, July 25. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Felonies Commutation 
Bill, the Stealing in Shops Bill, and Steal- 
ing in Dwelling Houses Bill. 

Lord Shaftesbury read the Report of the 
Committee of Privileges, which recom- 
mended a fine of 100d, for the absence of 
any Peer for each of the three first days 
of the approaching proceedings of the 
House against the Queen; and of 50/. for 
each day after, while these proceedings 
last. That no Peer be allowed to absent 
himself from the second reading, and other 
proceedings on the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties, unless_his age be 70 and upwards; 
or except on account of the death of his 
nearest relative. The Report also wert on 
to state the best mode of accommodating 
Peers during the approaching proceedings. 
The House agreed with the Committee in 
its Report ; and also to an Address to the 
King on the subject. 


a 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Wetherell called the attention of the House 
to a gross libel on the Queen, which had 
appeared in a late Number of Flyndell’s 
Western Luminary, published at Exeter. 
Alter some observations, he moved that 
the paper in question, Flyadell’s Western 
Luminary, should be laid upon the table. 

Lord Castlereagh said, there could be 
only one opinion that the libel was of a 
very gross description. It was of recent 
date : but still, recent as it was, it had at- 
tracted the notice of his Majesty’s Attor- 
ney General, In the conflict of libels 
which now issued daily from the press 
(loud cheering ou the ministerial benches, 
re-echoed from those of the opposition), it 
was not within the power of his hon. and 
learned friend to repress all which seemed 
deserving of punishment. In the course 
of his speech Lord Castlereagh read libel- 
lous extracts from several of the Opposi- 
tion papers. He must say, that if the at- 
tainment of justice was the only object 
whieh the honourable and learned gentle- 
man had in view, prosecutions ought to 
be instituted against the writers on both 
sides of this question. If the bon, and 
learned gentleman persisted in pressing 
his motion upon this particular paper, be 

should 
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should hand in to the clerk those papers 
from which he bad read so many extracts, 

The Attorney General said, if the publi- 
cation complained of was a breach of pri- 
vilege, it was a breach of the privileges of 
the other House, not of their own ; be was 
inclined to think that the wisest course 
would be to withdraw the motion. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton deemed the 
libel so gross, as to be beneath her Ma- 
jesty’s attention, and was calculated only 
to be detrimental to the author. 

Mr. Wetherell intimated his satisfaction 
that the libel would be proceeded against. 


House or Lorps, July 26. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill. 

It was ordered that the Judges do at- 
tend the service of this House on the 17th 
of August next; to which time their Lord- 
ships adjourned. 


The Commons met this day, and after 
going through some routine business, ad- 
journed till the 21st August, 


House or Commons, August 21. 

A motion having been made by Lord 
Castlereagh, that the House should adjourn 
to the 18th Sept.; it was moved, as an 
amendment, by Lord F. Osborne, that an 
Address should be presented to the King, 
for the purpose of proroguing Parliament. 
The motion gave rise to a discussion of 
some interest, 

Mr. Wilberforce lamented that he had 
not been able to make a second attempt 
at reconciliation before the last adjourn- 
ment, though he thought it was due to her 
Majesty that the charges should now be 
gone into. 

Mr. Brougham said, the case had been 
opened against the Queen, and the chief 
witness had been examined, but not yet 
cross-examined. This was not, therefore, 
the time to bid Parliament to stop the 
proceedings. He took occasion to observe 
that the Lords had acted differently from 
what they had done upon the compara- 
tively unimportant case of Lord Melville : 
then ne part of the evidence had been al- 
lowed to be published till the whole had 
been concluded; but at present the whole 
was to appear morning after morning. 
He hoped his noble friend would withdraw 
his motion. The motion was finally ne- 
gatived without a division, and the House 
adjourned to the 18th of September. 


House or Commons, Sepi. 18. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that a Committee should be appointed to 
inspect the Journals of the Lords, in or- 
der to ascertain what progress had been 
made with the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against the Queen. 
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Mr. Serjeant Onslow signified his inten- 
tion of bringing in a Bill to enable the 
House to receive the depositions of wit- 
nesses on oath. He explained that his 
object was to give additional solemnity to 
their proceedings. 

Mr. Hobhouse declared his opinion that 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties should be 
rejected in limine. As to the public, their 
opinion had been pronounced against it in 
the most convincing way. He proceeded 
to argue that no benefit could result to 
any one from the Bill, one part of which 
having been given up in deference to pub- 
lic opinion, why was not the other part 
given up from the same motive? He then 
moved an amendment for an humble Ad- 
dress to be presented to his Majesty, hum- 
bly praying him to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir R, Wilson supported the amendment, 
declaring his conviction that the whole 
case originated in a foul and hateful con- 
Spiracy : he felt himself quite competent 
to pass his judgment on the case. 

Dr. Phillimore expressed much surprise 
at the sentiments of the last speaker, who 
thus broke in on the solemn order of a 
judicial proceeding for the sake of indulg- 
ing in ex-parte statements (loud cries of 
hear on both sides). It was the sincere 
conviction of his mind, that whatever 
might be the result, the Queen would 
have perfect justice done to her (hear, 
hear!) Certain he was that she woald 
not be found guilty, unless she were 
proved to be so. He reminded the House 
of the necessity of not giving way to po- 
pular clamour. The public ought not to 
have it bruited amongst them that the 
Parliament were likely to do injustice. 

Mr. Bennett was convinced that a more 
foul and diabolical conspiracy never exist- 
ed than that from the effects of which her 
Majesty was suffering. The fearless 
manner in which the Queen had faced her 
accusers, convinced him of her innocence ; 
observing as he did, that the present was 
the strongest instance within his memory 
in which a single class, composed of the 
judges in the case, were in direct opposi- 
tion to all the other classes of the com- 
munity. 

The Attorney General assured the hon. 
gent. that he should not shrink from the 
painful duty he had to perform. 

Mr. Hume believed there was a foul 
conspiracy against the Queen, and spoke 
at some length on the impediments thrown 
in the way of her Majesty’s witnesses by 
foreign Governments. 

Lord Castlereagh began by pointing out 
the injustice of thus agitating a subject 
now before the other House; he thought 
that the predetermined opposition of gen- 
tlemen on the other side, would not much 
raise their character before the country. 

Much 
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Much had been said of a conspiracy ; but 
if a conspiracy existed, how easy and na- 
tural would it have been for those who 
sustained it to effect their object, as far as 
the Hon. Member’s reasoning went, by 
fabricating the fact at once, instead of 
going into long and disgusting details? 
Bat if this was a conspiracy, it was a con- 
spiracy without example, and that was an 
additional reason for proceeding with the 
investigation, and sifting the subject tho- 
roughly. If there was a conspiracy, in 
the name of God let it be sifted to the bot- 
tom by full investigation of the evidence. 
His Majesty’s advisers had done every 
thing that could be done in the execution 
of every wish of her Majesty, whatever 
may be thought or asserted by the Coun- 
sel out of doors, who were generally not 
the best counsel. With regard to the 
feelings out of doors, he observed that 
there was much of generous delusion in 
the country on this question ; this feeling 
he could not but honour; but while he 
said this, he could not avoid adverting to 
the efforts of a party—not numerous he 
trusted—who fastened on this, as on every 
other public calamity (hear, hear ! )—whe- 
ther a mutiny in the fleet, an enemy, the 
evils of a long protracted war, or the dis- 
tresses of the country— which they would 
ascribe to the. acts of the Government 
(whether justly or not he did not now en- 
quire)—or this calamity—which befel the 
country after every effort had been made 
by Ministers to avert it. This disastrous 
subject was fastened on by the party to 
whom he alluded, with the hope of making 
it the means of effecting their base and 
wicked object of subverting the laws and 
constitution of the country. The language 
held out by some hon. Gentlemen was too 
well calculated (without probably intend- 
ing) to encourage this party; if hon. 
Members wished traitors to be put down, 
they would not countenance their efforts 
by unguarded expressions. 

Mr. Creevey said he had ‘not wanted 
the evidence to convince him that the in- 
vestigation should not proceed. The in- 
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justice of the measure was so great, that 
the evidence went for nothing. (Hear, 
hear!) That was the opinion of the peo- 
ple. (Hear !) 

Mr. P. Moore said, on his soul he be- 
lieved this was as foul a couspiracy against 
her Majesty, and the nation at large, as 
ever was planned, and moreover he be- 
lieved that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
at the bottom of it. 

Mr. Ellice opposed the amendment. 

Sir M. W. Ridley adversed to an asser- 
tion made by Ald. Wood, that the defence 
of the Queen had been impeded by the 
want of pecuniary resources. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that 20,0007, bad been advanced to her 
Majesty. The sum of 10,000/. was ad- 
vanced before the proceedings com- 
menced, and a second sum of the same 
amount a few weeks since ; every sum for 
which application was made by the 
Queen’s legal advisers had been advanced, 
with an intimation from the Treasury, 
that if any further sums were deemed ne- 
cessary they would be cheerfully furoish- 
ed, subject only to such an account as 
the legal advisers of the Queen should be 
able to render. 

Mr. Whitbread and Sir G. Noel spoke 
in favour of the amendment. 

Mr. Ald. Heygaie spoke of the attempts 
made to excite the minds of the military 
on this question. He was astonished that 
any one who professed to love liberty 
should encourage the interference of the 
military in political matters, as it was 
evident that the soldiery who aided the 
cause of liberty to-day might to-morrow 
be turned agaiust it. 

Mr. K. Douglas thought that Ministers 
should take some measures for correcting 
the licentiousness of the Press, to which 
much of the present agitation might be 
ascribed. 

On a division, the amendment was lost 
by 66 to 12. 

The House of Commons then adjourned 
to the 17th of October, 


THE QUEEN. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 3 and 4. 

The proceedings agaiust her Majesty 
re-commenced on Tuesday, Oct. 3. The 
attendance of Peers was very numerous. 
After their Lordships had been called 
over, previous to Counsel being called in, 
Lord Liverpool read some letters, expla- 
natory of the transactions which took 
place between the Marrietti’s, Col. Brown, 
and Sacchini. The letters were ordered 
to lie on the table ;— Lord Holland de- 
claring, that he should not be satisfied, 
without a full investigation taking place 


on this subject. Lord Darnley then re- 
newed his motion for an account of the 
entire expence of the proceedings against 
her Majesty. The motion, however, was 
ultimately withdrawn, as being very in- 


‘ convenient pending these proceedings. 


Counsel were then called in; and Mr, 
Brougham immediately commenced his 
Address on behalf of her Majesty. The 
learned C le ed at 20 mi- 
nutes before 11. At 4 0’clock the House 
adjourned. On Wednesday, Mr. Broug- 
ham resumed his comments on the evi- 

dence 
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dence adduced in support of the Bill, and 
concladed a powerful and most eloquent 
address about 1 o’clock. He was followed 
by Mr. Williams, another of her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel, whose address was not 
concluded when their Lordships’ hour of 
adjournment arrived. 

The following is a brief abstract of Mr, 
Brougham’s luminous Speech in defence 
of her Majesty: 

The learned Counsel observed, that it 
was not the novelty nor the magnitude of 
the cause confided to him, which dismayed 
him: but the knowledge of the full con- 
viction of its strength, and the fear that 
his best exertions must be inadequate to 
it. It was, however, a gratification, that 
his cause did not demand of him, that he 
should go back beyond her Majesty’s de- 
parture in the year 1814; nor to recur to 
a recriminatory Defence. If necessary, 
he would not hesitate to recur to recrimi- 
nation ; but if he did not deceive himself, 
no such necessity could arise. He denied 
it as foul and false, that her Majesty’s ad- 
vocates acknowledged her Majesty to have 
been guilty of levities; te denied them 
all. He gave the Attorney General full 
credit for not having exceeded his instruc- 
tions. But in illustration of the degree to 


which these instructions were supported 
by the evidence, he would advert to a few 
of the assertions made in the Attorney- 


General’s statement. First, be would ob- 
serve, that the Attorney General had pro- 
mised to bring down the history of the 
Queen’s conduct to the present time, 
whereas the evidence did not approach 
the present time nearer than an interval 
of three years. Again, at Naples it was 
said that the Princess had denied herself 
to the Neapolitan nobility, but nothing of 
this kind had appeared in evidence. The 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals had cer- 
tainly manifested no acquaintance with 
Italian manners, when they set up so 
highly the judgment of a Cassino, as a 
proof of the Princess’s unworthiness, and 
made it a matter of wonder, that she went 
disguised to a masquerade in a hired car- 
riage, and not in her state coach. Mr. 
Brougham proceeded to point out other 
discrepancies between the Attorney Ge- 
neral’s statement and the testimony of the 
witnesses. Nothing had been proved of 
the disgust of the foreign nobility ; in fact 
the opposite bad been proved. She had 
been received by the legitimate House of 
Baden, the more legitimate Bourbons of 
Palermo, the legitimate Stuarts of Sar- 
dinia, and, most legitimate of all, the Bey 
of Tunis. Adverting te the character of 
Italians in all ages, Mr. Brougham quoted 
the opinion of the Italians as taken by 
Henry VIII. and recorded by state papers 
in Rymer, and Bishop Burnet’s History of 
the Revolution ; and drew at great length 
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a humourous parallel between the pro- 
ceedings upon that occasion -in Italy, 
which were, it appeared, conducted by a 
Mr. Crook, and the Milan Commission. 
The next point to which he drew their 
Lordships’ attention was, the evidence of 
the first witness. He bad only to refer to 
the evidence of Majocchi bimself, to show 
that there never was a more palpable per- 
jury and false swearing, than is evinced in 
his memorable answer of * I dow’t remem- 
ber.” At once, to give proof positive of 
Majocchi’s perjury—to show his mode of 
forgetting, when it suited his convenience, 
he would come to the manner of his 
swearing tu the position of Bergami’s bed- 
room, with respect to that of the Princess. 
This was a great object. It was evident 
that the Attorney General wished to esta- 
blish the contiguity of those two bed- 
rooms, and that a communication existed 
between them. It was evident that Ma- 
jocchi was concerned in the concoction of 
this plan. He came forward prepared to 
prove the relative situation of these bed- 
rooms, as he knew, that thereon would rest 
the charge of adulterous intercourse. 
When he asked the witness a question re- 
lative to the situation of the other rooms, 
he said he did not know ; he did not recol- 
lect ; though he must have known, he 
must have recollected the circumstance at 
the time, as in examination in chief he 
said, they were distant and apart. The 
witness then must have perjured himself 
in one case or the other. As to time, too, 
the witness had, when it suited him, a 
most excellent memory. But when he 
found that the auswers would be of use 
not to the prosecution, but to the defence, 
he could not remember any thing. Their 
Lordships would recollect the shuffling of 
this witness in his answers relative to the 
money given to him by Lord Stewart at 
Vienna to go to Milan. First, he dis- 
tinctly stated that be got the money to go 
to Milan. He next swears that he never 
got any money at Vienna, and next says, 
** 1 remember to have received no money 
at Milan. I do not know—rather no than 
yes— non mi ricordo.”” When this man 
was reminded by the Attorney General of 
the kissing which took place in the closet, 
he refused to repeat it; he said he only 
heard “whispering.” There are many 
other points which clearly show that Ma- 
jocchi told one story before his instructors 
and another bere. It is probable that he 
recollected the facts, but forgot a part of 
the fiction—the falsehood which he had 
grafied upon them. There was one part, 
iv particular, of Majocchi’s evidence which 
is in itself altogether incredible ; he wou!d 
have it believed, that the Queen having 
free access to the bed-room of Bergami, 
through other rooms in which no person 
slept, had yet preferred passing through 
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the room in which he (Majocchi) slept, in 
whieb she knew he slept in a bed without 
curtains, in a room so small, that it was 
impossible for any person to go through 
it without touching the bed, in which there 
was'a fire burning, which gave light; and 
still more monstrous tban all, he says, 
that her Majesty, in order, it would seem, 
to make her detection inevitable, as she 
passed through the room, paused for a 
moment near the bed of Majocchi, and 
looked in his face to ascertain whether he 
was asleep, This is a monstrous tale 
which defeats itself; it is not credible— 
it cannot be believed; it carries its own 
refatation along with it. When Majoc- 
chi speaks of the night scene, he told you, 
first, that he did not know of the courier 
Rastalli, did not recollect his arrival at 
all: but, in a subsequent part of his evi- 
dence, he explains the reason of his re- 
collecting a circumstance, by the fact of 
the arrival of the courier Rastalli. He 
would next call their attention to the well- 
paid swearers, the Master and Mate of 
the Polacre. He thought that the Queen, 


on board a vessel, sitting with her arms 
entwined round her menial servant, and 
sometimes kissing him, was a circum- 
stance not so insignificant as not to be 
likely to attract the particular attention of . 
the Master and the Mate ; and yet the ac- 
counts given by these two men of this tran- 


saction materially differ. The Master says, 
the Queen was sitting on a gun, and Ber- 
gami was supporting her. The Captain 
says, the Queen was sitting near the mast 
on Bergami’s knee. The difference here 
is most important. The Captain swears 
that the Queeuv was sitting on Bergami’s 
knee near the mast, aod that Bergami 
and the Queen were kissing; the Mate 
says the Queen was sitting on a gun, but 
not a word about kissing. No doubt both 
witnesses were here swearing to a fact 
supposed to have been seen by them at 
the same time ; for the Captain expressly 
says, ** The Mate of the vessel saw it as 
well as myself.’ The Mate did not see 
it; he did not swear it; they did not dare 
to put the question to him. He would 
now advert to two persons of greater im- 
portance in this case— Madame Du- 
mont and Sacchi. They had both lived 
under the same roof with the Queen, en- 
joying during that time nothing but fa- 
vours, both dismissed, both wishing to be 
taken back after they had unwillingly 
left her. He believed that Dumont was 
sincere and true in innocence when she 
praised the Queen, and that it was only 
since that she had been corrupted, when 
after having been refused to be taken 
back to the place in which she had met 
with nothing but kindness, she bad fallen 
into the hands of the. other conspirators 
against the honour of her illustrious mis- 
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tress. To any man capable of estimating 
probabilities, the allegations of Sacchi to 
a certain exhibition in a carriage, would 
at once be rejected. He appealed to their 
Lordships whether it was possible to be- 
lieve such an allegation, or that the hands 
of the Princess and Bergami could be so 
disposed while asleep as that allegation 
imports. From this witness’s statement, 
it would appear that the carriage al- 
luded to, in which he so easily opened the 
curtains, was an Italian carriage. But 
what, if I should prove that this carriage 
was of English manufacture, with spring 
blinds, which the witness could not re- 
move without patting his hands inside, 
and thus very likely awakening the par- 
ties within. What if it should appear 
also, that Sacchi was not the courier of 
the Princess’s suite at the time he said he 
saw the situation in the carriage. I men- 
tion these things in passing, although they 
more properly belong to another part of 
the case. Their Lordships would remem- 
ber the answer of Sacchi, when asked whe- 
ther there was any person in the carriage 
with the Princess and Bergami, at the 
time of the exhibition alluded to. The 
witness replied in the words so often used 
by another witness, namely, Non mi ri- 
cordo, But was it possible that he should 
not know whether there was another perc- 
son present upon such a remarkable occa- 
sion? He knew that if he said there was 
another person in the carriage with the 
Piincess and Bergami, such a circum- 
stance would render his statement, as to 
their hands, utterly improbable, while if 
he deposed that nobody was present he 
might be contradicted, and the fallacy of 
his evidence established. Mr. Brougham 
next adverted to Mrs. Barbara Kresse, of 
Carisruhe. That witness deposed, that 
she could not state the precise evening 
upon which she saw the scene she de- 
scribed in Bergami’s room, but that she 
was certain it was not on the first evening 
that the Princess and suite arrived at the 
Ion. He would now turn his attention to 
Kresse, and delineate her character. The 
most reputable situation she ever held was 
that she had in the inn in Carlsrube. And 
how was it that no other or more respect- 
able witness had been found? for on look- 
ing at the list of agents, he found Baron 
Grimm, the Minister of the Court of Wir. 
tembergh ; there were also Baron Roden 
and Baron Ompteda. Baron Grimm im- 
mediately after the Princess’s departure, 
ran through the apartments, accompa- 
nied by another person, closely examining 
the rooms, beds, &c.; im hopes of disto- 
vering something which might have beea 
communicated to, and give pleasure and 
satisfaction in another quarter, This Ba- 
roo Grimm was the agent who brought 
forward Barbara Kresse. And what was 
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the evidence of this important female wit- 
ness, as she was described? The learned 
Counsel then proceeded to comment on 
Kresse’s evidence, which, he contended, 
both as related to the remuneration she 
received for coming to this country, her 
account of the different transactions which 
had occurred in Bergami’s bed-room, and 
in other respects, abounded in contradic- 
tions.—With regard to most of the other 
witnesses, they were mere make-weights, 
and the facts they proved contradicted 
themselves ; for, could it be believed, that 
such scenes as those described by the 
boatmen, by Razzelli, and the other wit- 
nesses, could have been displayed in the 
face of day, with the liability of being seen 
by any passer-by—by any person in his 
senses? It had been said that Bergami’s 
original sphere of life, his promotion and 
subsequent rise to fortune in her Majesty’s 
service, were in themselves matters of sus- 
picion. He trusted he should never live 
to see such an opinion generally adopted. 
Bergami’s origin was not so low as had 
been represented ; and if put to call wit- 
nesses, he would prove him to be the son 
of a Gentleman of small estate in the 
North of Italy; but the family having 
fallen into difficulties, the son entered the 
service of General Pino, at whose table 
he sat frequently ; and when engaged in 
the service of ber Royal Highness by her 





then Chamberlain, without her knowledge, 
he was told, that his good conduct might 
insure his promotion, in consideration of 


his family having seen better times. Mr. 
Brougham continued till nearly ove o’clock 
to comment on different parts of the evi- 
dence, and thus concluded: “ My Lords, 
if you decide on the evidence against the 
Queen, the judgment may go forth against 
her; but it will be the only judgment you 
bave ever given which will fa:l of its pur- 
pose, and return on your own heads. 
Save the country, my Lords, from the 
horrors of this dilemma ; save yourselves 
from this disgrace ; save the country of 
which you are the ornaments, but without 
which you can no more flourish, than the 
blossoms without the trunk of the tree, 
Save the Crown, which is in jeopardy ; 
save the Aristocracy, which is shaken; 
save the Altar, which can never be secure 
when attacks are directed against the 
kindred Throne. You have withheld your 
prayers from the Queen: the Church and 
the Crown have decided that the Queen 
shal! not be joined in the solemn services 
of Religion; but she bas, instead, the 
heartfelt prayers of an affectionate Peo- 
ple:—she wants none of mine ; but, for 
my Country, I prostrate myself before 
my Maker at the Throne of Mercy, most 
fervently to pray that he would send down 
on us a larger measure of happiness than 
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the follies of our rulers have deserved, and 
that: your hearts may be turned to Justice.” 
Thur a 


sday, Oct. Se 7 

This day Mr. Williams concluded his 
Speech, in which he commented of ‘the 
evidence that had been adduced against 
her Majesty; and in the course of which 
he complained that the witnesses for the 
Defence had been obstracted in coming to 
this country, He especially mentioned 
the case of the Chamberlain to the Grand 
Duke of Baden, who, though willing bim- 
self to have come to give evidence on her 
Majesty’s behalf, was prevented by the 
command of the Grand Duke, his master ; 
and General Pino had also been prevented 
by the Austrian Government. 

In consequence of this, Earl Grey, as soon 
as Mr. Williams had fiuished his speech, 
moved, that the Queen’s Counsel should be 
asked whether they were prepared to prove 
that these obstructions had been offered by 
the Courts of Vienna and Carisruhe. 

The Ear! of Liverpool did not object to 
the question being put; but he contended, 
that every facility had been offered by his 
Majesty’s Government to enable her Ma- 
jesty’s Agents to collect witnesses in ber 
defence. They had been told so; and 
yet no application had been made to the 
Foreign Office on that subject. If the 
Queen’s Counsel! thought that the dittend- 
ance of the Chamberlain of the Grand 
Duke of Baden was necessary for her Ma- 
jesty’s defence, he would pledge himself 
that pot two hours should be suffered -to 
expire before a Messenger should be dis- 
patched to request that be might be per- 
mitted to come over, 

Anthony Butler St. Leger (Chamberlain 
to her Majesty from 1808 to 1819), the 
Earl of Guildford, Lord Glenbervie, and 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, were examined 
concerning the conduct of Bergami and 
the Queen, and of the Countess of Oldi. 
None of them had seen any thing impro- 
per; and Bergami was described as un- 
assuming and unobtrusive. 

Friday, Oct. 6. 

The evidence of Lady Charlotte Lindsay 
was resumed, It was followed by that of 
the Earl of Llandaff, who visited her Royal 
Highness both at Naples and Venice. The 
Hon. Keppel Craven, who went out with 
her Majesty as Joint-Chamberlain with 
Sir Wm. Gell, was also examined; but 
the tine he passed with his Royal Mistress 
was of short duration, The next witness 
examined on behalf of her Majesty was 
Sir Wm, Gell, who certainly had a much 
better opportunity of making observations 
on the conduct of bis Royal Mistress than 
any of the witnesses who preceded him, as 
he was with her at a much later period, 
and acted on various occasions with Ber- 
gami in the capacity of Chamberlain. The 
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character given to this person by Sir Wil- 
liam was one highly honourable to him. 
He described him as a man of the most 
gentlemanly 8, dest, unas- 
suming, and unobtrusive in his conduct, 
and as a person with whom be (Sir Wil- 
liam) felt not the least objection to share 
the duties belonging to the office of her 
Majesty’s Chamberlain. The Countess of 
Oldi also came iu for a share of Sir Wil- 
liam’s commendation. He described her 
as a woman of interesting manners, very 
lady-like, modest, and by no means vul- 
gar. All the witnesses spoke in the highest 
terms of the general conduct of her Royal 
Highness, and strongly denied that the 
least unbecoming familiarity had ever 
existed between her and Bergami. 
Saturday, Oct. 1. 

W. Carrington had been valet to Sir 
W. Gell nine years. He attended Sir 
William to Naples in 1814, and lived in 
the Queen’s house. He knew Majocchi, 
and heard him speak of Baron Ompteda’s 
plots. In consequence of this, Majocchi 





underwent a severe cross-examination, in 
which he stated that he did not remember 
having told Carrington, that Baron Omp- 
teda had employed persons to get posses- 
sion of the keys of the Princess, in order 
to have false ones made, vor any thing4o 
that effect; nor that a person had been 


discharged out of the Princess’s service 
for having confessed that he had been 
employed for that purpose; and that he 
had never told any person that, were it 
not for the prohibition of the Princess 
against taking any notice of Ompteda, he 
would have killed him like a dog. Car- 
rington was then called, and directly and 
positively contradicted Majocchi, stating, 
that all this conversation thus denied by 
Majocchi, had taken place between him 
and witness. 

John Whitcomb was valet to Dr. Hol- 
land, had frequently been in Mademoiselle 
Demout’s room by her invitation, no 
other person being present, and the door 
locked and bolted. Witness remembered 
the situation of the Queen’s and Bergami’s 
rooms at Naples. He said that the Queen’s 
room was at the distance of twenty yards 
from Bergami’s, and the only communica- 
tion between them was a passage in which 
were the rooms of Dr. Holland, Hierony- 
mus, and Mr. Austin. 

John Jacob Sicard had served the 
Queen 21 years as cook, and went there 
by his present Majesty’s orders. He ap- 
pointed the room in which Bergami slept 
at Naples, without the kuowledge or in- 
terference of her Majesty, whose manners 
towards her servants were kind evén to a 
fault, and extended to all. He had occa- 
sion to walk with the Queen many a time, 
when she was most condescending. 

Gant. Mag. October, 1820. 
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» Oct. 9. 

This day were examined Dr. Holland, 
who left England with her Majesty in 
1814;—Mr. Mills, a resident at Rome in 
1817, who frequently visited her Majesty ; 
—Colonel J. Toulier, on the Staff of the 
Viceroy of Italy ;—Carlo Forti, courier to 
her Majesty in 1817 ;—agd Lieut. John 
Flynn, R. N. who had the command of 
the polacre in 1815. They severally tes- 
tified to the propriety of her Majesty’s 
conduct.—Carlo Forti, in referring to the 
evidence of Sacchi, stated that on the 
journey from Rome to Senigaglia, Sacchi 
set out two hours before her Royal High- 
ness. His business was to order houses 
and pay for the horses. Witness always 
travelled on horseback, and rode close 
beside her Royal Highness’s carriage. On 
the journey to Senigaglia no one accom- 
panied ber Royal Highness’s carriage but 
witness. In this journey the landaulet 
was occupied by the Princess, Bergami, 
Countess Oldi, and little Victorine, who 
sat very often on the knee of the Princess, 
The Countess of Oldi sat in the middle ; 
but falling ill at Loretto, her place (in the 
middle) was taken by Demont. After 
leaving Rome, Oldi was always in the 
carriage with the Princess, and always in 
the middle. Witness never saw Bergami 
kiss the Princess on taking leave, or any 
thing of that sort. On such occasions he 
would kiss her hand (as witness and other 
members of the suite were accustomed to 
do) with much respect.. Lieut. Flyna 
also said, that be remained on board the 
polacre the whole of the time with her 
Royal Highness. He knew the bed-rooms 
of her Royal Highness and Bergami. It 
was impossible for persons lying in the 
beds in those rooms to see each other. 
Lieut. Flyan, in his cross-examination on 
Tuesday, hesitated and prevaricated very 
much, and at last fainted away. On his 
recovery his examination was concluded. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, were occupied with the examina- 
tions of Lieut. Hownam (who joined the 
party. of her Royal Highness in 1815), and 
Giuseppe Gaolino. The former spoke 
very mugh in favour of her Majesty, and 
denied the contiguity of Bergami’s room 
to that of his Royal Mistress, either at 
Villa d’Este, or op any other occasion. 
He, however, after some hesitation, 
admitted that Bergami slept under the 
same tent with the Princess of Wales 
on board the polatca. He never “saw 
her Royal Highness sitting on a gun 
with Bergami, or Bergami’s arms round 
her Royal Highness; never saw the 
one kiss the other. He recollected a 
dance performed by Mahomet; it origi- 
nated in a sort of quarrel that this Arab 
had with the Doetor. He was sick on 
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board, and the Doctor wanted to give him 
some physic, and he would not take it; 
and afterwards he used to laugh at the 
Doctor and ridicule him in this dance.— 
There was nothing indecent in this dance 
more than in a Spanish bolero, or in the 
negro dance. Evidence was adduced in 
contradiction of the story told by one of 
the witnesses against the Queen, respect- 
ing the Adam and Eve scene in the Grotto 
at Villa d’Este. It was asserted, that those 
figures were not visible to a person stand- 
ing in the position which the witness stated 
himself to have occupied; and that, in 
fact, they had been removed to another 
part of the building, and the whole of the 
alterations in the Grotto completed, 10 
days prior to the return of the Princess 
from her Levant voyage.—Giuseppe Gao- 
lino, master mason at the Villa d’Este, 
at'ested to the becoming conduct of her 
Majesty. 
Saturday, Oct. 14. 

This day, Mr. Powell, of the Milan 
Commission, Assistant Solicitor to the 
Agents for the Bill, who had admitted 
the day before that he had sent off Ras- 
telli, although he had been present in 
the House when an order was made that 
none of the witnesses should be sent 
out of the coun'ry, was further examined 
as to the circumstances under which Ras- 
telli was sent off. Besides the object of 
quieting the fears of the friends of the 
Italian witnesses, it appeared from Mr. 
Powell’s evidence, that Rastelli was also 
sent as a courier, to get some papers lIc- 
galized which were to be produced in sup- 
port of the Bill of Pains and Penalties.— 
Mr. Planta, of the Foreign Office, was 
subsequently examined as to the passport 
granted to Rastelli. 

The examination of the witnesses for 
the Defence having been resumed, Felippe 
Pomi, who has lived for several years at 
the Barona, deposed to his having been 
tampered with by Rastelli, to induce him 
to appear against her Majesty. Rastelli 
visited the place in company with Demont, 
and commenced his practices upon Pomi 
with giving him a gratuity of 40 francs. 
It was proposed to examine the witness as 
to similar offers having been made to him 
by a person named Ruganti ; but this was 
objected to. 

Monday, Oct. 16. 

Mr. Brougham proceeded with his evi- 
dence in contradiction of Rastelli. The 
examination of the witness Pomi was fre- 
quently interrupted by the objections of 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, as to 
the declarations of Ruganti; and, in ge- 
rieral, thé House decided in favour of the 
objections taken by the Learned Counsel. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 17 and 18. 

The proceedings were exclasively cov- 
fined to a discussion as to the admissi- 
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bility of evidence respecting acts of cor- 
ruption alleged to have been committed 
by Vilmarcati and Ruganti. Two ques- 
tions on this sabject were referred to the 
Judges. 

Thursday, Oct. 19. 

The opinion of the Jadges as to the 
evidence offered with regard to Roganti 
and Vilmarcati, was adverse to its admis. 
sibility, under the ordinary rules of evi- 
dence observed in the Courts below, in 
cases of a criminal prosecution. With 
regard to the question proposed, as to 
general evidence of a conspiracy, which 
might, in its results, implicate a principal 
agent, the Judges were of opinion, that 
such evidence would be admitted in the 
Courts below, under a strong probability 
of the conspiracy being ultimately so 
brought home. 

Pomarti, clerk to Codagzi, her Ma- 
jesty’s Advocate, deposed to having, at 
different times, furtively supplied Vil- 
marcati with papers relative to her Ma- 
jesty’s affairs; that the last paper he so 
furnished was a list of the witnesses for 
her Majesty’s defence ; and that he had, 
at varivus times, been rewarded for his 
corrupt services. He further stated, that, 
having confessed bis iniquity, he had been 
turned off by Codazzi, and that he now 
spontaneously came forward to give evi- 
dence, as the only means in his power of 
compensating for the injury which her 
Majesty might. have sustained from his 
infamous breach of trust. Another wit- 
ness, Antonio Maoni, was examined as to 
further alleged corrupt proceedings on the 
part of the Milan Commission, or its 
agents. 


Friday and Saturday, Oct. 20, and 21. 


_ The chief part of Friday was consumed 
in discussing points as to the mode of fu- 
ture proceeding on the subject of the Bill 


of Pains and Penalties, The Judges hav- 
ing decided that evidence as to the decla- 
rations of Sacchi could not be received 
unless Sacchi was first called back, and 
Mr. Brougham now declining to call him, 
he closed for the present this head of de- 
fence. The Marquis of Lansdown pro- 
posed that their Lordships should direct 
Mr. Powell tu produce the correspondence 
between himself and Col. Browne, on the 
subject of Rastelli’s mission, when a divi- 
sion took place, and the motion for the 
production of the papers, and referring 
them to a Select Committee, was carried. 
After some further discussion as to points 
of form, Mr. Brougham called Colonel 
Oliviere, who for some time was joint 
Chamberlain to her Majesty with Ber- 
gami; his examination occupied the re- 
mainder of the day. The testimony of 
this gentleman confirmed the assertion of 
Carlo Forti as to his having been the cou- 
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rier in immediate attendance on her Ma- 
jesty in the journey to Sevigaglia, and as 
to her having with her in the carriage the 
Countess of Oldi and Victorine, besides 
Bergami,—On Saturday, Count Vasali 
was closely examined, and gave decided 
testimony as to the general good deport- 
ment of her Majesty. 
Monday, Oct. 23. 

Madame Demont was cross-examined 
as to some declarations of her’s respecting 
her Majesty’s conduct, with a Madame 
Martini, in Switzerland. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
were principally occupied with the sum- 
ming up of the Defence by Mr. Denman 
and Dr. Lushington, Mr. Denman con- 
cluded on Wednesday with a most lumi- 


nous and energetic Speech, He took a 
comprehensive -view of all the evideoce 
produced against her Majesty, which he 
completely dissected, without leaving a 
single accusation unnoticed, . He com- 
mented with great asperity on the evi- 
dence of Majocchi, Demont, and Sacchi, 
and animadverted with considerable feel- 
ing on the ingratitude experienced by her 
Majesty from several of her domestics. 

Dr. Lushington also made an able Speech 
on Thursday, in defence of his illustrious 
client. He embraced a variety of topics 
of considerable interest, that bad been 
but slightly touched by her Majesty’s 
preceding advocates, And here Mr. 
Brougham declared the Defence of her 
Majesty to be closed. 


———— 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 


The Duchess de Berri was safely deli- 
vered on the morning of the 29th ult. of 
asov. Her Royal Highness was almost 
alone when she gave birth to a Prince, 
presumptive heir to the throne, in ample 
gratification of the anxious wishes of the 
Royal Family of France. The event was 


announced by the firing of artillery ; and 
in the morning the King received the con- 
gratulations of the Princes and Princesses 


of his family, the Ministers, Marshals, 
&c. The crowd was immense, His Ma- 
jesty repaired to the chapel to bear mass, 
On coming out he appeared at the bal- 
cony, and was saluted with cries of “ Vive 
le Roi!’—-The young Prince will be 
called Heory Charles Ferdinand, Dieu 
Donne, Duke of Bourdeaux, Kc. He is 
well-formed and healthy, and, with the 
Duchess, doing well. 
NETHERLANDS. 

The Session of the States General of the 
Netherlands was opened on the 1 Ith inst. 
by a speech from the Throne ; in which 
the King informed them, that a Treaty 
had been concluded with the British Go- 
verument, prolonging for five years the 
liberty granted by a former Convention to 
Dutch subjects trading to Berbice, Dema- 
rara, and Essequibo; and that the Tur- 
kish Government had recognized the an- 
tient rights of the Dutch to navigate the 
Black Sea. 

ITALY. 


The intelligence from Naples states, 
that the Parliament of that kingdom as- 
sembled on the 23d ult, and was the same 
day addressed by the Minister of the In- 
terior, in a speech declaratory of the pa- 
triotic intentions of the King and the 
Prince. Ao extraordivary Session was 
held on the ist. inst. ia a sacred edifice. 


The King and the Prince Royal were pre- 
sent; and his Majesty, after renewing his 
oath, caused a speech, addressed to the 
Deputies, to be read, in which he declared 
his wish that the Prince should continue to 
hold the reins of Government. The Prince 
is said to have made a reply so pathetic 
as to have drawn tears of joy from ail 
the auditors. His Majesty and the Prince, 
on their way to and from the Parliament, 
and in the midst of that body, were hailed 
with heartfelt acclamations. 

A Military Commission, charged with 
the trial of some galley slaves who had 
attempted to break out of prison at Ci- 
vita Vecchia, has coudemned thirty to 
death, and fourteen to hard labour for 
life. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The Spanish Cortes go boldly and stea- 
dily on in the grand work of regenerating 
their countyy; their efforts to do away 
certain antient, bat pernicious, distinc. 
tions, ia the conditions of the Nobles and 
Clergy, bave hitherto been successful 5 
and public credit and confidence revive 
both at home and abroad. 

lu a debate on the Liberty of the Press, 
several Deputies urged the necessity of 
establishing Juries. 

The Cortes appear to be extremely 
hostile to that portion of the establish- 
ment of the Church of Rome, which, ia 
other days, was regarded not only as its 
proudest ornament, but as its best and 
surest protection—decus alque tutamen— 
we mean the fraternities of the military 
orders and the regular clergy. In the 
sitting of the 9th ult. the orders of the 
Monks, the Convents, and the Colleges of 
the military orders of Saint Jobn of Jeru- 
salem, of Saint John of Ged, and the 
Commanders Hospitalers, were suppress- 
ed; pensions for life assigned to the mem- 
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bers of these bodies; the re clergy 
subjected to their diocesan Bishops, and 
their properties confiscated to the pur- 
poses of the State.—The committee ap- 
pointed to consider the rewards to be 
granted to General Quiroga’s troops have 
reported that the promises held out to 
them ought to be fulfilled ; and the Cortes 
have agreed, “‘ That iu the space of ‘wo 
years, reckoning from the present time, 
the army now in service shall be disbanded. 
That the soldiers who shall prove eight 
years service shall receive ten acres of 
land, taken from the waste grounds, and 
also 1000 reals; for 15 years service, 15 
acres and 1200 reals; for 20 years, 40 
acres of land and 6000 reals. That these 
advantages shall be common to those who 
have embraced the cause of the country 
in uniting with the national army, or who 
may have in other instances adopted the 
same party. That the widows and chil- 
dren of those who perished in the cause 
shall share the same advantage.” 

The intelligence from Spain contains an 
account of the total demolition of the 
ecclesiastical conspiracy of Burgos against 
the Constitutional Authority. It has 
been torn wp by the very roots. A Cu- 
rate, named Barrio, was the leading in- 
stigator, An attempt was made to 
work upon the superstition of the peasants 
by displaying banners inscribed with re- 
ligious hieroglyphics, similar to those 
which were borne before the Crusaders ; 
but the Curate Barrio was not so success- 
ful as Peter the Hermit in making the sa- 
cred name of religion the cause of a de- 
solating excitement. He, and men like 
him, mistake the age in which they live ; 
and look backward, while the world is 
going on. The very peasants, on whose 
supposed aptitade for becoming the dupes 
of priestly imposition the hopes of mal- 
contents were built, assisted in delivering 
them up to justice. The Apostolic Junta, 
as it absurdly called itself, of Burgo d’Osi- 
na, is in safe custody. 

Late accounts from Spain state, that 
General Riego, the father of the Revolu- 
tion, has incurred the displeasure of the 
Cortes, been deprived of bis government 
of Galicia, and sent in exile to Oviedo. 
The Governor of Madrid, Velasco, has 
been also exiled from the capital ; as well 
as all the principal leaders of the club of 
Fontana de Oro. 

The first means which Spain proposes 
for relief from her financial embarrass- 
ments are, economy and retrenchment.— 
The existing taxes are to remain for the 
eurrent year, but a new finance plan is 
to commence in the ensuing one; yet, as 
a.felief to the people, one half of the di- 
rect taxes are to be taken off; and, to 
cover this deficit, a loan of two millions 
sterling is to be negeciatcd. 
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The French papers bring imtelligente, 
that the military at Lisbon had, on the 
16th ult, declared unanimously in favour 
of the insurrection of Oporto. 

On the Ist. inst. the Provisional Go- 
vernment arrived at Lisbon from Oporto, 
and was instantly united to that appointed 
at Lisbon. There was nothing to be heard 
but acclamations—nothing to be seen but 
illuminations, and other demonstrations of 
joy. Onthe 5th 10,000 more troops arriv- 
ed at Lisbon from the Northern Provinees. 

GERMANY. 

The last accounts from Germany state, 
that the Emperor Francis has declared, in a 
a long note to the Sovereigns of the Holy 
Alliance, that his object in assembling a 
military force in Italy is, to establish order 
there, and protect the Pope ; to suffer the 
Revolutionists inNaples beingincompatible 
with the public tranquillity. The Empe- 
ror, it is added, recommends the extir- 
pation of all secret societies. 

The Vienna accounts state, that the in- 
terview of the Sovereigns was to take 
place at Troppan, on the 29th instant; 
and that the Ministers of France and Eng- 
land will be admitted, but no other. 

The Count Galowkin, the Russian Am- 
bassador at the Court of Vienna, has re- 
fused passports to the Prince Cimitille, 
the Neapolitan Ambassador, 

There exists at this time, in Bohemia, 
in the lordship of Wettingan, the domain 
of Prince Schwartzenberg, a colouy of 
beavers, settled on the river Goldbach ; 
the industry of these yields in nothing to 
that of their brethren which inhabit the 
great rivers and lakes of North America. 
The abundance of willows which adorn 
the banks of this river, furnishes them 
with both food and dwelling: in summer 
they eat the leaves, and in winter the 
branches, That the beaver was formerly 
an inhabitaut of Europe, appears evident, 
from the numerous traces of beaver dams 
which are still remaining in various parts. 
It has long been questioned, whether the 
original race was extinct in Germany, as 
appearances of their excursions were no- 
ticeable from time to time; but our au- 
thority for the present article does not 
go so far as to determine that these on the 
estate of Prince Schwartzenberg are of 
the indigenous breed; they may be mo- 
dern importations, like those of the late 
Sir Joseph Banks into England where they 
are novelties, although they were antiently 
even numerous in our Island, and were 
also inhabitants of Ireland, where some 
of their constructions still remain. ‘The 
creature is well known in the Welsh lan- 
guage, under the name of “ fish-tail ani- 
mal,” a very descriptive appellation: 
many astonishing tales of other times an- 
nounce its wonderful powers and proper- 
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ties; and it still forms the crest of an 
antient coat of arms. animals vom- 
mon to America and to Eorope are so few, 
that every instance capable of verifica- 
tion becomes interesting to the naturalist, 
and wot less to. the philosophical historian, 
as evincing the connexicn and communi- 
cation between the old and the new Con- 
tinent, in ages past. 
GREECE. 

Extract of a letter, dated Corfu, Sept. 
2, 1820.—“ On Monday last Prevesa was 
surrendered to the forces of the Grand 
Seignor by Veli Pacha, second son of Ali 
Pacha, who went on board of the Turkish 
Admiral’s ship, and surrendered himself : 
they say, that both he and Meemet Pacha, 
his younger brother, who commanded at 
Parga, have been sent prisoners to Con- 
stantinople. Pashie Bey is also said to 
have entered Janina at the head of 12,000 
troops, and that Ali Pacha had retired 
into a fortress with only 500 men, who 
were all that had remained faithful to him. 
His death or capture is daily expected. 

** According to accounts from Constan- 
tivople, the Sultan has declared the va- 
rious territories which Ali Pacha had suc- 
cessively added to his Pachalic to be re- 
stored to their original political condition, 
and to be free from any taxes or contri- 
butions for the period of three years.—In 
consequence of this intelligence, the Par- 
quinote emigrants who remain here have 
sent a deputation to Constantinople, to 
solicit the restitution of their territury.” 

Since receiving the above, accounts have 
been forwarded of Ali Pacha’s surrender, 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia arrived at War- 
saw on the 27th of August. 

‘The Emperor’s Speech on opening the 
Diet of Poland, on the 15th of September, 
is interesting, as it conveys the sentiments 
of so powerful a Monarch upon the events 
which bave receutly occurred in the South 
of Europe, and communicates the prin- 
ciples which govern his owo conduct as 
the head of a representative goveroment, 
It also puts an end to all speculation 
upon the probable re-establishment of 
Poland as an independent kingdom; for 
the Emperor tells the Diet, that Poland is 
bound for ever to Russia. 

Letters from the Grand Duchy of Posen 
state, that the wolves miltiply there in a 
dreadful mauner. In the circle of Won- 
growic, during the last year, the wolves 
devoured 16 children and three aged per- 
sons.—Last month six children met with 
the same fate in that unforiuate circle, 
and several persons were wounded. 

The population of Russia, according 
to the last census, amounted to 53,316,707 
inbabitants. The population of the king- 
dom of Poland is 2,752,324. 
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ASIA. 

Dispatches have been received from 
Persia, which, it is stated, announce to 
Ministers the intrigues of the Russian 
agents in that country, and indicate the 
designs of the Court of Petersburgh. The 
regular army of Russia now in Georgia, 
and on the line of the Caucasus, is up- 
wards of 100,000 men; and the Russians 
have taken possession of a place on the 
Caspian Sea, near Asterabad. It is added, 
the footing they have obtained is so firm, 
that they no longer consider it necessary 
to disguise their projects, The Russian 
Charge d’Affaires, at a dinner which he 
gave to British officers in the Persian ser- 
vice, said openly, that General Yarmaloff, 
Governor-general in Georgia, would be in 
Tabries in less than four months; afier 
which he asked, What there was to stop 
them till they came to the Indies ? 

Accounts from Bombay of the 11th of 
March are interesting. The objects of the 
expedition on the Arabian side of the Per- 
sian Gulph have succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation, by the entire demolition of the 
numerous piratical ports, their shipping, 
&c. At the date of the late dispatch, the 
defences of the deserted town of El Hum- 
ra were standing; but it was the inten- 
tion of Sir W. G, Keir to demolish them, 
and thus complete the destruction of every 
tower on the Coast, except those occupied 
by our troops in Rhazel Khyma and its 
vicinity, 

Advices from Bombay mention an in- 
surrection having broke out at Kutch, one 
of the provinces ceded to the British since 
the Nepaul war. Several regiments bad 
marched to that quarter, and there had 
been some skirmishing; but the idea that 
the rising bad heen excited by the influ- 
ence of Rassian agents, though prevalent 
in this country, does not seem to have 
been entertained in our Indian possessions. 


AFRICA. 


An Algerine squadron has been observ- 
ed in the Bay of Tangier, with a Spanish 
polacca, nine merchant-men, and several 
European captives. Spain has in conse- 
quence sent out a 74 and a frigate of 56 
guns, towards the African coast. 


AMERICA, 


Tutelligence has been received at Que- 
bec of the progress of the expedition over- 
land, under the command of Lieut, Frank- 
lin, to ascertain the existence of a North- 
west passage to the Pacific. They bad 
proceeded at that period as far as Fort 
Chippawain, in the Athabasea country, 
all well ; and were considered, calcelating 
the time that elapsed since their depar- 
ture from Fort-York, in Hudson’s Bay, 
to have made great progress. 


DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 


The Duke of Sussex has appointed 
Lord Ebrington Provincial Grand Master 
of the Freemasons’ Lodges of Devonshire ; 
and his Lordship is to be installed at 
Exeter. 

The endowed Grammar-school at Taun- 
ton, which has been held as a sinecure for 
the last 25 years, is about to be restored 
as an efficient Seminary for the children of 
the townsmen, under the care and ma- 
nagement of the assistant preacher of the 
parish. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan has resigned the 
Recordership of the Borough of Leicester, 
which he held for the last 22 years. 

The Merchants of Liverpool are now 
embarking with great spirit in the New 
South Shetland Fishery. 

Several sharks, about eight feet in 
length, have recently made their appear- 
ance on the Essex coast; a circumstance 
not remembered by the oldest seaman. 

A Committee of Ladies has been form- 
ed at Nottingham, to visit the prisons, 
upon the plan recommended by the phi- 
lanthropic Mrs. Fry. 

The Cambrian, Johnson, arrived at Hull 
from Davis’s Straits, reports a belief that 
the Discovery Ships have effected a pas- 
sage through Lancaster Sound: the Cam- 
brian was 80 miles up the Sound: Cap- 
tain Johnson found a large swell and the 
wind strong against him; the sea was 
quite clear of ice; the sides of the Sound 
were about 20 miles apart at the highest 
point he reached; he could see 20 miles, 
or thereabouts, further up, and there was 
no appearance of land or any obstruction, 
The Truelove, another whaler, has been 
to 80 degrees North latitude, which is 
higher than Capt. Ross went. 

Epitaph on the late Mr. Rose.—In the 
parish church Christ Church, Hanis, at 
about eight feet from the pavement of the 
Charch, under an elegant Gothic arch at 
the Western end of the Countess of Salis- 
bury’s Chapel, is placed the following 
Epitaph : 

“In the Vault beneath are deposited 
the mortal remains of the Right Honour- 
able Georce Rosz, one of the Committee 
of his Majesty’s Council for Affairs of 
Trade and Foreign Plantations; Trea- 
surer of the Navy; and in six successive 
Parliaments one of the Representatives 
of this Borough, who, on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, 1818, in the 74th year of his age, 
in the Faith of Christ, aud in charity with 
all mankind, concluded a life, the whole 
of which was the continued and strenuous 


effort of an ardent and powerful mind to 
promote the welfare of the State, and the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures.” 

The above Inscription is in letters of 
cast brass, which project from the sur- 
face of a dark grey marble slab. 


Oct. 3. This morning his Majesty dis- 
embarked at West Cowes. The Royal 
barge, which bore the King to the shore, 
was attended by the six-oared boats of the 
ships of the squadron, and about a hun- 
dred pilot and local boats, all dressed with 
appropriate colours; and, on his Ma- 
jesty’s approach to the shore, the fort 
fired a Royal salute. The King was con- 
ducted to his newly-purchased residence 
by Gen. the Hon. Sir Edw. Paget, Lord 
Grantham, the Hon. Berkeley Paget, Geo. 
Ward, esq. John Nash, esq. and several 
other gentlemen ; and, after inspecting its 
state and accommodations, returned to the 
landing-place, and re-embarked in the 
Royal barge for the yacht. Soon after 
the Royal yacht and squadron got under 
weigh for Spithead, and took a short 
cruise till five o’clock, when they returned 
to Cowes Roadstead, and a select party 
dined on board.—On the 4th inst. at 12 
o’clock, the whole of the vessels, including 
the Royal yacht, anchored at Spithead ; 
when a deputation of gentlemen proceed- 
ed un board the latter, with an Address to 
his Majesty from the inhabitants of the 
town of Portsmouth, offering the renewed 
assurance of their attachment to bis Ma- 
jesty’s person and government. After 
having returned an answer, his Majesty 
conferred the honour of Knighthood on G. 
Garrett, esq. who headed the deputation. 
—At six o’clock his Majesty received a 
number of officers to dinner. 

Oct. 5. An Address from Ryde was 
presented to his Majesty by a deputation 
on board the Royal George yacht. The 
deputation were most graciously received. 
—His Majesty soon after left for Brighton. 

Oct. 11, Thomas Morrin, a turukey of 
the Gaol of Dumfries, was inbumanly mur- 
dered by David Hoggart, one of the pri- 
soners. David Hoggart contrived to se- 
crete in his cellar a large stone; this he 
put into a bag; and as Morrin was leav- 
ing the cell, after having brought the daily 
allowance of food, Hoggart struck him 
over the head with the stone in the bag, 
which felled him to the ground, and then 
the wretch made his escape from the pri- 
son. Morrin was soon after discovered 
by one of the turnkeys; he was quite 
senseless ; the blood had flowed copiously 
from his head, which was lacerated in the 
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most frightful manner. He was imme- 
diately conveyed to bed, and a surgeon 
sent for, who, upon examining the wound, 
found the skull very much fractured: the 
unfortunate man died about 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday night, having endured the 
greatest agony during the day. 

Oct. 18. This night a dreadful fire 
broke out in North-street, York, by which 
the corn-mill of Messrs. L. and J. Simp- 
son, in which it originated, was consumed, 
aud property to the amount of 7000/ or 
80001. was destroyed. To aggravate this 
calamity, the gable end of the building, 
which had been suffered to stand when 
the mill was reduced to ruins, fell with a 
dreadfal crash about noon, on Thursday, 
and buried a number of persons in the 
rains. A youth, the son of Mr. Walker, 
plumber and glazier, was killed upon the 
spot ; and a fine girl, the daughter of Mr. 
Dalton, butcher, had her skull so dread- 
fully fractured, that she died soon after. 
A nomber of other persons, to the amount 
of from fifteen to twenty, have been hurt, 
some of them dangerously. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Friday, Sept. 22. 


A Court of Common Council was held; 
when a letter was read from Alderman 
Wood, conveying her Majesty’s request 
to the Corporation, that they would ac- 
cept her Portrait, as a token of gratitude 
to the Citizens for the loyalty they have 
manifested in her Majesty’s cause. After 
a debate, which turned on the awkward- 
ness of having her Majesty’s picture hung 
up in the Council-room should the Bill for 
her degradation be carried elsewhere, it 
was resolved to accept and acknowledge 
the gracious offer, but (by a majority of 
44 to 40) to leave for the present undeter- 
mined the point where the picture shall 
be hung. 

Friday, Sept. 29. 

This being Michaelmas-day, the Livery 
of London assembled in Guildhall, for the 
purpose of electing a Lord Mayor for the 
ensuing year. The usual proclamation 
being made, the names of Aldermen Sir 
M. Bloxam, kot. C. Magnay, W. Hey- 
gate, R, A. Cox, J. T. Thorp, and R, 
Rothwell, were put in nomination: a cry 
of * Alderman Wood” then resounded 
through the Hall, and he was also pro- 
posed and seconded by two Liverymen. 
On the show of hands being called, the 
Sheriffs declared the choice of the Livery 
to have fallen on Aldermen Wood and 
Thorp. The Law Officers and Sheriffs 
then retired to the Court of Aldermen ; 
and, on returning, the Common Serjeant 
announced, that the election feil on Alder- 
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man Thorp, who was thereupon declared 
Lord Mayor for the year ensuing, and in- 
vested with the civic chain. The worthy 
Alderman, in a modest addréss, then 
thanked the Livery for the honour done 
him. 

By a return presented to the House of 
Commons it appears, that there are at 
present no less than 32 persons in the 
custody of the Warden of the Fleet pri- 
son for contempts, upon processes issuing 
out of the Courts of Chancery and Exche- 
quer. The first name on this list is Han- 
nah Barber, who, it appears, was com- 
mitted to prison on the 30th of July, 1789, 
upon a writ of rebellion, in which it is 
stated that her rebellion (as it is technically 
called) consisted in not paying a sum of 
406/, 17s. Td. into the Bank, in pursu- 
ance of a decree of the Court of Chancery. 
The other prisoners have remained in cus- 
tody for various lengths of time; one 21 
years, another 19 years, andsoon. To 
this account is added, a list of persons 
who died in custody since the year 1812, 
the number amounting to 20. Of these, 
one unfortunate man had passed 31 years, 
ten months, and 14 days, under personal 
restraint; two had suffered imprisonment 
for 14 years; and others for periods of 
eleven, nine, and eight years. 

A Court-martial has been sitting at the 
Horse Guards, on Lieut.-col. St. George 
French, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, on 
serious charges preferred by his Colonel, 
the Earl of Carhampton ; —viz. of keeping 
a woman in the barracks by the name of 
Mrs, French, though not his wife—pub- 
licly dealing in horses, and making profit 
thereby—fraudulent conduct in selting a 
mare—defacing and cutting out leaves 
from the Troop Register, to avoid disco- 
very of improper practices, &c. On the 
sentence being returned, the Court fully 
and honourably acquitted him of the 3d, 
4th, 5th, and 6th charges. It found him 
guilty of only so much of the Ist charge, 
as related to his keeping a woman in bar- 
racks, whom he called Mrs. French; and 
of the 2d, in inflicting a greater punish- 
ment on three Serjeants than was awarded 
by the sentence of a regimental Court 
Martial. But the Court fully expressed 
its opinion, that Lieut.-col. French never 
forfeited his claim to the good opinion and 
confidence of his Colonel ; but merited, 
by the discharge of his duties as Com- 
manding Officer of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, during a long series of years, the 
honourable testimonials which he pro- 
duced to the Court. 

A petson named John Leigh has ap. 
pealed to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court for 
relief from no less than 56,0001. The 
number of creditors are 112, of whom 27 
are detaining creditors. 
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It is most confidently stated in a recent 
periodical publication, that Mrs. Scott, 
formerly Miss M‘Cullock, the Lady of 
Thomas Scott, esq. Paymaster to the 70th 
Regiment, at present in Canada, and bro- 
ther to Sir Walter Scott, is the writer of 
the celebrated Novels attributed so uni- 
versally to Sir Walter. 

Near the two-mile stone on the Harrow 
road, the formation of a water-proof foun- 
dation, by means of burnt clay, on the 
patent principle, is now taking place. 

Saturdgy, Oct. ‘1. 

Wm. Adderfield, a country lad, was 
examined at Bow-street, charged with dis- 
tributing among the qrowd, in Parliament- 
street, some head-bills of the most in- 
flammatory nature that could possibly be 
conceived, containing direct inoitements 
to the people to overthrow the Kiog and 
his Government. After some investiga- 
tion, it was traced to a Mr. Franklin, alias 
Fletcher, who was consequently appre- 
hended on Sunday morning. He was set 
at liberty by Sir Robert Baker, on an un- 
derstanding that he would appear at Bow- 
street; but he failed to make his appear- 
ance. Application was made to the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, 
that measures might be taken for prevent- 
ing the escape of Mr. Franklin; when a 
reward of 200/. was offered for his appre- 
hension, 

Wednesday, Oct. 11. 

A ballot was held at the East India 
House for the election of a Director, in 
the room of Sir Alexander Allan, bart. de- 
ceased. The election fell on Neil Benja- 
min Edmonstone, esq. 


Monday, Ost. 16. 

A School at the hamlet of Oxshott, in 
the parish of Stoke Dabernon, Surrey, 
called the Royal Kent School, from respect 
to the memory of the Jate Duke of Kent, 
was opeved by Prince Leopold, for the 
Education of the Children of the Poor in 
the neighbourhood of Claremont. His 
Royal Highness was attended by his sis- 
ter, the Duchess of Kent, Sir A. Johnstone, 
Sir R. Gardiner, Captain Clarke, the East 
India Director, and their Royal Highness’s 
Chaplain, Dr. Rudge. 


Thursday, Oct. 19. 

The Lord Mayor held a Court of Com- 
mon Council, which was numerously at- 
tended. His Lordship laid before them a 
copy of his Letter to her Majesty, with 
the Resolution of the last Court accepting 
her Portrait. The Court proceeded to 
consider the Report of the Committee re- 
specting the conduct of Mr, Sheriff Par- 
kins, which was introduced by Mr. S, 
Dixon. A Resolution of Censure was then 
passed upon Mr. Parkins, and an unani- 
mous Vote of Thanks agreed to Mr. Alder- 
man Rothwell, for his conduct while Sheriff. 
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. Ceeoratpa's (Neepte. at 

This celebrated monument of antiquity 
has been presented to his Majesty George 
IV. by the Pasha of Egypt; and may be 
shortly expected to arrive from Aléxan- 
dria. It is intended that it shouid be: set 
up in Waterloo Place,. opposite to Carlton 
Palace, where it will for ages serve to re- 
vive the recollection of the exploits of our 
naval and military heroes in that country. 
The weight of the column is about 200 
tons. The diameter at the pedestal, 7 
feet. It is understood that we are indebt- 
ed to the influence of S. Briggs, Esq. Bri- 
tish Resident at Grand Cairo, with the 
Pasha of Egypt, for this magnificent mo- 
nument. 

Picton’s Moxumexr. 

The Monument voted by Parliament as 
a testimony of national gratitude for the 
eminent services of this truly-distinguished 
and gallant officer, has just been com- 
pleted. It is erected on the North side of 
the great dome, in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, and is near that of the brave 
Admiral Hood. The Monument itself is 
at once highly honourable to the national 
character, and justly descriptive of the 
merits of the illustrious deceased, On a 
pedestal of white marble is a finely-exe- 
cuted bust of the gallant General, which 
is admitted by all who knew him to be an 
admirable likeness. On the left is the 
figure of a veteran soldier, as large as 
life, exulting in the ever-memorable suc- 
cess of the British army on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of June, 1815, while his counte- 
vance at the same time shows his anguish 
of heart for the loss of this brave officer. 
On the right, Britannia, holding a palm of 
victory in her right hand, points out the 
hero to the spectator as a proper object 
of imitation, while Fame is about to 
crown him with a wreath of laurel, The 
Monument is admirably executed, and 
does great credit to the talents of Mr. 
Gahagan, the sculptor. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garpen THeatre. 

Oct. 20. A Race for a Wife, a Farce. 
It is on the whole very diverting. We 
must not be tog fastidious with farce ; but 
among the jokes we thought we met with 
some “ old friends” with scarcely “ new 
faces.” 

Haymanket THeatre. 

Sept. 23. Over the Water, a Masical 
Farce, by Mr. Theodore Hook. The dia- 
logue of this Piece is smart and easy, aud 
the characters are well preserved; if we 
except the Cockney Mr. Dadikey (Ox- 
berry), which is certainly too much in 
the extravaganza style. The Farce was, 
however, very successful, 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
I 


'~ Gazerre Paomortons, &c. 

Sept. 23. The 9th’ Regiment of Foot 
permitted to bear, on its colours and ap- 
pointments, the words “ Roleia and Vi- 
miera;”? and the word “ Talavera’’ to be 
omitted. 

Oct. 7. Sir D. Milne to accept and 
wear the insigaia of the Order of St, Ja- 
nuarias, and the Royal Military Order of 
William of the Netherlands. 

Oct. 10. Lieut.-col. Church to accept 
and wear the insignia of a Commander of 
the Royal Sicilian Military Order of St. 
Ferdinand and of Merit, and also the 
Grand Cross of the Royal Neapolitan Mi- 
litary Order of St. George of Re-union. 

Oct. 14. On the 10th inst. Sir G. Ousely 
was sworn of the Privy Council. 

Oct. 17. The King has been pleased 
to issue a Congé d’Elire to the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter, empowering them to 
elect a Bishop, vice Pelham, translated to 
Lincoln, and recommending Dr. W. Carey 
to be by them elected. 

The King has granted to the Rev. R. 
Stevens, M.A. the dignity of Dean of the 
Cathedral Church of Rochester, vice 
Busby, deceased. 


Oxferd, Oct 1. Vice-Chancellor for 
the ensuing year, Rev. George William 
Hall, D.D. Master of Pembroke College. 
—Pro-Vice-Chancellors: The Rev. Tho- 
mas Lee, D.D. President of Trinity Cel- 
lege; the Rev. F. Hodson, D.D: Prin- 
cipal of Brazenose College; the Rev. 
Richard Jenkyns, D.D. Master of Baliol 
College; and the Rev. J. Collier Jones, 
D.D. Rector of Exeter College. 

Cambridge, Sept. 28. A Convocation 
of the Senate was held, to ‘confer on the 
Earl of Gaildford, Chancellor of the Ionign 
University, the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
The grace having passed the Caput, his 
Lordship was presented to his degree by 
the Rev. Dr. E. D. Clarke, acting as De- 
puty Public Orator; who addressed the 
Senate in a Latin Speech upon the occa- 
sion. 

Oct. 10. University Officers for the 
year ensuing :—Proctors—J. Croft, M.A. 
Christ College; A. Dicken, M.A. St. Pe- 
ter’s. — Moderators: G. Peacock, M. A. 
Trinity College ; Temple Chevalier, M.A. 
Pembroke Hall.—Taxors: Joseph Jee, 
M.A. Queen’s College ; Richard Jeffreys, 


M.A. St. John’s College. — Scrutators : 
Thomas Turton, B. D. Catharine Hall ; 
George Macfarlan, M.A. Trinity College. 
—The Caput: the Vice Chancellor, 
Rev. P. Douglas, D.D. Corpus, Divinity ; 
Rev. J. W. Geldart, LL D. Trinity Hali, 
Law; F. Thackeray, esq. M.D. Emma- 
nue! College, Physic; W. G. Judgson, 
M.A. Trinity College, Sen. Non ent ; 
Richard Dawes, M.A. Downing College, 
Sen. Regent. 





MemMsBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Sept. 26, Kilkenny — The Hon. C. H. 
Batler, vice J. W. Butler, now Earl of 
Ormonde and Ossory. 





EccresiasTicat PRrererments. 

Rev. T. Elringtoo, D.D. promoted to 
the Bishoprics of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe, vice Warburton, translated to 
Cloyne. 

Rev. Dr, Kyle, Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, vice Elrington. 

Rev. Henry Phillpotts, Prebendary of 
Durham, to the valuable rectory of Stan- 
hope in Weardale in that diocese; vice 
Hardinge dec. (see p. 376). The Bishop 
of St. David's to the First Prebendal Stall, 
vice Philpotts, resigned ; and the Rev. Jobn 
Bird Sumoer, M. A. of Eton, and formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, to the vacant 
Prebend, 

Rev, Henry Wilson, Flixton St. Mary 
V. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. Evans, Hirnan R, Montgo- 
meryshire. 

Rev. Robt. Ferrier Blake, Bradfield R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. F. D. Perkins, B.A. (Vicar of Stoke 
cum Stowe, Warwickshire), Swayfield R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Charles Shrubsole Bonnett, Aving- 
ton R. Hants. 

Rev. James Gisborne, Barton-under- 
Needwood Perpet. Curacy, Staffordshire. 

Rev. George Ingram Fisher, B.A. son 
of Dr. Fisher, of Bath, Winfrith R. Dorset. 

Rev. A. Atherley, Heavitree V. Devon- 
shire, vice Barns, dec. 

Rev. James Johnson, M.A. Byford R. 
and Bridge Sollers V. Herefordshire. 

Rev. Frederick Leathes, B.A. Great and 
Little Livermere RR. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. James Bullock, M.A. Grendou 
Bishop’s Perpetual Curacy, Herefordshire. 


eee 


BIRTHS 


Aug. 10. At the Rectory of Wesber, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Williamson, a 
son,—16. At Birthington, Thanet, the wife 
of Lieut. Bolton, R.N. a son and heir. 

Gent. Maa. Octoder, 1820. 


11 


Sept. 22. At Bourn Hall, Cambridge- 
shire, the Countess De La Warr, a son.— 
23, At Yester, the Marchioness of Twee- 
dale, a daughter,—25. At the Vicarage, 

Dadley, 
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Dudley, the wife of the Rev. Dr, Booker, 
a daughter.—26. The wife of Ralph Ber- 
nal, esq. M.P. a daughter.—27. At Be- 
dale, Yorkshire, the Lady of Rear Admi- 
ral Sir J. P. Beresford, bart. a son.— 28. 
fa Luton Park, the Lady Jas. S:aart, a 
daughter. 

Oct. 5. The Lady of Sir George Sit- 
well, bart. of Renishaw Hall, Derbyshire, 
a son and heir.—7. In Chesterfield-street, 
May Fair, the wife of Capt. John Bastard, 
R.N. M.P. a son.—The Lady of Sir Rich. 
M'‘Pherson, bart. a daughter.—8. In Graf- 
ton-street, Lady Ridley, a daughter.—11. 


Births and Marriages of eminent Persons. 


[Oct. 


At Scotter, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
John Wollaston, a son.—12. At Waresly 
Park, Hunts, the Lady of the Hon. Or- 
lando Bridgeman, a son. —15, At Clum- 
ber, the Duchess of Newcastle, a sov.— 
21. At Chetsea, the wife of Rev. Weeden 
Butler, M.A. a daw; being their seveuth 
child living. 

Lately. At Birchington House, Thauet, 
the wife of Francis Neame, esq. a dau.— 
At the Rectory House of Hawarden, Flint- 
shire, Lady Charlotte Neville, a daughter. 
—The wife of Edward Wigan, esq. of 
Highbury Place, a dau. since dead. 


——_— 


MARRIAGES, 


Feb. 2, At Bengal, Lieut.-gen. Hogg, 
to Mary Aune, widow of Major Burton, 
and dav. of Dr. J. Borthwick Gilchrist, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
College of Fort William. 

28. At Calcutta, Benjamin Turner, 
esq. Solicitor, son of the late B. Turner, 
esq. of Calcutta, to Mary, dau. of W.N.W. 
Hewett, esq. of Weston Green, Surrey. 

Aug. 18, Capt. Parchas, RN, to Jane, 
daughter of the late W. Hills, esq. of 
Chancery-lane. 

19. Rev. J. Drake, of Northchurch, to 
Lucy Aone, dau. of Rev. Thos. Fawcett, 
Rector of Ayohoe and Green’s Norton, 
Northamptonshire. 

21. Rev. Johnson Atkinson Busfield, 
D. D. to Miss Charlotte Mary Irwin, of 
Park Place, Upper Baker- street. 

22, Lieut.-col. Jas. Boggis, of the 
West Essex Militia, to Sophia, 2d. dau. 
of Wm. Packer, esq. of Great Baddow, 

23, Lieut.-col. Raikes, of the Cold- 
stream-Guards, to Louisa, dau. of Henry 
Boutton, esq. of Givons Grove, near Lea- 
therhead, Surrey. 

24, By Special Licence, at Fort Etna, 
co. Limerick, Edw. Wilson, esq. only son 
of Capt, Wilson of Brasfort, co. Tipperary, 
and Chief Magistrate of *Police in that 
county, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
the late Thos. Goodricke Peacocke, esq. 
of the former place. 

Sept. 15. The Hon. Lionel Charles 
Dawson, to Lady Elizabeth Emily Nu- 
gent, dau, of late Earl of Westmeath. 

17, At Hamburgh, John Fred. Hagenau, 


esq. Deputy Commissary General of his 
Britannic Majesty’s forces, to Henrietta, 
daughter of Mr. J. P. Heymann, late of 
that place, merchant. 

19, Rev. Dr. Routh, President of Mag- 
dalen College, to Eliza Agnes, daughter 
of John Blagrave, esq. of Calcot Park, 
Berks. 

28. The Right Hon. Hans Francis, 
eleventh Earl of Huntingdon *, to Eliza- 
beth Mary, widow of the late Alexander 
Thistlewayte, esq. of Hampshire, and 
eldest daughter of the late Joseph Bettes- 
worth, esq. of the Isle of Wight. 

Lately. Joseph Henry S, Carrard, esq. 
of the Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, to 
Miss Louisa Disbrow, daughter of the late 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

At Lyons, his Excellency Baron Rolich, 
to Mary Margaret (aged 16), daughter of 
Lord Cloncurry. 

Oct. 9. The Rev. R. W. Tanney, Chap- 
lain to his Majesty’s Forces, to the dau. 
of Capt. B. Spicer, of Southwold. 

Jas. Beckford Wildman, esq. M. P. of 
Chilham Castle, to Mary Anne, dau. of 
S. R. Lushimgton, esq. M.P. for Canter- 
bury, and grand-daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Harris. 

12. Jeremiah Gladwin Cloves, M.D. 
of Brazenose College, Oxford, Physician 
Extraordinary to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, to Caroline, dau. of late 
Rich, Singer, esq. of Round Hill, Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. 

17. T. Du Gard, M.D. of Shrewsbury, to 
Marianne, dau. of Dr. Whitfeld, Hereford. 





* Hans Francis, present Earl of Huntingdon, is lineally descended from Sir Edward 
Hastings, fourth son of Francis, second Earl of Huntingdon, by Catharine, grand- 
daughter of George Duke of Clarence, brother of King Edward IV. who was drowned in 
a butt of malmsey, in the Tower of London, aged 27, A. D. 1477.—The present Earl 
had his claims allowed to the third Earldom in the British Peerage, and took his seat 
in the Upper House of Parliament, in January 1819. His first consort was Frances, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Richard Challoner Cobbe, Rector of Bradenham, in the 
county of Buckingham ; which lady survived the birth of her tenth child but a short 


titge, and died in the month of March last, 


(See Part i. pp. 368. 378.) 
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Rey. Cuas. Eow. De Coettocon, M.A. 
Sept. 16. In Stamford-street, Black- 
friars, the Rev. Charles Edward de Coet- 
logon, M.A. Rector of Godstone, and a 
Magistrate for the County of Surrey. 

He was son of the Chevalier Dennis 
De Coetlogen, Knight of St. Lazare, 
Member of the Academy of Angers, and 
Author of a Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, published in 1740. The son 
imbibed the first principles of an ex- 
cellent education in Christ’s Hospital ; 
whence he proceeded, with indications 
of subsequent worth, to Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge; B.A. 17703; M.A. 1773. 
Coming into public life, Mr. De Coet- 
logon acquired and attached the parti- 
cular patronage of the late Earl of Dart- 
mouth, and Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe. 
Being appointed Assistant Chaplain to 
the celebrated Martyn Madan at the 
Lock Hospital, he soon became eminent 
as a popular Preacher, and published se- 
veral single Sermons; “ The Divine 
Message; or, the most important Truths 
of Revelation represented, in a Sermon 
upon Judges iii. 20; designed as an An- 
tidote to the dangerous and spreading 
Evils of Infidelity, Arianism, and Im- 
morality, 1773,” 8vo. ‘* National Pros- 
perity and National Religion inseparably 
connected, 1777,"’ 8vo. “The Nature, 
Necessity, and Advantage, of the Reli- 
gious Observance of the Sabbath, illus- 
trated, &c.; for the Encouragement of 
a Society for suppressing the Profanation 
of the Lord’s Day, 1777,” 8vo. “ Youth’s 
Monitor; or the Death of Mr. John Par- 
sons; preached Aug. 17, 1777, at St. Se- 
pulchre’s,” 8vo. ‘ The Death of the 
Righteous a public Loss; a Token of 
Respect to the Memory of the Right 
Hon. Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, late 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
one of his Majesty’s most Honourable 
Privy Council, 1778," 8vo. ‘A Season- 
able Caution against the Abominations 
of the Church of Rome, 1779,” 12mo, 
“ The Scripture Doetrine of Grace ex- 
plained, in a Commemoration Sermon 
upon the Conversion of St. Paul, 1780,” 
8vo. ** Repentance and Remission of 
Sins in the Name of Jesus illustrated ; 
before the Sheriffs of London, to about 
300 Prisoners, of whom 23 were under 
Sentence of Death, 1784,” 8vo. In 1789 
Mr. Alderman Pickett, on being elected 
Lord Mayor of London, appointed Mr. 
De Coetlogon his Chaplain ; and, in that 
eapaeity, he preached the ten following 
Sermons: “The Test of Truth, Piety, 


and Allegiance: a Sermon delivered on 
the Day of Sacramental Qualification for 
the Chief Magistracy of the City of Lon- 
don, before the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, the Aldermen, and Sheriffs ; con- 
taining a Defence of the Test Act.” “ Re- 
ligion and Loyalty, the grand Support of 
the British Empire: a Sermon delivered 
in the Cathedral of St, Paul, January 30, 
1790; before the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, &c. &c. being the Anniversary 
of the Martyrdom of King Charles I.” 
“The Essential Deity of the Messiab ; 
and the great Importance of that Arti- 
cle of the Christian Faith to every con- 
scientious Member of the Church of 
England considered; in a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
Jan. 24, 1790, being the first Sunday in 
Hilary Term.”’ “Scriptural Views of 
the National Establishment, considered 
as the Church of the Living God, and as 
the Pillar and Ground of the Truth; a 
Charity Sermon, preached before the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c. &c. at 
the Opening of St. Michael’s Church, on 
Sunday the 28th of March, 1790, being 
Palm Sunday ; containing a liberal De- 
fence of the Doctrines, Liturgy, and Ce- 
remonies of the Church of England,” 
**The Harmony between Religion and 
Policy, or Divine and Human Legisla- 
tion: a Sermon delivered before the 
Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, Judges, &c. 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Sunday the 
25th of April, 1790, being the first Sun- 
day in Easter Term.” ‘The Surprize 
of Death: a Commemorative Sermon 
on the Character, Sufferings, and Cru- 
cifixion of the Son of God, delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, before the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c. &c, April 2, 
1790, being Good Friday.” ‘* National 
Gratitude for Providential Goodness re- 
commended, in a Sermon preached be- 
fore the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
&c. &c. May 29, 1790, being the Anni- 
versary of the Restoration of King Charles 
Il. ; containing Strictures on the Re- 
formation, Restoration, and Revolu- 
tion.” “The True Citizen characte- 
rized: a Sermon delivered before the 
Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, &c. and the 
Liveries of the several Companies of the 
City, at the Parish Church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside, September 29, 1790, 
being the day of Election of the Chief 
Magistrates of the City of London.” 
** God and the King: a Sermon deliver- 
ed in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
before the Right Hon. the Lord aos 
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&ec, &c. Oct. 25, 1790, being the Anni- 
versary of his Majesty’s Accession to the 
Throne.” ** Pious Memorials a Public 
Good ; a Sermon preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, before the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, &c. &e. Nov. 5, 1790;” all 
which were published by order of the 
Courts of Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil. Subsequently collected into a vo- 
lume, these discourses, which had at- 
tracted much attention in the delivery 
of them, were greatly canvassed: and 
they will be found almost equally perti- 
nent to the present state of the British 
Empire, both Civil and Ecclesiastical. 

Mr. De Coetlogon was soon after pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Godstone in 
Surrey (vacant by the death of the fa- 
mous John Kidgell); and has since pub- 
lished, ‘* The Grace of Christ in Re- 
demption, enforced as a Model of sub- 
lime Charity; in a Sermon preached at 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, on Sunday, Dec. 
3, 1793; and published by particular 
Desire, for the Benefit of the Spitalfields 
Weavers, 1794.” [The Design of this 
Discourse was, “to add to a collection 
then making, and which was rendered 
necessary by the uncommon distresses 
of more than 20,009 objects, men, wo- 
men, and children; pining in a state of 
extreme want; not arising from indis- 
cretion, idleness, or profligacy, but from 
a defect in a particular branch of com- 
merce.”] “ The Life of the Just, ex- 
emplified in the Character of the late 
Rev. W. Romaine, A.M. 1795.” The 
“ Portraiture of the Christian Peni- 
tent,” in two volumes; an excellent 
volume of “ Sermons on the Fifty-first 
Psalm ;” “ The Temple of Truth, 1800,” 
and ** Studies adapted to the Temple of 
Truth, 1809,” which were exterded to 
three volumes. 

The following character of Mr. De 
Coetlogon is extracted from vol. II. of 
“ Onesimus, or the Pulpit :” 

«Mr. De Coetlogon remains a noble 
specimen of the genuine extemporary 
school. He stands 


* As when of old some Orator renown’d 

In Athens, or free Rome, where elo- 
quence 

Flourish’d, since mute, to some great 
cause address’d, 

Stood in himself collected; while each 
part, 

Motion, each act, won audience, ere the 
tongue.’ MiLTon. 

Nothing of person can be delineated 

more interesting than the figure of this 

Preacher. His height, form, manner, 

and gesture, all speak him great. There 

is apostolical impressiveness .in him, 

These requisites form, however, his in- 


Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon:—John Hatsell, Esq. 
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ferior worth. It is * the pearl of great 
price,’ which is found in him, that makes 
him all that he is. He knows nothing 
of a refined Religion; of the still mo- 
dernising Theology of these times; of 
an accommodated, and accommodating, 
scheme for the salvation of men, It is 
in the old way, throagh the old truth, 
that he pleads for life! The powers of 
Mr. De Coetlogon are great. Whether 
he be estimated as to manner or mat- 
ter,—as to the great and high import- 
ance of what he says,—talents and learn- 
ing be most unquestionably both pos- 
sesses and exerts. It has been confi- 
dently rumoured, without denial, that 
the same able genias bore its full share 
of contribution towards those classical 
citations which adorned the celebrated 
Pursuits of Literature,—a rumour that 
will not easily be discredited by any per- 
son who attentively peruses the Notes 
to his National Jubilee. Respecting 
Divinity, besides his Tracts and Ser- 
mons, the opinions of Mr. De Coetlo- 
gon are explicitly avowed in the Theo- 
logical Miscellany, in seven volumes, 
which was edited by him; and may also 
be inferred from the manner in which 
he urged into notice the Treatises of 
President Edwards, especially those on 
Original Sin, the Freedom of the Human 
Will, and his History of Redemption.” 


Joun HaTSe.t, Eso. 

Oct. 15. At Marden Park, near God- 
stone, Surrey, in his 78th year, John 
Hatsell, esq who was Chief Clerk of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Hatsell 
sat at the table of the House of Com- 
mons, as Clerk Assistant, at the 
close of the reign of George. II., and 
succeeded to the office of Chief Clerk in 
1768. He retired from active service 
11th July, 1797; when the House “ Re- 
solved, nemine contradicente, That Mr. 
Speaker be requested to acquaint Mr. 
Hatsell, that the House entertains a 
just and high sense of the distinguished 
and exemplary manner in which he bas 
uniformly discharged the duties of bis 
situation during his long attendance in 
the service of the House.” 

From the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Hastell shared the profits of his lucra- 
tive office with Mr. Ley, and subse- 
quently with Mr. Dyson. Mr. Hatsell 
was educated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and did not forget in old age the 
use and enjoyment of the classical ac- 
quirements of early youth. In manners, 
he was mild and conciliating: a perfect 
gentleman of the old school, and rich 
in anecdotes of public men and public 
events of the last half of the eighteenth 

century. 
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century, He his faculties, and 
a ey ie health, to the 
last. After having read prayers to his 
family on Saturday evening, he was 
seized in the night by an apoplectic af- 
fection, which terminated his life at 
three o'clock in the morning of Sun- 
day. His volumes of ‘* Precedents of 
Proceedings in the House of Commons” 
are well known, and the work will long 
survive him as the text-book resorted 
to in all cases of difficulty. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Hatsell 
was, we believe, the senior Bencber of 
the Middle Temple; and his remains 
were removed, on Oct. 24, from Marden 
Park, for interment in the Temple 
Church. A hearse, with six horses, was 
followed by six mourning coaches with 
six horses each, and several private car- 
riages. The chief mourners were the 
Right Hon. the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Hon. Mr, Powys, Wm, 
Ley, and Charles Hoare, esq. who pro- 
ceeded in the first coach. Jeremiah Dy- 
son, John Henry Ley, John Rickman, 
and George Whittam, esqrs. the four 
principal Clerks of the House of Com- 
mons, proceeded in the second carriage. 
The other carriages contained several 
gentlemen belonging to the House of 
Commons, with some of the domestics 
of his household. On entering the great 
hall, in the Temple, the procession was 
met by the Recorder, Mr. Baron Maseres, 
and other Benchers, in their robes, to- 
gether with a number of gentlemen and 
officers in their gowns, and other regalia 
of office; after laying a short time in 
state inthe middle of the hall, the whole 
proceeded in a solemn walking proces- 
sion to the Temple Church. On enter- 
ing the fine Gothic building, the solemn 
dirge of the Dead March in Saul was 
struck up on the organ; on which in- 
comparable instrument two appropriate 
Anthems were performed in the course 
of the funeral ceremony; after which 
the body was deposited in the vault. 

The appointment of Mr. Hatsell to be 
Clerk Assistant of the House of Com- 
mons was so honourable to all parties, 
that we are tempted to extract the fol- 
lowing compliment to his predecessor 
from the second volume of * Precedents 
of Proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons ;”’ 

“ By virtue of this office, the Clerk 
has not only the right of appointing a 
Deputy to officiate in his stead: but has 
the nomination of the Clerk Assistant, 
and all the other Clerks without-doors. 
Formerly the appointment to these of- 
fices made a considerable part of the 
Clerk’s income, as it was the usual prac- 
tice to sell them; but, when Mr. Dyson 
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came to the office of Clerk, though he 
had purchased this of Mr. Hardinge for 
no less a sum than six thousand pounds, 
he, with a generosity peculiar to him- 
self, and from a regard to the House of 
Commons, that the several Under-Clerk- 
ships might be more properly filled than 
they probably would be if they were sold 
to the best bidder, first refused this ad- 
vantage, and appointed all the Clerks 
whose offices became vacant in his time, 
without any pecuniary consideration 
whatever. I was the first that expe- 
rienced this generosity as Clerk Assist- 
ant: to which office Mr. Dyson appoint- 
ed me, not only without any gratuity 
on my part, but indeed without having 
any personal acquaintance with me, till 
I was introduced to him by Dr. Aken- 
side, and recommended by him, as a 
person that might be proper to succeed 
Mr. Read, then just dead, as Clerk As- 
sistant. This office, at the time I re- 
ceived it from Mr. Dyson gratis, he 
might have disposed of, and not to an 
improper person, or one unacquainted 
with the business of the House of Com- 
mons, for 3,000/.—Mr. Dyson's succes- 
sors, i.e. Mr. Tyrwhitt and myself, have 
thought ourselves obliged to follow the 
example which he set: but it js one 
thing to be the first to refuse a consi- 
derable and legal profit, and another, 
not to resume a practice that has been so 
honourably abolished by a predecessor.” 

In drawing the following character 
of Mr. Dyson, Mr. Hatsell has ably 
sketched his own: 

** Perhaps some apology is necessary, 
for his having presumed, without leave 
or any previous notice, to inscribe these 
Collections to a person whose universal 
knowledge, upon all subjects which re- 
late to the History of Parliament, will 
render this, and every work of this 
sort, to him unnecessary. The pub- 
lic character of that Gentleman, his 
comprehensive knowledge, his acuteness 
of understanding, and inflexible inte- 
grity, are sufficiently known and ac 
knowledged by all the world: but it is 
only within the circle of a small ac- 
quaintance, that be is admired as a man 
of polite learning and erudition ; a most 
excellent father, and a most valuable 
friend. They only who have the plea- 
sure and advantage to know him inti- 
mately, know, that the warmth and be- 
nevolence of his heart, are equal to the 
clearness and sagacity of his head.” 


WiiuiaMm Fiecpine, Eso. 

Oct. 1. At the Police-office, Queen- 
square, Westminster, aged 73, William 
Fielding, esq. the able and bhighly-re- 
spected senior Magistrate at that Office. 

He 
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He was a lineal descendant from the 
noble family of Fielding; his great 
grandfather, the Rev. Jobn Fielding, D.D. 
Canon of Salisbury and Dean of Dor- 
set, having been third son of George 
first Earl of Desmond, the younger 
brother to William third Earl of Den- 
bigh (see Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. 
IV. p. 394); but he derived still more 
honour from being the eldest son of 
the celebrated and original writer and 
novelist, Henry Fielding; and in ge- 
nius, imagination, and pleasantry, he was 
worthy of such a sire. Mr. Fielding was 
baptized at Twickenham, Feb. 25, 1747; 
and having been brought up to the pro- 
fession of the law, he was for many years 
eminent as a special pleader, and was a 
oarrister of the Inner Temple. 

He had been a Police Magistrate about 
12 years, and during that period he dis- 
charged his official duties with impar- 
tial ability; and upon all occasions, be 
was the strenuous advocate of the poor 
and unfortunate. He was allowed by 
those who knew him most, to ‘have 
been one of the best conversational men 
in the country ; and amongst those who 
were wont to honour his table, was 
Sir W. Grant,- the late admirable Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, with whom he used to 
travel the circuit. 

Mr. Fielding bad long laboured under 
severe attacks of the palsy and the 
gout, together with palpitations of the 
heart; and when it is recollected that 
more than 40 years ago, a paralytic 
stroke deprived him of the use of nearly 
one side, it is a matter of some sur- 
prize that he should have survived to 
the age of 73. He died apparently with- 
out pain, and without a struggle; and 
that firm belief in our Christian dispen- 
sation, which had given an elevation to 
his mind in his progress through the 
world, imparted increased comfort and 
confidence to him in his latter days. 
He was buried in St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard, attended by his only son, Mr. Wil- 
liam Fielding, and his nephew ; Mess. 
Markland and Vincent, his brother Ma- 
gistrates; the Clerks, and other Police- 
officers at Queen’s-square. By his lady, 
who had watched over her afflicted hus- 
band with the utmost tenderness for up- 
wards of thirty years, he bad four child- 
ren, but two were still-born. His widow 
and-one son survive, we are sorry to 
. add, very slenderly provided for. 


Joun FurNeLi Turren, Esq. 

Oct. 1. At his lodgings in Islington, 
Jobn Furnell Tuffeii,~esq. formerly a 
banker in Bristol, and resident in Park- 
lane, London; where he had a valuable 


library, and many fine paintings, collect- 
ed by himself with exquisite taste and 
judgment. The death of this gentle- 
man ought not to pass without somewhat 
more than a mere notice. He was of 
very superior mind, and his intellectual 
acquirements were considerable. As he 
had travelled much on the Continent in 
early life, and associated with the best 
circles, his manners were highly polish- 
ed, which, with the extent and accuracy 
of his knowledge, gave to his conversation 
a charm that his friends will long feel 
the loss of. But it is, perhaps, higher 
praise to say, that he was a man of ac- 
tive benevolence, whose exertions when 
they could benefit his fellow-creatures 
were unwearied. He did not survive by 
many months the celebrated Philosopher 
Mr. Watt, with whom for a long series 
of years he had been united in the 
strictest friendship; and whose death, 
breaking up as it were one of the chief 
ties of his existence, had an evident 
effect on his frame. 


Tuomas Harris, Eso. 

Oct. 1. At his cottage at Wimbledon, 
Thomas Harris, esq. His age was far 
advanced ; it was that of our late la- 
mented Sovereign; nor has he long sur- 
vived his venerated Monarch, who, for 
so long a series of years, was his most 
gracious patron and kindest supporter. 
For more than half a century Mr. Har- 
ris most honourably filled the arduous 
situation of Chief Proprietor and Ma- 
nager of Covent Garden Theatre. When, 
some years ago, his corporeal powers 
sank under the exertion, still no dis- 
ease could reach his mind, which, to 
the last, retained all its active energy. 
At that period he assigned over all his 
theatrical property to his son, Mr. 
Henry Harris ; and the chief solace and 
enjoyment of his declining years has 
been to guide by his experience, and 
assist by his advice, bis son, in the ex- 
ercise of the difficult duties of theatri- 
cal management. Few possessed so 
many qualifications as Mr. Harris for 
this office.—His manners were those of 
a polished gentleman, his temper was 
firm, yet mild and conciliatory, his 
principles steady, and faithful to his 
engagements — bis dramatic taste and 
judgment, pure and correct, as those 
numerous highly-talented Dramatists 
and Performers can testify, who have 
the advantage of his critical remarks 
and suggestions. 

On the 6th, the mortal remains of 
this gentleman were removed from his 
late residence, the Cottage on Putney 
Hill, near Wimbledon Common, for in- 
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terment in the family vault built by him 
at Hillingdon, near Uxbridge. The fu- 
neral, agreeably to his own desire, was 
a private one; and the only mourners 

mt were some of his relatives and 
a few of his old and faithful theatrical 
assistants, who have survived to regret 
the loss of a sincere friend and worthy 
man. 





Natuanier Rix, Eso. 

Sept. 28. At his house, Chiselden 
Grange, near Kelvedon, co. Essex, of 
an apoplectic fit, in the 70th year of 
his age, Nathaniel Rix, esq. During 
the earlier period of his life he had 
resided on his estate at Blundeston, in 
Suffolk, but having there no immedi- 
ate scope for further improvement, and 
being a most aceomplished farmer, he 
was induced to purchase a considerable 
farm in Essex, in a complete state of 
devastation, but which, under his libe- 
ral and intelligent conduct, he convert- 
ed into one of the completest speci- 
mens of ceconomical and productive 
culture in the county of Essex. While, 
however, he thus benefited his own 
property, a corresponding improvement 
imperceptibly took place in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by the example he 
set to his humbler neighbours, and by 
the intelligent direction he gave to the 
labours of the poor. Though occupied 
with the management of his own ex- 
tensive establishments, he lent his ready 
aid of useful counsel and active super- 
intendance to several of his relations 
and connexions possessed of landed pro- 
perty, and who derived from his judg- 
ment and experience the most beneficial 
results. These friendly offices involved 
him further in numerous trusts and 
executorships, in which his indefatiga- 
ble zeal, and accuracy of investigation, 
were invariably called forth for the protec- 
tion of the Widow and the Orphan.—In 
addition to these claims on his atten- 
tion, he voluntarily undertook, for seve- 
ral successive years, the irksome duties 
of Overseer of the Poor of his Parish, 
and effected the most salutary reforms 
in the administration of the fund raised 
for their relief; as, with a clear and com- 
prehensive knowledge of that import- 
ant subject, he united, what so seldom 
occurs, the most perfect acquaintance 
with all its practical details. Thus, 
however, while he would rigidly as a 
landholder and occupier resist the in- 
croachments of the indolent and im- 
portunate poor, his innate benevolence 
induced him to contribute to their com- 
forts out of his own purse, or from the 
overflowings of his hospitable house.— 
His conscientious, but unobtrusive and 
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liberal dissent from the Established 
Church precluded his acting in the 
Commission of the Peace, but his ad- 
vice and suggestions ever met with the 
ready coneurrence of the magistrates of 
the district, by whom, as well as by all 
other classes in the neighbourhood, he 
was universally respected, 

After this detail of a life thus actively 
spent in the most useful of all pursuits, 
the improvement of his native soil, and 
of the condition of those engaged in it, 
there can be little occasion to add, that 
conduct so beneficent was the product 
of a mind consistently pious, and in- 
fluenced in all its dictates by the pure 
precepts of the Gospel. ° 

Mr. Rix has left an afflicted widow 
and seven children to bewail his loss, 
and to emulate his virtues. He had the 
satisfaction of witnessing, a few months 
before his death, the marriage of his eld- 
est son to a very amiable young lady, 
and of seeing them happily settled on 
the estate at Blundeston, W.T. 





Lumctey Ketriewett, Ese. 

At the close of the year 1819, 
terminated the singular life of Lumley 
Kettlewell, esq. of Clementhorpe, near 
York. He died of wretched volun- 
tary privation, poverty, cold, filth, and 
personal neglect, in obscure lodgings in 
the street called the Pavement (whither he 
had removed from his own house a little 
while before), about seventy years of age. 
His fortane, manners, and education, had 
made him a gentleman; but from some 
unaccountable bias in the middle of life, 
he renounced the world, its comforts, plea- 
sures, and honours, for the life of a ber- 
mit. His person was delicate, rather be- 
low the middle size, and capable of great 
exertion and activity. His countenance, 
singularly refined and scientific, reminded 
us of a French Alchymist of the middle 
ages. His dress was mean, squalid, tat- 
tered, and composed of the most opposite 
and incongruous garments; sometimes a 
fur cap with a ball-room coat (bought at 
an old clothes’ shop) and hussar boots ; at 
another time, a high crowned London hat, 
with a coat or jacket of oilskin, finished 
off with the torn remains of black silk 
stockings, and so forth, His manners 
were polished, soft, and gentlemanly, like 
those of Chesterfield, and the old Court. 
Early in life he shone ia the sports of the 
field ; and he kept blood horses and game 
dogs to thes last: but the former he inva- 
riably starved to death; or put such rough, 
crude, and strange before them, 


that they gradually declined into so low a 
condition, that the ensuing winter never 
failed to terminate their career, and their 
places were as regularly supplied by a 
fresh stud. The dogs also were in such a 
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plight that they were scarcely able to go 
about in search of food in the shambles or 
on the dunghills. A fox was usually one 
of his inmates; and he bad Muscovy 
ducks, and a brown Maltese ass, of an 
uncommon size, which shared the fate of 
his horses, dying for want of preper food 
and warmth. All these animals inhabited 
the same house with himself, and they 
were his on!y companions there; for no 
mortal (7. e. no human being) was allowed 
to enter that mysterious mansion. The 
front door was strongly barricadoed within ; 
and he always entered by the garden, 
which communicated with the Clemen. 
thorpe fields, and thence climbed up by a 
ladder into a small aperture that bad once 
been a window. He did not sleep in a 
bed, but in a potter’s crate filled with hay, 
into which he crept about three or four 
o’clock in the morning, and came out 
again about noon the following day. His 
money used to be laid about in his window 
seats, and on his tables; and, from the 
grease it had contracted by its transient 
lodgment in his breeches pockets, the 
Bank notes were onte or twice devoured 
by rats. His own aliment was most strange 
and oninviting ; vinegar and water his be- 
verage; cocks’ heads, with their wattles 
and combs, baked on a pudding of bran 
and treacle, formed his most dainty dish ; 
occasionally he treated himself with rab- 
bits’ feet: hé liked tea and coffee, but 
these were indulgences too great for every 
day. He read and wrote at all hours not 
occupied with the care of the aforesaid nu- 
merous domestic animals, and with what 
he called the sports of the field. His inte- 
gtity was spotless ; his word at all times 
being {equal to other men’s bonds. He 
professed no religion. He used to carry 
about with him a large sponge, and on 
long walks or rides he would now and then 
stop, dip the sponge in water, and scek 
the top of his head with it, saying it re- 
freshed him far more than food or wine. 
He admitted no visitor whatever at his own 
house ; but sometimes went to see any per- 
son of whose genius or eccentricity he had 
conceived an interesting opinion; and he 
liked on these visits to be treated with a 
cup of tea or coffee, books, and a pen and 
ink ; he then sat down close to the fire, 
rested his elbows on his knee, and, almost 
in a double posture, would read till morn- 
ing, or make extracts of passages pecu- 
liarly striking tohim. His favourite sub- 
jects were the pedigree of blood-horses, 
the writings of freethinkers, chemistry and 
natural history. 





DEATHS. 


1820. At Calcutta, aged 36, S. Ballin, 
April 30." esq. late of Holloway. 


May". At Madras, the Rev. Wm. Am- 
boor Keating, Senior Chaplain at that Pre- 
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sidency, and formerly of Mertop college, 
Oxford. 

May 24. At Prince Edward’s Island, 
North America, John Plaw, esq. 

July 9. At the rectory, in Westmorland, 
Jamaica, the Rev. Dr. Pope. 

July 12. On-board his Majesty’s ship 
Revolutionnaire, near Marseilles, Lieut. 
Rob. Savery Harvey, R. N. 

Aug.1. At Washington, in Pennsylya- 
nia, Mr. Thomas Spring, farmer and nur- 
seryman, lately resident in the neighbour- 
hood of Sheffield. He fell a victim to the 
disorder which had long afflicted him in 
England, He was journeying towards the 
Western States, when his life was termi- 
nated, and his family left without home, 
without friends, destitute of his paternal 
guidance and care. 

Aug. 11. On-board his Majesty’s ship 
Tartar, Howard, third son of Col. Sir 
Howard Douglas. 

Aug. 14. At Cheltenham, in his 38th 
year, T. Burton Fitzgerald, esq. Commis- 
missioner of his Majesty’s Stamps in Ire- 
land. 

Sept. 3. At Cornforth, Durbam, aged 83, 
Mr. Robert Bell, 31 years a private and 
master tailor in the 58th regiment of foot, 
He was wounded at Quebec, in America, 
on the day that Gen: Wolfe was killed ; 
and was also at the siege of Gibraltar with 
Gen. Elliot in 1782. 

Sept. 7. At Ketta House, near Darling- 
ton, the Rev. Henry Hardinge, rector of 
Stanhope (valued at 5000. a year), He 
was son of Nicholas Hardinge, esq. clerk of 
the House of Commons and joint Secretary 
of the Treasury, by Jane sister of Lord 
Chancellor Camden. He was brother of 
the late George Hardinge, esq. Chief Jus-. 
tice of Brecon, and of Sir Richard Har- 
dinge, bart, and father of Capt. Geo. Har- 
dinge, R. N. (who fell in action in the East 
Indies), and of Sir Hen, Hardinge, K.C.B. 
M.P. for the city of Durham. 

Sept. 8. Mr. Palmer, auctioneer, of 
Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square. 

Sept. 9. In his 86th year, James Young, 
esq. of West Hill, Battersea Rise, Surrey. 

Sept.10. At Chichester, in his 80th year, 
John Quantock, esq. one of bis Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, and a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the county of Sussex. 

Tn Soho-square, aged 63, very suddenly, 
Charles Trelawny Brereton, esq. formerly 
M. P. for St. Michael’s, and Lieut-col. of 
the Coldstream regiment of Foot Guards. 

Sepi. 11, At Walham Greea, in bis 76th 
year, the Rev. Leonard Chappelow, of 
Hill-square, Berkeley-square. 

At Weymouth, Susannah Mary Dehanes, 
relict of the late Wm. Henry, esq. of the 
island of Barbadoes, and daughter of John 
Beccles, esq. Attorney General of that 
island. 


Sept. 12, At Ranelagh, near Dublin, 
aged 
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aged 23, Mrs. Wm. O'Rourke, formerly 
iss Ford, of the Theatre Royal, Crow- 
street, 

Sept. 15, At Waodcot (Haddingtow), 
George Home Falconar, esq. Captain in 
the 2d Dragoons (Scots Greys). 

Sept. 16. Of Hydrophobia, 8 days after 
the attack, Anne North, singlewoman, of 
Saleby, co. Linc. At first her complaint 
was mistaken for typhus ; but it is known 
that she was bitteu about nine years ago 
by a dog which was supposed to be mad ; 
and a melancholy confirmation of that 
opinion is affurded in her death. 

At Twyford lodge, Sussex, in her 78th 
year, the widow of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Thos. Sewell, formerly Master of the Rolls, 
and one of his Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council. Her Ladyship was sister of the 
late, and aunt to the present, Colonel 
Sibthorp, of Canwick, and aunt also of Sir 
Montague Chulmeley, bart. M. P. for 
Grautham. 

Sept. 18. At Old Backenham, Norfolk, 
aged 84, Mr. John Boosey. 

Sept. 22. At Bath, T. Graeme, esq. of 
Oldbury. court, Stapleton, Gloucestershire. 

At Sandhurst, in her 31st year, Catha- 
rine, eldest daughter of Lieut.-col. James 
M‘Dermott, of the Royal Miiitary Col- 
lege. The truly christian character of 
this much-lamented lady was ably deli- 
neated in her funeral sermon by the Rev. 
W. Wheeler, chaplain of that establish- 
ment. She had nursed her brother in the 
same disease not long before. (See vol, 
LXXXIX. i. 487.) 

At Alodike House, Northumberland, in 
her 39th year, Jane, wife of Charles For- 
ster Charleton, esq. Paymaster of the 
Northumberland Militia. 

In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, Ca- 
therine, daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Lady Janet and Sir Robert Anstruther, 
bart. of Balcashire, Fifeshire, N. B. 

At Wolverbampton, in his T7th year, 
G. Molineux, esq. banker. He served the 
office of High Sheriff of the county of Staf- 
ford in 1793. 

Sept. 24. Rev, Samuel Smallpage, M.A. 
vicar of Whitkirk, Yorkshire, and formerly 
of Trinity college ; B. A. 1783, and M. A. 
1786. 


At Stamford, Sarah, relict of the late 
W. Moore, esq. of Wisbeach. Whilst at- 
tending church she was seized with a fit, 
and died in a few hours, 

At Bishop’s Hull, near Taunton, Maj. 
gen. Kersteman, of the Royal Engineers. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, the Rt. 
Hon. Alexander 7th Lord Elibank. He 
was the eldest son of Gideon Murray, D. D. 
prebendary of Durham, by the Hon. Miss 
Montolieu, daughter of Baron St. Hippo- 
Ine; and succeeded his uncle George the 
6th lord, in 1785.—The late Lord married 
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Mary-Clara, daughter of Col. Montolieu, 
by whom he had four children. He is 
succeeded by his son Alexander, now eighth 
Lord Elibaok. 

Sept. 25. Of a cancer in the mouth, in 
consequence of cutting it with a bone 
while eating, about three months since, 
Mr. W. Cleveland, apothecary, of Dow- 
gate-hill, aged 64. 

Aged 61, Mr. Portal, of Great St. He- 
len’s, Bishopagate-street. 

Sept. 26. In her 17th year, Francis-Ca- 
therine, daughter of John-Capel Rose, esq. 
of Cianesley, Northamptonshire. 

Lucy, relict of the late Mr. John Gib- 
bons, and daughter of the late Rev. Jas, 
Mayo, vicar of Avebury, Wilts. 

At Bristol Hot Wells, Francis Wm. 
Talbot, esq. of Gray’s Inn. 

In Alfred-place, Charlianna, wife of 
Bryan West Orr, esq. of the Castle Estate, 
Portland, Jamaica, 

Sept. 27. At Hornsey, in his 76th year, 
William Nanson, esq. of Russell-square ; 
many years one of the partners in the firm 
of North, Hoare, Nanson, and Simpson, 
grocers and tea-dealers, of Fleet-street and 
New Bridge-street. 

Sepi. 28. At Clifton, James M‘Taggart, 
esq. late of Calcutta. 

In Southampton-row, Edgeware-road, 
aged 49, the wife of Lieut. Ternan, R.N. 

Sept. 29, At Simonburn, Northumber- 
land, in her 78th year, Mrs. Mary Kirsop, 
widow ; who, since the month of Decem- 
ber 18!2, had been-tapped for the dropsy 
192 times, having undergone the operatioh 
every fortnight, or thereabouts, from that 
period till the week previous to her disso- 
lution. The water drawa from her averaged 
full 10 quarts at each operation, amount- 
ing in the whole to 1,920 quarts, or 480 
galions. 

T. Pantin, esq. of West Smithfield, 
aged 59. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. Daniel Twining, 
rector of Stilton. 

At Southampton, the Hon. Mrs. Wallop, 
sister to Wm, Powlett Powlett, esq. and 
Lady Bayning. 

Sept. 29. Aged 54, the wife of John Or- 
ford, gent. of Brook’s Hall, St. Matthew’s, 
Ipswich. 

The widow of the Rev. Wm. Whitchurch, 
late of Silchester, Hants. 

Sept. 30. In Golden-square, aged 83, 
the-relict of the late James Macgregor, 
esq. of Bellimore, N. B. 

Aged 29, John Wm. Dorville, esq. of 
Levant Lodge, near Worcester. He had 
but the day befure returned from London, 
and left Cheltenbam in the morning in his 
gig, in perfect health. In the eveping, 
whilst sleeping in his chair, surrounded by 
his family, he was seized with apoplexy, 
and dropped a lifeless corpse ! 

Berks.— 
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Berks.—At Newbury, on his way to 
Bath, io his Sist year, the Hon. Dudley 
Carleton, 8th son of the late Lord Dor- 
chester. He was born. at the Chateau 
St. Louis, whilst his father was Governor 
of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick. 

Cheshire.—Rev. T. Crave, Rector of 
Over. He was not uoknown to the lite- 
rary world; his knowledge of antiquities 
was great ; and he possessed one of the 
finest private collections of Roman, Saxon, 
and antient British coins in England. 

Derbyshire —in his 103d year, Samuel 
Heapy, a linen weaver of Ireton Wood. 
He was remarkably fond of hunting ; aud, 
when in his 81st year, followed the hounds 
oa foot in a famous chace which lasted 
the whole of the day, when most of the 
horses were completely knocked up. 

Shropshire. —At Glazeley House, in bis 
53d year, Dr. J. G. Hull. 

Somersetshive.—Fletcher Paris, esq. of 
Pulteney-street, Bath, He has bequeath- 
ed to trustees a sum of money, which re- 
port says exceeds 40,000/. and a field, 
for the purpose of erecting thirty cottages 
thereon, for the free residence (with en- 
dowments) of the widows or daughters of 
ten poor Clergymen, and of ten redaced 
professional men, and of ten decayed 
merchants, 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 97, Eti- 
zabeth, widow of the late Thomas Dela- 
main, esq. barrister-at-law, sister to the 
late Johu Smith, esq. of the Caves, near 
Dover, and aunt of Admiral Sir William 
Sydney Smith, 

Staffordshire. — At Fulford, Thomas 
Brookes, a woodman, 105 years old. He 
enjoyed all his faculties (except that of 
hearing) to the last. He lived the greater 
part of his time in a small cottage by the 
side of a wood, near Moral Heath, in the 
neighbourhood of Fulford. He would eat 
and drink voraciously at another’s ex- 
pense ; but was never known to regale 

himself with a pint of ale, nor purchase 
animal food, except a pound of bacon 
once Or twice in the course of the year, as 
a luxury ; and frequently observed, if be 
could get plenty of supping he should live 
for ever! When working for the neigh- 
bouring farmers, he has been known to 
take as much as twelve pints of broth, 
with a proportion of bread, to his dinner ; 
but, when in the woods, was satisfied with 
a handful of oatmeal, mixed with water, 
which on these occasions, with the addi- 
tion of a few potatoes, was his daily fare. 
By a long course of indus'ry and parsi- 
mony, he bad acquired a property of the 
value wf about 600!. the interest of which 
he has left to his widow, who is 79 years 
old, for her life ; at her decease, the prin- 
cipal to go to the poor of the parish of 
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Ipstones, of which place or the neighbour- 
hood he was a native. 

Suffolk. —At Southwold, aged 80, Wm. 
Smart, esq. of Peuton-street, Pentonville, 
formerly of Lombard-street, Banker. 

At the advanced age of 93, much re- 
spected, William Kett, esq. of Kelsale. 

Surrey.— At Christchurch, aged 79, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Neale, eldest sister of Jacob 
Preston, esq. Great Yarmouth. 

IneELAND.—At the Horse Shoe, near Dub- 
lin, aged 94, Mr. William Cogan—a man 
who, from a very humble beginning, by 
rigid snd persevering industry, acquired 
landed property to the amount of 4000/. 
perann., His stock, at the time of his 
death, on his different farms, was esti- 
mated at 10,000/. 

At Sallymont, Dublin, aged 90, Capt. 
R. Mayne, R. N. 

Asroap. — Madame, the Hereditary 
Princess of Holstein Oldenburgh,. who was 
born February 23, 1800, daughter of 
Prince d’Anhaes Bernburgh Schaumburgh. 

Oct.1. At Bicton House, aged 85, 
the Right Hon. Lady Rolle. She was 
Miss Walsand, of Bovey, co. Devon; and 
had no issue. 

At Bognor, in her 15th year, Harriet, 
daughter of the late Lord Spencer Chi- 
chester and Lady Harriet Chichester. 

At Dunkirk, aged 47, a week after his 
landing in France, of an inflammation of 
the bowels, Charles William, second son 
of the late Sir William Jeraingham, bart. 
of Costessey, Norfolk, and brother of the 
present Baronet of that name,—Mr. Jern- 
ingham had served eight campaigns in the 
Austrian Army with distinguished valour, 
being engaged in the great battles of Je- 
mappe and Fleurus, and was several times 
wounded. He was twice married, and has 
left a family of six children, 

Oci. 2. At Gateshead, near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the Hov. Mrs, Smith, sister 
to the Right Hou. the Earl of Donough- 
more and Lord Hutchinson. 

At Walton, Suffolk, in his 69th year, 
William Cuthbert, gent. 

In Merion-square, Dublin, in her 24th 
year, Mary-Anne, daughter of the late 
Sir John, and sister of the present Sir 
William Hort, bart. 

Oct 3. At Lowestoft, Mr.William Simp- 
son, aged 68 years, Deputy Register to 
the Admiralty Court. 

Oct. 4. In the 70th year of his age, 
after an illness of only one day, Joel Fos- 
ter, esq. of Hull, ship-owner, and one of 
the Wardens of the Trinity Corporation of 
that Port, 

At Weston-super-mare, Robert Harvey 
Mallory, esq. of Woodcote, Warwickshire. 

Oct. 5. At Stoke Newington, aged 62, 
the Rev. John Farrer, M. A. formerly of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Rector of the 
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wnited parishes of St. Clement, East- 
cheap, and St. Martin Orgers, London ; 
to which benefice he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, in testi- 
mouy of their sense of his merits as au- 
thor of the Bampton Lectures in 1803, 
and a volume of Sermons on the Parables 
of our Saviour. 

Harriett, wife of Lieut. Col. Hogg, of 
Emers Down Cottage, Lyndhurst, Hamp- 
shire. 

At Exeter, aged 64, George Gifford, esq. 
elder brother of his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. 

Within a month after his arrival in 
England, Charles William Montague, esq. 
of the Island of Jamaica. 

In Manchester-street, in his 77th year, 
Henry Lidgbird, esq. 

In Rutland-square, Dablin, in his 33d 
year, James Clarke, M. D. 

In bis 37th year, Mr. Richard Chapman, 
of the Grove, Spring-garden. 

Julia Louisa, wife of Charles Johnson, 
esq. of Huater-street, Brunswick-square, 

Oct, 6, After a long and painful ill- 
ness, borne with Christian resignation, the 
result of proper religious principles in- 
stilled into the mind by one of the best 
of mea and of fathers, Charlotte, wife of 
George Mant, esq. of Stormington, Sussex, 
and third daughter of the late Rev. Ri- 
chard Mant, D. D. Rector of All-Saints, 
Southampton, and Fonthill Bishop’s, Wilts, 

In Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 
aged 27, Margaret, wife of the Rev. John 
Empson, 

At Torquay, Devonshire, aged 62, 
John Brooke, esq. of Austhorpe Lodge, 
Yorkshire. 

At Ramsay Vicarage, aged 22, Horatio 
B. B. Whinningfeld, esq. R. N. 

In Broad-street, Golden-square, aged 
22, Clara Flora, daughter of the late Mr. 
Martin Van ButchelJ, surgeon, &c. 

Oct.7. At Craven place, Kentish- 
town, in his 83d year, Joha Bailey, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Taomas Hughes, esq. 
of Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Aged 45, Anne, wife of Mr. Utting, At- 
torney-at-law, of Thurton, Norfolk, 

At Chelsea, aged 15, Sarah, daughter 
of J. Dugdale Astley, esq. of Everley 
House, M, P. for Wiltshire. 

Oct. 8, At Marden Ash, Ongar, John 
Haghes, esq. Colonel of the 5th Essex 
Local Militia. 

In Queen Anne-street, inher 15th year, 
Catherine * Jemima, daughter of A. W. 
Durnford, esq. late Captain and Lieut.-col, 
iu Ist regiment of Guards, 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, in his 70th 
year, Mr. John Rolls, coal and timber 
merchant of that town. 

Oct. 9. At Heytesbury, in her 57th 
year, Catherine, wife of the Rev. D. Wil- 
liams, and eldest daughter of James Wil- 
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Afflicted with 
deafness early in life, she determined, ou 
her marriage, to decline general society ; 
and becoming the mother of a numerous 
family, she wholly devoted herself to their 
instruction. During the last 15 months, 
the life of this excellent woman bas been 
a state of severe suffering. Sensible of 
her situation, she applied with the more 
earnestness to the duties of Religion. Be- 
sides her Bible, her daily resource, she 
studied the works of several pious authors, 
particularly of Mrs. Hannah More, her 
Governess in early life, and whom she 
ever highly esteemed. As her malady 
gained strength, so did her resignation to 
the will of God; ber faith became more 
stedfast, and her Christian hopes more 
full of immortality. She took an affecting 
leave of every member of her family, ad- 
dressing each with composed ardour, dis- 
interestness, aud discrimination, in terms 
of affection, gratitude, and admonition. 

Oct. 10, At South Waruborough Lodge, 
Hants, the wife of Richardson Har- 
rison, esq. Remembrancer of the First 
Fruits and Teuths of the Clergy, aud 
daughter of Richard Moore, esq. of Hel- 
ston in Cornwall, to the inexpressible loss 
of a large family. Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Harrison were formerly of Bombay, io the 
East Indies. 

In Bedford-row, Brighton, in his 76th 
year, Joba Coleman, esq. upwards of 30 
years fishmonger to his Majesty. 

At Upton-place, Essex, aged 73, Mr, 
T. Gibb, formerly of Ratcliffe-highway. 

At Rock House, Derbyshire, aged 45, 
the reiict of the late John Peel, esq. of 
Pasture House, in the same county. 

At Litchfield, John Chappel Wood- 
house, son of the late Chappel Wood- 
house, esq 

Oct. 11. Aged 75, Mrs, Warren, of 
Tavistock-street, Bedford-square. 

At Fakenham, Norfolk, io his 74th year, 
Daniel Jones, esq. 

At Stoke Damerell, Devonshire, in her 
23d year, Anne, daughter of the late F. 
Barrow, esq. of Stroud, Kent. 

Aged 14, Anne, only child of Mrs, Ste- 
venson, of Kentish-town. 

Oct. 12. Ta her 18th year, to the great 
grief of her parents, Alicia, the only daugh- 
ter of the Rev. and venerable Henry Denny 
Berners, B.C. L. archdeacou of Suffolk, 
and rector of Wolverstone and of Hark- 
stead in that county. She died at Ver- 
sailles, where the archdeacon has for these 
last two years constantly resided. 

Oct. 13. In Gloucester-place, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Glover, of Ilford, 
Essex. a 

Oct. 15. Mary-Sophia, dau. of Lieut.- 
co!. Stephenson, of Hertford-str. May Fair. 

Mary, relict of the late Charles Watkins, 
esq. of Daventry, Northamptonshire. 

Oct. 
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Oct, 16. At an advanced age, Henry 
Edmeads, esq. of Newsted Court, Kent. 

Oct. 17. At Cowley Parsonage, Middle- 
sex, Sophia Henrietta, daughter of the 
late Edward Hilliard, esq. 

In his 70th year, Wm. Wheeler, esq. of 
Burton Crescent; for many years an apo- 
thecary in Ludgate-street. 

At Cherington, Warwickshire, Louisa, 
daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Dickins. 

At Hastings, aged 45, Jane, wife of Jo- 
seph Lynn, esq. of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea. 

Oct, 18. In Sloane-street, suddenly, Ma- 
jor Seymour, late of the 56th regiment. 

At Camberwell, Sarah, relict of the late 
Nicholas Wanostrocht, LL.D. 

In Caroline-street, Bedford-sq. Henry 
Ogilvie, esq. late of the island of Madeira. 

Mr. Christopher Robinson, of Watling- 
street. 

At Sudbary, Suffulk, after a long afflic- 
tion, borne with Christian resignation, 
John Sparks, gent. of the War Office, 
aged 35. 

Oct. 19, At Paris, aged 81, the Mar- 
chioness of Baudeville. She fell into the 
fire, in the absence of her attendants, and 
was burnt to death. She was the daugh- 
ter of M. Niquet, President of the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, who died in 1793, in 
the 99th year of his age. 

At Chipping-hill, in his 79th year, the 
Rev, Andrew Downes, vicar of Witham, 
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Essex. He was a descendant of Dr, 
Henry Downes, Bishop of Derry, who 
died in 1735. 

Oct. 20. In Acre-lane, Clapham, aged 
38, W. T. Barnes, esq. late of Kingston, 
Jamaica. ' 

Oct, 22. At Home Lacy, Herefordshire. 
in her 71st year, Francess duchess dowager 
of Norfolk. She was the only child of 
Charles Fitz-Roy Scudamore, of Home 
Lacy, co Hereford, esq. and was the se- 
cond wife of Charles the late Duke of Nor- 
folk ; to whom she was married April 2, 
1771, at St. George’s church, Hanover- 
square; but had no issue. 

At Rainham, the wife of Lieut.-col. Sir 
Sir James Malcolm, of the Royal Ma- 
rines. 

Oct, 21. At Kennington-green, Mr. 
Grimley, of Covent-garden. 

Oct. 23, At the Hon. Mrs. Sloane’s, in 
Upper Seymour-street, Miss Gibbs, 

At the Swan Inn, Mansfield, Notts, on 
his way to town, John Waite, esq. of Old 
Burlington-street. 

Oct. 24. At Wiodmill Hill, Sussex, 
Jane, daughter of E. J, Curteis, esq. M.P. 
for that county, 

Oct. 26, After transacting his business, 
in a fit of apoplexy, Mr. James Wainman, 
of St. Mary-at-Hill, fish-factor. 

In her 21st year, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. George Graham, of Prospect Place, 
Southwark, Attorney-at-Law. 
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Parti. p. 94. The Hon. Mrs. Crewe, 
who died at her house in Cavendish- 
square on the 14th of January last, was 
much regretted in the neighbourhood of 
Calne, in which she had passed so many 
of the earliest years of her life. 

P, 286. It is gratifying to humanity to 
record such acts of charity and genera! 
benevolence as characterize the Will of 
the late Nathaniel Gould, esq. of Man- 
chester. He has left to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Lon- 
don Bible Society, the Auxiliary Bible 
Society of Manchester, National School 
Society, Auxiliary National Schools at 
Manchester, Sunday Schools at Manches- 
ter, and House of Recovery for Fever Pa- 
tients, Manchester, legacies of 500J. each; 
Public Infirmary, Lying-in Hospital, and 
Jubilee Charity, all of Manchester, 200/. 
each; Poor Pious Clergy, and Lancas- 
terian Schools, Manchester, 100/. each. 

P, 475. The Will of the late most 
Noble the Duchess Dowager of Northum- 


PART I. 


berland has been registered in Doctors’ 
Commons; the Probate having been 
granted to her daughters, the Right Hon. 
Agnes Percy, and Lady Emily Mur- 
ray (wife of Lord James Martay), the 
executiices constituted by the tenour of 
the will, The effects are sworn under 
12,000/. Her property is given generally 
to her daughters, the above-mentioned 
executrices, who are the residuary le- 
gatees. 


P. 574, The Rev. Robert Malyn was 
the oldest freeman of the Corporation of 
Eye, and was Chaplain on board the 
Prince Frederick at the taking of Louis- 
burgh in 1758, and one of the few remain- 
ing persons present at the death of Gen, 
Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec, 1759. 


P. 637. Lord Gwydir had ceased to re- 
side at Langley for some years; he lived 
at Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire, since the 
death of the last Duke of Ancaster ; who 
was succeeded in his estate by Lord Gwy- 

dir’s 
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wife; the Lady Willoughby of 
Eresb 


y- 
On the 12th of July, the remains of the 
late Lord Gwydir passed through Bourn 
from Brighton, on their way to Grims- 
thorpe. After having laid in state, in the 
Chapel, until the afternoon of the 13th, 
the ‘ on foot to the 
parish church of Edenham, for interment, 
attended by Lord Gwydir, the Hon. Lind- 
sey Burrell, the Earl of Rocksavage, Lord 
Henry Cholmondeley, and Dorset Fel- 
lowes, esq. followed by upwards of 150 of 
his Lordship’s tenantry, who voluntarily 
requested to join in paying this last and 
sad token of respect to their noble and 
much-lamented Lord. 

Part II. ° 

P. 88. Sir Joseph Banks, by his will 
expressly desires that his body be interred 
in the most private manner in the Church 
or Churchyard of the parish in which he 
shall happen to die, and entreats his dear 
relatives to spare themselves the afflic- 
tion of attending the ceremony, and ear- 
nestly requests that they will not erect 
any t to his y. His house 
at Spring-grove, Heston, Middlesex, he 
gives to his wife, Dame Dorothea Banks, 
with the furniture, plate, &c, &c. His 
real estates to his wife for lite, or widow- 
hood: after her death or marriage, those 





that are situate in the county of Lincoln 
to the Hon. James Hamilton Stanhope, 
and Sir Heury Hawley, bart. subject to 
provisoes and conditions; the remainder 
of his estates to Sir Edward Koatchbull, 
bart. his heirs and assigns, subject to con- 


ditions and provisoes, The leasehold es- 
tates (except his house in Soho-square) to 
John Parkinson, esq. . The residue.of his 
personal estate to his wife, for her own 
absolute use and benefit. He appoints 
his wife, the said James Hamilton Stan- 
hope, Sir Heary Hawley, and Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, executors. Will dated Jan. 
7, 1820. 

By the Ist codicil, dated the 2ist of 
January, 1820, he gives to his indefati- 
gable and intelligent Librarian, Robert 
Brown, esq. an annuity of 200/., and also 
the use and enjoyment during life of the 
library, herbarium, manuscripts, draw- 
ings, copper-plates engraved, and every 
thing else that is contained in his collec- 
tions, usually kept in the back building 
of his house in Soho-square; and after 
the decease of the said Robert Brown, 
then he gives the same to the Trustees, 
for the time being, of the British Mu- 
seam; or if it be the desire of the said 
Trustees, and the said Robert Brown shall 
consent to have the same removed to the 
British Museum in bis life-time, he shall 
be at liberty to do so; and the said Ro- 
bert Brown te be provided with the proper 
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means of access thereto for himself and 
his. friends. And he declares that the 
aforesaid bequests, in favour of the said 
Robert Brown, are upon condition that he 
continue to use his library as his chief 
place of study in the manner he now does, 
and that he assists the Superintendant of 
the Royal Botanic-gardens at Kew, and 
continue to reside in London, and does 
not undertake any vew charge that may 
employ bis time. His leasehold house in 
Soho-square, with the appurtenances, to 
his wife during her life; and after her de- 
cease, or giving up possession thereof, 
then to the said Robert Brown, subject to 
the aforesaid conditions. 

To Mr. Frederick Bauer, of Kew-green, 
who has been employed by Sir Joseph as 
a draughtsman for 30 years, an annuity 
of 300/, upon condition that he continues 
to reside at Kew-green, and employs him- 
self in making drawings of plants that 
flower in the collection at Kew, in the 
same manner as he has hitherto done ; 
and the drawings which he shall so make 
be added to the collection now in his 
hands, and which revert to Sir Joseph or 
his representatives at the time of his 
death, as appears by an agreement en- 
tered into between them; and it is his 
wish that if any doubts should arise as to 
his meaning in the conditions imposed on 
the said Robert Brown and Fredetick 
Bauer, the same should be construed in 
a manner so as to be most favourable to 
them. 

By the 2d codicil (dated 7th of March, 
1820), he declares that with every feeling 
of that dutiful homage and humble at- 
tention justly due from a loyal subject to 
a most gracious Sovereign, he gives to his 
Majesty, for the use of the establishment 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, 
all the drawings and sketches of plants 
that have grown in the said Gardens, and 
have been made at his expence by Mr. 
Bauer, and which are now deposited in 
his custody, deeply impressed with an 
opinion, which he still continues to hold, 
and believes to be founded in truth, that 
the establishment of a Botanic-garden 
cannot be complete, unless a resident 
draughtsman be constantly employed in 
making sketches and finished drawings of 
all new plants that perfect their flowers or 
fruits io it: and declares that he long ago 
determined to fix such a person at Kew, 
and maintain him at his own expence, and 
he accordingly engaged Mr. Bauer, whose 
collection of drawings and sketches he 
trusts will prove a valuable addition to 
the important science of Natural History ; 
that he did this under a hope that the 
truth of his opinion would jn due time be- 
come manifest, and that the charge of 
maintaining Mr. Bauer would then be 
transferred from him, and placed on. the 
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establishment of the Garden. This hope 
he declares is still warmly cherished, and 
receives ample support from the well- 
known and often-experienced love of 
science which makes a part of the charac- 
ter of our beloved King ; but in case of 
its being deemed inexpediewt by his Ma- 
jesty’s advisers to make this small addi- 
tion to the establishment, he charges the 
annuity of 300/. to Mr, Bauer, on his 
Lincolnshire estates. He requests his re- 
lation, Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. to 
examine his papers and things at his 
house in Soho-square, and destroy those 
he may think proper. The papers re- 
specting the Royal Society to be sent to 
the Royal Society ; those respecting the 
Mint or coinage, to the Mint ; his foreign 
correspondence to be sent to the British 
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The personal property of Sir Joseph 
Banks was sworn under 40,0002, 


P. 276, The will of the late Sir Home 
Popham was proved in the Prerogative 
Court, in Doctors’ Commons, Sept. 23, It is 
dated on the 18th of July 1809, when he 
was Captain of the Venerable, and ** about 
to proceed on a particular service,” of which 
he states himself to have formed the plan 
and arrangemepts. The whole property, 
real and personal, is left to Lady Popham 
for life, and at her death, to their-children 
equally. The executors, who were also 
trustees for this purpofe, having renounced 
their right, the grant of administration 
with the will annexed, was consequently 
made to her Ladyship. The personal pro- 


Museum. perty is sworn under 18,0001. 





THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasite Canat SHares and other Propgaty, in 
Oct. 1820 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Trent and Mersey or Grand Trunk Canal, 1920/. Div. 752. per Ann. — Coventry, 9994. 
Div. 44/. per Ann. — Grand Junction, 206/. Div. 9/. per Ann,— Gloucéster and 
Berkeley Optional Loan Notes, 60/, bearing 5 per Cent. Interest, 8/. Discount. — Re- 
gent’s, 28/,— Worcester and Birmingham, 22/. 10s.— Portsmouth and Arundel, 102. 
Discount. — Kennet and Avon, 18/, 5s. Div. 18s. — Huddersfield, 13/.— Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, 11/, 10s,— West India Dock, 166/. Div. 10/, per Cent. — London Dock, 
86/. 10s. ex Div. 21. Half-year,— Globe Assurance, 116/. 10s. Div. 61.—Rock As- 
surance, 1/. 16s.— Birmingham Fire Office, 303/.— Hope Ditto, 3/. 5s. — Provident 
Institution, 171. for 102. paid. —Grand Junction Water Works, 42/. — Westminster 
Gas Light Company, 58/. 10s. ex Half-year Div. 2.—New Ditto, 7/. 5s. Premium. — 
City of London Ditto Original, 22/. Premium. — New Ditto, 10/. ditto. — Russel 
Institution, 13/. 2s. 6d.——Surrey Ditto, 82. 8s.—- London Institution, 39 Guineas, 
— English Opera, Strand, Rent Charges, 12/, 10s, per Ann, 152/, 10s. with a Free 
Admission transferable. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 19, to Oct. 24, 1820, 
Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 146] 50.and 60 126 
5and10 73]60and 70 91 


Males - 996 Males 19 
Females - 852 t 1778 Females soot 1409 10 and 20 56] 70and80 173 
112] 80and90 35 


Whereof have died under 2 years old = 397 20 and 30 
S80 and 40 152]90and 100 § 


40 and 50 1441] 100 0 


el 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending October 14, 1820. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
para Barly| Oats |Beaus | 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Whea' Barly, Oats. 
s. dis. 4s. 6d \s. 
1/London 61 29 0/23 
2\Suffolk 
2 0 
\Cambridge . il 


djs. djs. d.| |S- 
25 0/34 
23 11/38 
23 «2139 
23 40 
21 40 
25 43 
24 43 
48 
45 
49 
45 
40 
41 
47 


&s aly 
Middlesex 62 9/35 17/28 
Surrey 64 §/36 8/28 
Hertford 63 4/37 6/26 
Bedford 64 6/56 0/29 
Huntingdon 62 8/00 0/27 
Northampt. 66 11/90 0/26 
Rutland 64 6/40 0/31 
Leicester 62 1/00 O31 
Nottingham 64 8/57 .0|31 
Derby 66 9/00 0/35 
Stafford 61 5/00 06/34 
Salop 51 4/43 9/31 
Hereford 56 0/42 0/26 
Worcester 57 11/00 | 139 
Warwick 59 4100 (}S2 
Wilts 50 2/00 0} 24 
Berks 60 5/52 26 
Oxford 57 11/00 o}2¢ 
Bucks 63 5400 24 
Brecon 57 10/00 0/26 
Montgomery52 9/00 28 
Radnor 56 9100 34 
Essex 53 3/33 33 
Kent 62 0139 9/30 
Sussex 56 4/00 29 


, Districts. 


d 
3 7 
+ 4 
3| Norfolk 0 23 0 
3 Q 
q 


4 Lincoln 29 
York 
5) Durham 5 30 
jNorthum. 
6|Cumberl. 0134 
| Westmor. 
7| Lancaster 
|Chester 
§| Flint 
|Denbigh 
|Anglesea 
|Carnarvon 
|Merioneth 
9\Cardigan 
Pembroke 
}Carmarth. 
|Glamorgan 
|} 10|Gloucester 
Yomerset ‘ 26 1022 4 
Monm. 
11/Devon 
Aggregate Average which governs Importa- | Cornwall 
tion 58 6738 2y28 10j21 3,40 2|} 12| Dorset ub eth ~ 
} Hants | | 9 
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PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, October 23, 55s. to 60s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140!bs. Avoirdupois, October 14, 00s. Od. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, October 18, 35s, 7d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, October 23, 
Kent Bags.......0.s0s00 3l. 5s. to 41. 4s. | Kent Pockets 10s. to 5h Os. 
Sussex Ditto ........... 24 16s. to 34. 5s. | Sussex Ditto . ” 18s. to 3/. 10s. 
Essex Ditto............. 3/. Os. to 3/, 10s. | Essex Ditto . Os. to 41, 4s, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 27: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. Os, Straw 11. 9s. Sd. Clover O/. Os. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/, 2s. Od, 
Straw 1/, 12s.0d. Clover5/, Os.---Smithfield, Hay 3/. 16s. 3d. Straw 14.1 1s. Clover 5l.15s 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, October 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs, 
ath, cc chishd ctsceccet. GE ae GB 4s. Od. to - Od. 
EE eeeeses 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market October 2 
We receysliabads enecsecss 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d Ne «» 620 Calves 180. 

Od. to 5s. 8d. Sheepand Lambs 5,600 Pigs 200. 


COALS, October 27: Newcastle 32s. Od. to 42s. 9d.—Sunderland, 36s. Od. to 43s, 3d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 5lb. Town Tallow 57s. 6d. Yellow Russia 54s. 
SOAP, Yellow 86s, Mottled 935, Curd 102s.-CANDLES, 11s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 12s, 6d. 











EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN OCTOBER, 1820. 


Bank | Red. |3pr.Ct.| 34 per [4 pr.Ct.J5 perCt.|B.Long| ,. {imp. 3, India | S.S. |N.S.S.)0.8.5S.| India Smaium | ©°™ 
Stock. Spr.Ct.| Con. |Ct,Con) Con. | Navy. | Ann. Ustch. p-cent.| Stock, | Stock.| Stock.}| Stock.| Bonds. Ss, Be, Cmarea | Act, 
Sunday | 


Days 





1024 
1024 
1024 
1024 
102% 3 
1034 





C@®AIAVS OHS = 


17 19 pr. 
134 18 19 pr. pr.— 

654 O 21 pr. 34 J dis 
15% 21 pr. pr. 3@ 4 di 

664 744 24 23 pr. pr. 34 3 dis. 
23 24 pr. pr. 















































1034 
1034 
1034 
103% 
1034 
1034 


23 pr. 
23 25 pr. 
24 25 pr. 
24 25 pr 
25 23 pr. 
25 26 pr 


pr 






































1034 
103% 


26 25 pr. 
25 26 pr. 











‘ 
4 
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t 
a 
‘ 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
674 
674 
1% 
4 
a 
4 
g 
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1034 25 26 pr. 
1033 25 26 pr. 
104 3% 25 26 pr. 


PP eR SRN Dh ctek —— B co ok oko oh DP 





kai Neco ecko ~Tonkocrkonth be Dh- cohan cokn 
Peake cee Beetle Teck ecmonths = Gohan coh cttintapanope 





ee + eee ore 


2154 i664 
664 





Sunday 





66g 
216 15/664 
215 664 

(665 


67 


103% 44! 25 pr. 
104 25 26 pr. 
1044 25 pr. 
1049 4 25 24 pr. 
25 24 pr. 
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Sh coh Tela ake ae 
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8 
4 
4 
é 
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=I -1 -! 
Gree 


2154 15 
Holiday 
Sunday 





J. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 















































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Bank-Buildings, London, 





